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Preface 



This six-article compilation, "Syntheses of Research and Practice: Implications for Achieving 
Schooling Success for Children at Risk/ represents a commitment to examine the research base, broadly 
defined as representing current knowledge or the "state of the art," that can be used in formulating plans 
to improve the chances of schooli/ag success for all students. Each article summarizes well-<x)nfirmed 
knowledge in a particular area, giving attention first to the research literature, and then to the tested 
experiences and practices of leading professionals. The authors include in their reviews estimates of the 
state of practice in their respective topic areas and then proceed to recommend improvements for 
effectively linking practice with the sute of the art. Thus, the research syntheses provide su^e-of-lhe-art 
standards against which the state of practice can be judged. 

In "A Knowledge Base for School Learning," Margaret C. Wang, Geneva Haeriel, and Herbert 
J. Walberg identify those factors that influence the teaching and learning process. The knowledge base 
that the authors have developed is the product of evidence accumulated from 61 educational research 
experts, 91 quantitative research syntheses, and 179 handbook chapters and narrative reviews; the data 
represent over 1 1 ,000 statistical relationships. In the second article, **Structures and Strategies: Toward 
an Understanding of Alternative Models for Coordinated Children's Services," William Lowe Boyd and 
Robert Crowson note the wide variety and creativity in children's services coordination to date and focus 
on a comparison and analysis of the models represented in five cases of children's services 
experimentation. 

The next article, "Family Processes, Family Interventions, and Adolescent School Problems," 
by Howard Liddle, Gayle Dakof, and Ruth Palmer, presents a literature review of models designed to 
prevent or treat adolescent school failure, truancy, dropout, and other problems. The apparent paucity 
of scientific studies in this area is one of many interesting findings discussed in this review. The fourtlj 
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article, "Educational Resilience in Inner Cities/ hy Margaret C. Wang, Geneva Haeriel, and Hcrhen J 
VValberg, summarizes the concept of resilience as it has been advanced in developm'^ntal psychopatholop\ . 
and discusses educationally relevant research consonant witli their definition of educational resilience 

The fifth article, "The Effectiveness of Collaborative School-Linked Services," by Margaret C. 
Wang, Geneva Haertel, and Herbert J. Walherg, reviews the outcomes of 55 research studies and 
program evaluations, including two meta-analyses and one research synthesis. The 55 sources represent 
findings from six programmatic areas, including parent education, school readiness, and life skills; teen 
pregnancy and parenting; dropout prevention; alcohol and drug prevention and abuse; integrated services; 
and parent involvement. In the final article, "Parent Programs: Past, Present, and Future Praaices/ 
Aquiles Iglesias examines the role of parent involvement, particularly in early intervention programs, in 
fostering the academic success of children. Dr. Iglesias reflects on what has led to current parent 
involvement practices, and then examines these praaices and proposes solutions to the problem of closing 
the gap between theory, research, and practice. 
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Toward a Knowledge Base for School Learning 



Margaret C. Wang, Geneva D. HaerleK 
and Herbert J. Walberg 

NationaJ Center on Education in the Inner Cities 



The research reported herein was supported in part by the Office of Educationiil Research and 
Improvement (OERI) of the U.S. Department of Education through a grant to the National Center on 
Education in the Inner Ciiies (CEIC) at the Temple University Center for Research in Human 
Development and Education (CRHDE), The opinions expressed do not necessarily reflect the position 
of the supporting agencies, and no official endorsement should be inferred. 



During the 1980s, iwo dcvclopmcnis occurred ihai alicrcd ihc way educators and researchers Uiouglii 
about teaching and learning: (1) a hurst of educational reform which ushered in innovative programs and 
practices and (2) the creation of new research lools to evaluate the effectiveness of school inicrvcnuorib 
The mediocre performance of tlie nation's students and the increased number of at-risk children and 
families spurred government, business, educators, and the public to rethink many aspects of schooling. 
Reform efforts included, for example, school rcstmcluring, statewide academic standards, and the 
implementauon of new assessment methods. Although many of these innovative practices have been in 
place for almost a decade, their long-term impact has not been established. As researchers begin to siud\ 
the impact of these reforms, they have new tools to determine which programs, practices, and contexts 
produce the most robust and generalizablc results. These lools are demonstrating that, in fact, some 
educational practices and programs work far better than others. 

This paper has three purposes: (1) to identify the relative effects of a wide range of variables that 
influence learning, (2) to determine whether three different methods of analysis-content analyses, expcn 
ratings, and meta-analyses-agrce on whether and how strongly these variables influence learning, and (3) 
to address the presence of a knowledge base underlying learning. 

THE 1980S: AN ERA OF SCHOOL REFORM 

In the United States, many sociological and educational trends have converged to create a climate of 
educational reform. With the release of A Nation at Risk (National Commission for Excellence in 
Education, 19S3) and A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century (Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy, 1986), the public became aware of the mediocns performance of the nation's schools 
and the inadequacies of the teaching corps. The poor perfomfiance of the United States* students, when 
compared to their international counterparts (Stevenson, 1983; Stevenson, Lee, & Stigler, 1986), generated 
concern among business and civic leaders that the nation^s graduates would be ill-equipped to deal with 
the demands of a global economy. 

Accompanying the glum reports on the nation*s educational system, was news of an increase in the 
number cf at-risk students. Demographic reports provided evidence of U-S. families beset by urgent 
problems including poverty, teenage pregnancies, single-p?.rent households, substance abuse, limited 
health cair, and inadequate and iinaffordablc housing (Levy & Copplc, 1989). These demographic trends 
point Co the need for better education and social and health services in order to break the cycle of 
disadvantage facing at-risk students and their families (Schorr, 1989). 

Educators responded to the news of poor results and increasing numbers of at-risk children by 
restructuring schools, increasing standards for students and teachers, and developing a variety of 
innovative programs. The 1980s became an era of school reform during which most of the 50 states and 
many local di.^tricts participated in educational reform and improvement programs. 
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Many professional education organizations provided leadership in reforming the nation s schools. The 
National Governors Association, a pioneer in school restructuring, recommended fundaincMital changes in 
curriculum, instruction, and the patterns of decision making and accountability used in our nation's schools 
Professional organizations for teachers, such as the National Science Teachers Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, issued new standards for students' academic pcrlormancc coupled with 
rcccmmcndaiions for assessing higher order thought processes, as well as factual recall. These same 
organizations also set standards for the performance of teachers (National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1989; National Science Teachers Association, 1989). 

Innovative programs and schools also demonstrated new directions for educational reform. The widch 
recognized programs include, for example: Comer's School Development Program (Comer, Haynes, & 
Hamilton-Ixe, 1988), Levin's Accelerated Schools Project (Levin, 1988), RJR Nabisco's Next Century Schools 
(House Committee on Education and Labor, 1990), the Saturn School of Tomorrow (Nonris, 1991), Sizefs 
Coalition of Essential Schools (Sizer, 1992) and Wang's Adaptive Learning Environments Model (Wang & 
Zollers, 1990). 

The programs developed by Comer, Levin, Sizer, Wang and others have focused on serving at-risk student 
populations. New attitudes toward students with special needs, curricular innovations, and new instructional 
strategies are among the key characteristics of these programs. New attitudes toward student diversity are 
reflected by reco.gnizing students prior knowledge, emphasizing strength-building rather than remediation, and 
distinguishing beiwcen cultural differences and deficits. Curricular innovations include focusing on complex, 
real-life problems; embedding basic skills instruction within these problems; and relating new content to 
students' prior knowledge and cultural background. New instructional strategies include modeling powerful 
thinking strategies, scaffolding complex tasks, employing reciprocal teaching, and using a variety of instructional 
approaches (Means & Knapp, 1991; Reynolds, 1989; Wang, Reynolds, & Walberg, 1986; Williams, 
Richmond,* Mason, 1986). 

Reports of students' poor performance also led to AMERICA 2(X)0, the first federally initiated reform of 
U.S. schools (U.S. Department of Education, 1991). AMERICA 20QQ: An Education Strategy was built around 
six national goals agreed upon by the 50 governors to increase the achievement of U.S. students. AMERICA 
2000 has four tracks designed to promote educational excellence by improved accountability, new technology, 
lifelong learning, and greater parental and community involvement. The AMERICA 2000 program was adopted 
by all SO states and implemented in thousands of communities across the United States. 

Professional education organizations; federal, state, and local governments; the business community; and 
the public all participated in the reform efforts of the 1980s, Although some of the new programs and practices 
of the 1980s were supported by research findings, few of these innovations have shown replicable long-term 
impact on students. Kirst (1991) addressed the lack of long-term studies, saying, "The paucity of longitudinal 
experiments and demonstrations has resulted in an overabundance of 'snapshots,' studies of specific treatments 
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■ and interventions, without a systematic knowledge base established over time and under vann ing circumstances * 
(p. 38). This paper is an attempt to begin to cull, from theor>. empirical results, and expert judgements, i 

H systematic know ledge base of school learning. 

NEW RESEARCH TOOLS: THE ADVENT OF META-ANALYSIS 
I For ncarh a centurs . educational researchers have examined the teaching and learning process (Walberg 6: 

Haenel, 1992), The> have employed four basic types of research studies, including: (I ) primary research 
I analyzing original qualitative and qi ntitative data, (2) secondary analyses of original data, (3) narrative 

commentaries describing and critiquing studies without quantitatively summarizing them, and (4) research 

■ syntheses and meta-analyses quantitatively summarizing results of studies. 

Since the turn of the century, tens of thousands of primarv' research studies have been conducted focusing 
m on teaching and learning. Traditionally, the results of these primars' studies have been summarized in narrative 

■ reviews. Two examples of narrative reviews that have influenced school reform are What Works, a compendium 
^ of educational research results that was widely disseminated by the United States Department of Education 
f (1986), and the effective schools literature that featured lists of school characteristics associated with high 

academic performance (Brookover, 1979; Brookover & Lezotte 1977; Purkey & Smith. 1983; Rutter, Maughan, 

■ Mortimore, Ouston, & Smith, 1 979). 

Prior to the late 1970s, researchers lacked the statistical methods needed to conduct research syntheses and 
B meta-analyses. Once the necessary statistical methods were developed, researchers were able to draw powerful 

conclusions based on dozens of comparable studies that were conducted over decades. Cook et al. (1992) 
B describe the use of meta-analytic techniques for synthesiz'ng particular literatures. They characterize meta- 

analysis as "...a set of quantitative techniques that permit synthesizing results of many types of research, 
mm including opinion surveys, correlational studies, experimental and quasi-experimental studies, and regression 
B analyses probing causal models" (p. 4). Cook et al. (1992) provide examples of how meta-analysis can answer 

a wide range of research questions such as, why some marital therapies are more effective than others, why 
1^ some intervention programs for Juvenile offenders achieve better results than others, and why gender differences 

in science achievement exist. 

■ Meta-analyses (or quantitative research syntheses) employed in the late 1970s and 1980s demonstrated the 
consistency of educational effects and placed teaching and learning on a more scientific basis (Gage, 1978: 

fl Glass, McGaw, & Smith, 1981; Walberg, 1986). Since the late 1970s, the number of meta-analyses and 
research syntheses has grown dramatically. Cook et al. (1992) cite Guzzo, Jackson, and Katzell (1987), who 
B reported that in the past decade the number of articles and reports indexed in PsychlNFO under the term "meta- 

* analysis* has grown steadily. In 1985 alone, nearly 100 meta-analyses were indexed. 

■ Meta-analyses have been used to determine the effects of particular programs, contexts, and instructional 

• practices on learning. Researchers, for example, quantitatively summarized the effects of school programs, such 
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as cooperative learning and mastery learning (Johnson, Maruyama, Johnson, Nelson, &i Skon, 19& I ; Guske\ 6: 
Gates, 1986). Others synthesized the effects of particular learning contexts such as the home environment 
(Iverson & Walberg, 1982) and particular instructional practices, such as homework (Paschal, Wemstein, 6: 
Walberg, !984). While each of these research syntheses and meta-analyses provided evidence of robust and 
generalizable findings concerning particular programs, contexts, or instructional practices, they did not provide 
information on the relative importance of the range of variables that impact learning. This paper compiles 
evidence about particular programs, contexts, and instructional practices, as well as other influence^ on school 
learning, and compares their relative influence. 

DEFINING A KNOWLEDGE BASE FOR SCHOOL LEARNING 
The educational challenges of the 1980s pointed out the need for a knowledge base for learnmg to guide 
reform. A knowledge base of school learning should include the leameri* contexts, as well as the characteristics 
of learners themselves. It should not represent a particular philosophy, such as behaviorism or pragmatism. 
Rather, it should include theories explaining the influences on school learning, empirical results distilled from 
research studies, and expert judgments about influences on school learning. 

Psychological, sociocultural, and instructional theories of learning and schooling should be included in such 
a knowledge base. Empirical results in a knowledge base for school learning should contain several types of 
information, including the identification of specific variables affecting school learning and their relative influence. 
A wide range of variables would have to be considered, including student abilities, preferences, and prior 
achievement; teacher characteristics and classroom behaviors; instructional materials and practices; amount of 
time devoted to learning; curriculum content; classroom climate; characteristics of the school, home, and 
community; district and state educational policies; and demographic information characterizing students, '^hools, 
communities, and states. Experts would then be able to confirm or refute empirical findings based on their 
experience as practitioners and researchers. 

Theories, empirical results, and expert judgments are needed to establish a valid knowledge base. In this 
paper, then, the term knowledge base is used to represent the distillation of understandings from experts, 
narrative reviews ar»d meta-analyses o/ variables that influence school learning. (The use of the term knowledge 
base, however, is not meant to imply the definition used in artificial intelligence research in cognitive science.) 



DEVELOPING A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

The first step in developing a theoretical framework was to identify a set of variables related to learning. 
The authors began this process by carefully examining several models of school learning, including those of 
Bennett (1978), Bloom (1976), Bnjner (1966), Carroll (1963), Glaser (1976), and Hamischfeger and Wiley 
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( 1976k as analyzed within a systematic theoretical framework (Haenel. Walbcrs. &. Weinstein, 1983). These 
models contributed broad categories and specific variables to the theoretical framework of school learning, hor 
example, these models operalionalized the category student abilit), using variables such as aptitude, prior 
knowledge, verbal IQ, and pupil background. The category motivation was typically included in these models 
and was operalionalized as perseverance, seP-concepl of the learner, or altitudes toward school and subject 
matter. The calegor> ot classroom instruction was also considered iniponant in all models and encompassed 
variables such as instructional events; claril> of instruction; and use of cues, feedback, and correctives (Wang. 
Haenel. A: Walberg, 1990). 

The emerging theoretical framework was further extended by applying Walberg's (1980) nine factor model 
of educational productivity. Walberg's model goes beyond the earlier models of school learning by emphasizing 
out of school influences and social-psychological variables. Walberg's nine factors are: student age or 
developmental level, ability (including prior achievement), motivation, quantity of instruction, quality ol 
instruction, ps>chological environment of the classroom, influence of the home, influence of the peer group 
outside of school, and exposure to mass media. 

Also contributing to the emerging framework were the models of adaptive instruction (Wang, 1992; Wang 
& Walberg, 1985) that describe leaming environments intended to maximize individual students' opportunities 
for success in school. These models consider instructional delivery systems, program design, and 
implementation, They draw upon Glaser's (1982) notion of "large practical variables, " which include "efficient 
allocation and use of teacher and student time, a classroom management system, systematic teacher feedback and 
reinforcement of student progress, instructional interactions based on diagnosed leaming needs of individual 
students, and flexible administrative and organizational patterns responsive to program implementation and 
staffing needs" (Wang et al., 1990, p. 31). 

Using effective schools literature (Edmonds, 1979), the authors also identified variables that were correlated 
with students' success in urban schools. Although school effectiveness has been defined m various ways (e.g., 
Austin, 1981; Brookover et al., 1982; Kyle, 1985; Purkey & Smith, 1983; Rutter, 1981), the research is 
remarkably consistent in identifying variables that are related to urban students" successful academic 
performance. Based on the findings of Brookover (1979), Biookover and Lezotte (1977), Purkey & Smith 
(1983), and Rutter et al. (1979), the following characteristics of successful schools (both urban and non-urban) 
have been identified: curriculum articulation and organization, schoolwide staff development, parental 
involvement and support, schooiwide recognition of academic success, maximized learning time, district 
support, clear goals and high expectations, an orderly and disciplined school environment, and the principal's 
leadership in attending to the quality of instruction. More recent studies identify new variables that arc especially 
suitable for use in innei-city school interventions including careful recording of student progress, the principal's 
selective influencing of teaching strategics, and expressing high expectations for pupils' achievement (van I)c 
Grift, 1990). In summary, the effective schools literature suggests that changes in student and school-level 
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performance are roiated to a variety of proximal variables such as instructional strategies and practices, as well as 
distal variables such as school restructurings types of school organization^ and state and local policies. 

All of these models of school learning contributed to the final theoretical framework by providing constructs 
and specific variables. In addition to the models of schcoling reviewed above, selected sources were examined 
for potential specific variables. These sources included Brophy (1986); Segal, Chipman, and Glaser (1985): 
Glaser (1984); Keogh, Major-Kingsley, Omori-Gordon, and Reid (1982); Wang and Lindvall (1984); Wang. 
Reynolds, and Walberg (1987-91 ); and Wittrock (1986). 

From these sources and from the models of school learning, 224 variables were organized into a 
preliminary version of the theoretical framework. Members of the Scientific Advisory Panel of the Temple 
University Center for Research in Human Development and Education (including 12 prominent researchers in 
education) reviewed the theoretical framework and provided detailed commentaries. Using the panel members' 
suggestions, the authors added four more variables and revised the framework^s organi2:ation. The final version 
of the theoretical framework contained 228 variables (a list of the 228 variables is available from Margaret C. 
Wang, Temple University Center for Research in Human Development and Education, Ninth Floor, Ritter Hall 
Annex, 13th Street and Cecil B. Moore Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19122), grouped into 30 categories, which 
were further organized within six theoretical constructs. 

The six theoretical constructs used to organize the framework, include: (I) State and District 
Governance and Organization; (2) Home and Community Educational Contexts; (3) School 
Demographics, Culture, Climate, Policies, and Practices; (4) Design and Delivery of 
Curriculum and Instruction; (5) Classroom Practices; and (6) Student Characteristics. Table 1 
presents the six theoretical constructs and a description of the 30 categories that are classified within each of the 
six constructs. In addition. Table 1 presents the complete name of each category and an illustrative variable 
exemplifying each category. The following six sections describe why each theoretical construct was included in 
the framework, the types of research studies summarized within each construct, aiid the variables which 
operationalize that construct. 

State and District Gov ernance and Organization 

The theoretical construct of State and District Governance and Organization was included in the 
framework to refer to the effects of formal institutions of government on student learning and classroom 
practices. Educational policy in the United States is made in 10,(XX) schools, 15,0(X) school districts, and 
thousands of state and federal agencies." (Grant, 1992, p, xii). Thus, government policy might be initiated at the 
school, district, state, or federal level (although federal policies are often transmitted through state and local 
agencies). 

For the purposes of this paper, the effects of policy developed at the school level are included within the 
theoretical construct School Demographics, Culture, Climate, Policies, and Practices. For example, 
effective schools research (Purkey & Smith, 1983), studies on school culture, and studies of organizational 
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coherence would be considered within the School DcmoKraphtcs, Cnllurc, Climate, Policies, and 
Practices construct. 

The effects of District Demographics and State and District PoHcies are categories within the construct State 
and District Governance and Organization. Studies of Chapter 1 staff development (Griffin, 1986) and 
implementation of poHcies such as mainstreaming (Meisgeier, 1976) are also included. (See Table 1.) Federal 
policy, although not mentioned in the constructs title, is thought to be mediated through state and district 
policies. 

Because the U.S. educational system is not centralized the effects of federal government on schools have 
been weak, a product of both law and tradition (Cohen & Spillane, 1992). State governments have nominally 
controlled the U.S. educational system. Nevertheless, it has only been in the last few decades thai state 
governments have actually exerted much power (Cantor, 1980). Local districts have traditionally exerted the 
most influence on U.S. schooling practices. This may account for the paucity of strong effects detected in 
studies of state and federal policy designed to promote school learning. 

Some examples of variables that operational ize this theoretical construct include policies for teacher 
licensure and guidelines for selection of curricula and textbooks, at the state level. Variables at the district level 
included teacher evaluation policies, per pupil expenditure, degree of school district bureaucratization, and 
presence of contractual limits on class size. 
Home and Contmunitv Educational Contexts 

This construct, which includes four categories describing out of school influences on learning (Community, 
Peer Group, Home Environment and Parental Support, Student Use of Out of School Time) is part of the 
theoretical framework, because educators and researchers have long believed such contextual influences have 
strong effects on student learning. (See Table 1.) Although some researchers have questioned the strength of 
out of school influences, such as parent involvement, on learning (White, Taylor, & Moss, 1992), many other 
researchers have documented the benefits of family involvement in improving students* academic performance as 
well as enhancing improvements in school attendance, reducing numbers of dropouts, decreasing delinquency, 
and reducing pregnancy rates (Epstein, 1988; Graue, Weinstein, & Walberg, 1983; Moles, 1982; Peterson, 
1989). 

This construct includes not only family involvement but also community, home environment, and peer 
influences as well. Variables identified in research examining leisure time television viewing (Williams, Haertel, 
Haertel, & Walberg, 1982), socialization influences (Scott-Jones, 1974), home instruction and learning (Graue 
et al., 1983), and ethnocultural effects (Brantlinger & Guskin, 1987) were included in this construct. Only 
recently has the role of community as an influence on school learning been examined through empirical studies. 
Thus, the research base on community influences used in this paper is limited. 
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Some community level variables which operationalize this construct include ethnic diversity and quality of 
social services for students. Examples of home environment and parental support variables include educational 
environment (e.g., number of books in the home), parental involvement in assuring regular school attendance, 
and parental interest in student school work. Peer group variables, for example, include level of peers' academic 
and occupational aspirations, presence of a well-defined clique structure, and the absence of peer substance 
abuse and criminal activity. Other out of school variables, to name but a few, include student participation in 
extracurricular school activities, amount of time spent on homework and leisure reading. 

School Demographics. Culture, Climate. Policies, an d Practices 

Since the early 1 98()s, both scholarly journals and the popular press have devoted considerable attention to 
the effects of schools on student achievement. The theoretical construct of School Demographics, Culture, 
Climate, Policies, and Practices includes the following categories: Teacher/Administrator Decision 
Making, School Culture, Schoolwide Policy and Organization, Parental Involvement Policy and School 
Demographics (See Table 1 ). Each of these is described below. 

School Culture is defined as an ethos affecting teaching and learning. Although out of school influences 
such as the socioeconomic status of the community impact school culture, such out of school influences are 
discussed in this paper under the theoretical construct of Home and Community Educational Contexts. 
Here, School Culture refers to the norms of schools, whether they reflect school efforts, community influences, 
or student characteristics. School norms can range from the status of athletics to attitudes toward graffiti or from 
the importance of making the honor roll to student respect toward teachers. Among researchers, the most 
commonly studied attributes of School Culture are variables such as staff retention, collaborative planning and 
collegia! relationships, use of cooperative goal structures, order and discipline, and the recognition of academic 
achievement (Purkey & Smith, 1983). 

The category Teacher/ Administrator Decision Making reflects the degree of autonomy and importance that 
teachers and administratc/s have in addressing the needs of the school. Teachers sometimes play a decision 
making role in establishing schoolwide policies, such as uniform discipline, grouping practices, selection of 
curricula, allocation of resources, the role of team teaching, and effective use of instructional time. 
Administrators' decision making has usually been viewed as having a greater impact on schoolwide climate and 
policy (Brookover, Beady, Flood, Schweitzer, & Wiscnbaker, 1979; Dwycr, Lee, Rowan, & Bossert, 1982; 
Stallings & Mohlmun, 1981). For instance, the role of the principal as an instructional leader has received much 
attention from the research community. Although some researchers arc skeptical about the "great principal 
theory" (Purkey & Smith, 1983), many researchers acknowledge that leadership is an essential ingredient of 
schoolwide improvement. 

The category of School-Wide Policy and Organization covers a wide variety of procedures to maintain the 
day to day activity of schools. This category, however, does not cover policies toward mainstreaming, 
desegregation, or Chapter 1 » because these policies are articulated at the district or state level, though 
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implemented by individual schools. The category does include policies concerned wiih grading and academic 
progress, discipline, attendance* multi-age grouping, instructional teaming, cross-age and peer tutoring, 
academic tracking, minimization of external classroom disruptions, and attendance and tardiness. This paper 
addresses this category of variables because such policies are essential to school operation. 

The category of Parent Involvement Policy is distinguished in this paper from actual parent involvement. 
This category focuses on the articulation of policies that define the role of parents in the improvement and 
operation of the instructional program as well as school-sponsored programs to improve parenting skills. 
Although schools' use of parent involvement policies is based on mixed evidence, most educators believe that 
parents should be informed of school goals and responsibilities (Purkey & Smith, 1983) and that parents' 
involvement does benefit students* completion of homework, attendance, and behavior (Graue et al.» 1984). 
Another means of involving parents in schools employs workshops such as "parent effectiveness training/' 
which are sometimes used to enhance parents* use of consistent discipline, to develop appropriate attitudes 
toward education, and to promote healthy child-rearing practices. 

The research community has looked to School Demographics lo explain student learning. Commonly 
studied school-level demographics include, for example, the si/r of the school (Gump, 1980), number of 
classrooms, number of teachers and aides, level of categorical funding (Spady, 1973), and the mix of racial, 
ethnic and socioeconomic groups (Rutter, 1983). 

Design and DcHvcrv of Curriculum and In.struction 

This theoretical construct includes three categories: Curriculum and Instruction, Curriculum Design, and 
Program Demographics (See Table I ). Because researchers agree that the design and delivery of curriculum and 
instruction impacts the way students learn, it was included in this paper. 

The first categor>' Curriculum and Instruction focuses on curriculum content and instructional delivery, both 
of which affect student learning. Different kinds of student learning result from different kinds of curriculum 
(Walker & Schaffarzick, 1974). The use of discovery-based science curricula, for instance, encourages students 
who understand scientific processes, reasoning, and deduction, whereas inductive curricula may produce 
students with a larger base of scientific facts and greater fluency with scientific vocabulary fCurbelo, 1985; EI- 
Nemr, 1980; Shulman & Tamir, 1973). Curricular concerns like thematic units, use of multidisciplinary 
approaches, and use of culturally diverse materials have also been included in this category. 

Similarly, different modes of instruction produce different learning outcomes. White and Tisher (1986), for 
example, review the value of laboratory work versus tutorials, group study, self-study, and lectures as a means 
of training in problem solving. Results from a variety of primary studies indicate that students believe laboratory 
work produces different cognitive and affective benefits than teachers do. Instructional arrangements like 
mastery learning techniques, cooperative learning strategies, personalized instruction, and computer-assisted 
instmction arc included in this category. 
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The second category is comprised of Curriculum Design variables, which mediate curriculum through 
teacher presentation of material as well as texts and other educational media. Variables in this categor>\ such as 
the use of advance organizers, affect student learning. For instance, early studies showed advance organizers 
had positive effects* but mixed results appeared in the 1970s. White and Tisher ( 1986) conclude that advance 
organizers are generally advantageous, though results are not conclusive. {Examples of other curriculum design 
variables covered in this category include: employing specific objectives and learning hierarchies; linking 
assessment and diagnostic tests to curriculum; and making curriculum available to different size classroom 
groups and different kinds of learners. 

Program Demographics are included in the construct Design and D?Iivery of Curriculum and 
Instruction because variables such as very small class size have been found to influence student learning 
(Glass & Smith, 1979). Other demographic variables included in this category are: the number and size ol 
instructional groups, the proportion of students with special needs served in regular classes, the number of 
classroom aides reijuired, and the amount of curricular resources such as textbooks. 

The theoretical construct Classroom Practices encompasses eight categories (See Table 1). This 
construct was included because teacher behaviors and classroom organization and management are linked to 
student outcomes (Brophy & Good, 1986; Rosenshine & Stevens, 1986). Each of the eight categories is 
discussed in further detail below. 

The category Classroom Implementation Support refers to variables that contribute to the implementation of 
an instructional program. These variables include creating and maintaining instructional materials, configuring 
classrooms to promote instruction, making use of classroom aides, using records to monitor student progress, 
establishing efficient classroom routines, communicating classroom rules and procedures, and developing 
student responsibility for independent self-study. 

Variables within the Classroom Instructional category reflect the research on the organization of instruction. 
It includes techniques to ensure students understand the goals of instruction and the content being presented. 
Many of the variables in this category were identified through the "research-based teacher effectiveness literature*' 
including process-product research (Brophy & Good, 1986). Direct instruction is a clear example of the type of 
instruc- ional technique included in this category'. Other illustrative variables are rehearsal and elaboration of new 
concepts, sequencing of instructional events, confrontation of student misconceptions, signalling of transitions in 
lessons, redundancy in presentation of content, teacher enthusiasm about content, maintaining expectations about 
content mastery, providing frequent feedback, promoting melacognitive learning strategies, and scaffolding of 
instruction. 

Variables within the Quantity of Instruction category have been well-researched and there is strong 
agreement that students need to be fully engaged in their academic pursuits and that teachers need to make wise 
use of instructional time (Berliner, 1979; Carroll, 1963; Hamischfeger & Wiley, 1976). Illustrative examples of 
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variables in this category include: length of school year and day; time on task; time spent on educational activities 
such as classroom instruction, homework, field trips, and viewing educational television; and the nature of 
content missed in regular classrooms when students were removed for "pull out" programs. 

TTie category Classroom Assessment includes standardized, curriculum-based, as well as teacher-made tests 
to measure student learning. This category is important because so much money has recently been allocated for 
local, state, and federal tests in the hope of improving student learning (Cattcrall, 1990). Variables in this 
category include frequency of assessment, use of descriptive leamer profiles rather than simple total scores, and 
assessment of higher order thought processes as well as basic skills in reading and mathematics. 

Classroom Management was included as a category in this theoretical construct because empirical findings 
abundantly demonstrate the effectiveness of particular classroom management techniques (Doyle, 1986), 
Effeaive ciassroorn management has been shown to increase student encragement, decrease disruptive behaviors, 
and enhance use of instructional time, all of which results in improved student achievement. Examples of 
variables in this category include minimal classroom disruptions, group alerting, learner accountability, 
transitions, and teacher "withilness." 

The category Student and Teacher Social Interactions refers to the frequency and quality of social 
interactions in the classroom. These interactions contribute to students' sense of self-esteem and can foster a 
sense of membership in their class and school (Anderson, Everetson, & Brophy, 1979; Brophy & Good, 1986). 
Among the variables included are positive verbal interactions among students and teachers, teacher reactions to 
students' answers, teacher use of praise, teacher coaching of appropriate social behavior, and student responses 
to questions from students and teachers. 

A related category. Student and Teacher Academic Interactions, examines frequency and quality of academic 
interactions in the classroom. It encompasses teachers' questioning styles, praise, reinforcement, and use of 
correctives. Illustrative variables include the frequency and difficulty level of teacher questions and student 
answers, the use of high post-question wait time, the frequency of calls for substantive oral and written 
responses. 

The category of Classroom Climate focuses on the socio-psychological dimensions of classroom life. 
Because classroom climate has a moderate positive influence on student achievement (Haertel, Walberg, & 
Haertel, 1981) it was included in this construct. Characteristics of a classroom with a positive climate include 
frequent and cooperative interactions between students and teachers, common interests and values, the pursuit of 
cooperative goals, a clear academic focus, well-organized and well-planned lessons, explicit learning objectives, 
appropriate level of task difficulty for students, and an appropriate instructional pace (Kaertel et al., 1981). The 
variables in this category reflect these characteristics. 

Student Characteristics 
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This theoretical construct is composed of five psychological categories (Social and Behavioral, Motivational 
and Affecuve, Cognitive, Mctacognilive, and Psychomotor). Also included is a Sludenl Demographics calegorx 
and a flistor>' of f:ducatJonal Placement category (see Table I). Educators have long acknowledged that school 
learning is strongly influenced by an individual's psychological attributes or aptitudes (Corno & Snow, 1986). 
demographic variables, such as gender (Becker, 1992), and students' history of educational placement (i.e.. 
promotion, retention, or placement in special education). For this reason, all the above concerns were included 
in this theoretical construct. Specific categories are described further below. 

The first psychological category, Social and Behavioral variables, is important given the social nature of 
schooling. Many educators believe that children who engage in frequent disruptive behaviors, such as talking 
out of turn or hitting other children, often perform poorly in .school, whereas cooperative children, v/ho engage 
in positive and constructive behaviors, are more likely to perform well in school. Examples of social and 
behavioral variables are students' positive, nondisruptive classroom behaviors, appropriate classroom activity 
levels, cooperativeness with teachers and peers, and ability to make friends. 

The variables in the Motivational and Affective cate gory have received increased attention in the past decade, 
because students* interests, preferences, attitudes toward school and subject matter are recognized as important 
attributes that foreshadow their tendency to persevere and excel on school tasks. In the 197()s, cognitive 
psychologists supplied new understandings of self-contrc»l and self-regulation as motivational orientations thai 
suj. -KDrt learning. Weiner ( 1 976) and Lefcourt ( 1 976) redefined ^'achievement motivation" and locus of control in 
terms of cognitive attributions, and Bandura (1977, 1982) developed a cognitive theory of self-efficacy. While 
their contributions were not directly related to students' f>erforTT!ance in school, more recent studies suggest that 
motivational and affective variables, long acknowledged as important by classroom teachers, must be considered 
as key attributes necessary for developing independent, self-regulated learners. Examples of variables 
illustrating this category are attitude toward school, teacher, and subject matter; motivation for life-long learning; 
independence as a learner; perseverance on learning tasks; and academic self-competence in subject area. 

The importance of variables in the Cognitive category is self-evident. Historically, tests of cognitive 
aptitudes ai^c highly correlated with school achievement at all age ranges (Corno & Snow, 1986). Cognitive 
aptitudes include general intelligence, "fluid" and "crystallized" intelligence, prior knov/ledge, prior competence 
in reading and mathematics, and verbal knowledge. Other examples of vsiriables included in this category are 
Piagetian stage of cognitive development; memory; levels of reasoning ability; and specific academic knowledge 
in subject areas. 

During the past decade, researchers have identified a variety of metacognitive processes and learning 
strategies that guide learners as they perform r;omplex tasks (Brown, 1978). These processes and learning 
strategies are included within the Metacognitivf; category. Brown defines metacognitive skills as the planning, 
activating, monitoring, and evaluating of lowci order cognitive skills. MetacogPiitive processes require mental 
awareness and self-appraisal of cognitive activities. Employing metacognitive processes and learning strategies 
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en'iiances students' academic performance (Weinsiein &, Mayer, 1986). The specific variables comprising the 
metacognitive category include self-regulatory and self-control strategies, comprehension monitoring, and 
positive strategies to cope with failure and to generalize concepts (Brown, 1980; Brown & Falincsar). 

The last psychological category, Psychomotor, has only one variable. Psychomotor skills specific to the 
area being instructed were included in this theoretical construct, because they are relevant in any school learning 
task where physical dexterity may be important .such as writing. 

The Studenl Demographics category within the Student Characteristics construct includes a range of 
variables such as chronological age, socioeconomic status, and gender which are correlated with .school learning 
(Walberg, 1980). Variables such as ethnicity, first language, health status, and special education placement are 
al.so relaie(] to school leaming, and thus were included in this theoretical construct. 

The final category in the Student Characteristics construct is History of Educational Placement. 
Promotion, retention, or placement in special education are also related lo school learning, justifying their 
inclusion in the theoretical construct. 

MhTHODS 

The collection, coding, transformation, summarization, and analysis of the data are de.scribed below for 
each of the three methods of analysis-content analyses, expert ratings, and rneta-analyses. Readers uninterested 
in the technical methodology may wish to skip to the Results section. Appendices 1 and 2 provide specific 
technical details of the procedures used in collecting, coding, and aggregating the data used in the content 
analyses and the meta-analyses. Results from the Wang el al. (1990) content analyses of research literature, and 
Reynolds, V/ang, and Walberg's (1992) survey of expert ratings are combined in this paper with findings from 
91 rneta-analyses (quantitative syntheses). The uniqueness of this paper is in its comparison and contrast of 
results across the thre^ methods of analysis and in the calculation of overall statistical estimates of effects. 

Content Analvses of Research Literature on School Learning 

Wang el al. (1990) reported content analyses of research literature on school leaming. Data from the 
content analyses were employed in the current study. A synopsis of the corpus of studies, coding procedures, 
and the methods used lo summarize the data are described below. A more detailed description is included in 
Appendix 1. 

SeieA^tion of a Corpus of Studies . From the large number of review articles on school leaming, the authors 
chose 179 for the final corpus (a complete list of the bibliographic references for the 179 sources is found on pp. 
38-42 of Wang et al., 1990). These comprised authoritative reviews and handbook articles, especially 
documents sponsored by the American Educational Research Association, govemment documents, and other 
resources. The final corpus also included studies recommended by the Scientific Advisory Board. (See 
Appendix 1 .) The research literature included mostly soi/rces describing K-12 regular classroom leaming but 
some articles were also included that concem the teaching and leaming of mildly handicapped students. 
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Coding Procedure . A three-point scale was used to code the strength of each of the 228 variables' relation 
to school learning. Details of the coding procedure are described in Appendix I . 

Data Summary . Means, standard deviations, alpha neliabilities, and frequency of mention were recorded for 
the 30 categories (Wang et al., 1990, p. 34). Appendix 1 provides more information about how the data was 
aggregated to represent each of the 30 categories. The alpha reliabilities reported for the 30 categories ranged 
from .71 to .99; only four of the reliabilities were less than .80, and most exceeded .90. The means for the 30 
categories reported in Wang et al. (1990) were used as data in this study. 

Expert Ratings of the importance of Factors Related to School Leaming 

Reynolds et al. (1992) reported results from a survey of educational researchers on the importance of 
specific variables to effective school leaming. A description of the survey, its administration, and the method 
used for analyzing the data is summarized below. 

The Sample . The population was composed of 134 educational research experts who were first authors of 
the 179 major annual review and handbook chapters, book chapters, government documents, and journal review 
articles used in Wang et al. (1990). (Some authors wrote more than one chapter.) Each expert received a survey 
asking fo»* ratings of the 228 variables along with a follow-up mailing. A total of 61 educational research experts 
responded for a return rate of 46%. 

The Survey . In addition to background information on the expert's area of specialization and institutional 
affiliation, the machine-scoreable survey asked for a rating on a four-point Likert scale of the influence of each of 
the 228 variables on student learning. The scale ranged from "3," indicating strong influence on leaming, "2," 
indicating moderate influence on leaming, "1,*' indicating little or no influence on leaming to "0," indicating 
uncertain influence on leaming. The instructions defined leaming to include both the process of leaming and its 
outcomes. 



of the Intemational Journal of Educational Research (UER) (Eraser, Walberg, Welch, & Hattie, 1987) which 
compiles the results of many meta-analyses of leaming. See Appendix 2 for more information on the corpus of 
studies, included in Eraser et al. (1987). In addition, a library search was conducted to provide subsequent 
meta-analyses. Appendix 3 contains a list of the meta-analyses from Eraser ct al. (1987) and the six additional 
research syntheses and nteta-analyses that were included in the final corpus of studies. 

Preparation of Data for Analysis . A set of decision rules was established to guide the selection of statistical 
results from the 12 tables of results presented in Eraser ct al. (1987). These decision rules arc presented in 
Appendix 2. The objective of these rules was to identify the quantitative results that best fit the 30 categories 





Effect sizes and correlations were acquired from a six chapter special issue 
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used in the theoretical framework in order to create a data set comprising a correlation or effect size for each of 
the 30 categories. Statistical results from the six additional meta-analyses acquired in the library search were also 
incorporated. Mean correlations or effect sizes were available for 23 of the 30 categories. 

Some of the meta-analyses reported results in terms of effect sizes rather than correlations. These effect 
sizes were transformed into correlations (See Appendix 2.) There was one mean correlation for each meta- 
analysis used. Thus, for each of the 23 categories, there was a set of mean correlations. For example, the 
category Quantity of Instruction included results fro n three meta-analyses, and as such, comprised a set of three 
mean correlations. 

Next, a single weighted mean correlation for each of the 23 categories was calculated using the formula and 
procedure described in Appendix 2. This procedure was followed for each of the 23 categories. 

Data Summary . A weighted mean correlation was recorded for 23 of the 30 categories. This set of 23 
mean correlations was used in this study. 

Analysis of the ContenL Expert, and Meta-Analyses Data 

Analysis of the three sets of means (content analyses, expert ratings, and meta-analyses) included 
transforming the data, identifying outliers, and calculating summary statistics and correlations. Two of the 30 
categories from the theoretical framework, Accessibility and History of Educational Placements, reflected 
variables commonly associated with special education practices and were eliminated for purposes of this 
analysis. 

Calculating Scaled Scores for Each Category and ihe Six Theoretical Constmcts 

In order for all three data sets to be in a comparable metric, the 28 mean ratings from the content analyses, 
the 28 mean ratings from the experts, and the 23 weighted mean correlations from the meta-analyses were 
transformed into z-scores. Z-scores are standardized scores with a mean of zero and a standard deviation of one. 
The z-scores were then transformed into T-scores which are scaled scores with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. This eliminated negative numbers and facilitated interpretation of the data. Using the T-scores, 
an overall mean was calculated for each of the six theoretical constructs and for each of the 28 categories. 

Several steps were completed to ensure the accuracy of data entry and transformation. The data were entered 
and verified. Hand checks were made on several of the transformations from effect size to correlation to ensure 
their accuracy, as well as on the transformations from raw data to z-scores and from z-scores to T-scorcs. All 
transformed scores were reviewed to confirm that the values were within the expected range. 

Identifying Outliers 

Also using the T-scores, least-squares linear regressions were computed between content ratings and expert 
ratings; between content ratings and meta-analyses; and between expert ratings and meta-analyses. Each of these 
three linear regressions was computed utilizing average T-scores for each of the 28 categories in the content 
analysis and expert ratings, and for each of the 23 categories in the meta-analyses. Examination of scatterplots of 
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residuals around regression lines was used to identify outliers, that is, discrepancies among the three sources of 
data. The residuals were also examined using the stem and leaf plots in Figure 1 . 

Stem and leaf plots are a quick way to view a distribution of statistical data (Tukey, 1977). In stem and leaf 
plots, actual numerical values are presented. For each of the three sets of regression residuals in Figure 1, 
(content-expert, content-meta-analyses, expert-meta-analyses) a column, or stem, is presented. The left side of 
the stem contains the first digit of a residual. On the right side of the vertical stem is a row of digits, with each 
digit representing one leaf. Each leaf is the second digit of a resic'ual. To read the stem and leaf plot, take the 
value to the left of the stem and combine it with each leaf to the right of the stem. For example, using the 
content-expert stem, there are four residuals presented with the values -.10, -.10, -.11, and -.15. There is also 
one residual with the value .15 and so on. Using these plots, residuals can be examined and outliers identified. 
For the content-expert residuals there is one clear outlier, .34. The same procedure was used to identify outliers 
for each of the three sets of residuals. Based on these procedures, four categories were identified as outliers. 
State Policy. Student Use of Out of School Time, Psychomotor, and Program Demographics, and om.itted from 
further correlational analyses. 

RESULTS 

The results of this study are presented in four sections. The first section characterizes the final corpus of 
270 reviews (179 handbook chapters and reviews, and 91 meta-analyses). The second section presents an 
average T-score for each of the six theoretical constructs. Summary stalisti'cs, including average T-scores for the 
28 categories are pr'' jnted in the third section. In addition, the third section lists the highest and lowest T-scores 
within each of the three methods (content analyses, expert ratings, and meta-analyses). The final and fourth 
section presents correlations between content analyses, expert ratings, and meta-analyses. 
Characteristics of the Final Corpus of 270 Reviews 

Table 2 presents the substantive focus and disciplinary orientation of the 270 reviews and syntheses that 
were summarized in the content analyses (179 handbook chapters and reviews) and in the 91 meta-analyses 
(research syntheses). The foci of the reviews match the si c theoretical constructs used in developing the 
framework. The six foci range from indirect determinants of learning such as State and District 
Governance and Organization to the more direct determinants of student learning, including Design and 
Delivery of Curnculum and Instruction, Classroom Practices, and Student Characteristics. The 
academic disciplines represented in Tabic 2 include political science and policy studies, sociology and 
anthropology, psychology, and multidisciplinary studies, (i.e., several social science disciplines, including some 
educational and curriculum studies). Psychological studies were further divided into three groups: (I) those 
studies that examined behavioral constructs such as reinforcement, cues, and token economies; (2) studies 
examining cognitive constructs such as expectancies, attributions, metacognitive strategies, and teacher 
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questioning styles; and (3) general psychological studies that encompassed both behavioral and cognitive 
constructs^ or had no clear psychological orientation. 

The studies classified in Table 2 demonstrate that 70% of the education reviews and meta-analyses reported 
in this paper have a psychological orientation, 13% a multidisciplinary approach, 1 1% a political science or 
policy orientation, and 6% have a sociological or anthropological orientation. Classifying studies by focus and 
discipline shows that studies of state and district governance reflect a political science and policy perspective. 
Studies of home, community, and schoolwide contexts have a sociological and anthropological pcrspecli On 
the other hand, studies of more direct determinants of student learning, such as Design and Delivery of 
Curriculum and Instruction. Classroom Practices, and Student Characteristics, typically have a 
psychological perspective. 

The corpus of 270 reviews includes many studies of direct determinants of learning. Direct determinants of 
learning are operationalized using proximal variables, those variables which have an immediate effect on 
students. Student aptitudes and classroom practices are examples of proximal variables. Indirect determinants of 
learning are operationalized using distal variables which are one or more steps removed from students' day-to- 
day lives. State and district policies and demographics are examples of distal variables. Because fewer studies 
in this corpus examined distal variables, it is more difficult to generalize about their influence compared to the 
influence of proximal variables. 

All of the 270 reviews included in this corpus have student learning as a dependent variable. The majority 
of them operationalized student learning in terms of academic achievement. Examples of measures of these 
outcomes included: achievement tests, curriculum-based tests, and tests mandated by school districts, states, and 
the federal government. In some studies, variables can be related to learning on a single occasion whereas a 
different set of variables may be related to changes in learning over time. In this synthesis, it was estimated that 
75% of the studies examined learning on a single occasion whereas 25% examined learning over time. 

Average T-Scores for the Six Theoretical Constructs 

To understand better which of the six theoretical constructs most influenced student learning, the mean T- 
scores of all categories within each construct were averaged together, yielding a grand mean for each construct. 
Table 3 presents the grand means for each of the six theoretical constructs, ordering them from greatest to least 
effect. 

In this research, the theoretical construct with the greatest effect was Student Characteristics, followed 
by Classroom Practices, and Home and Community Educational Contexts. Having less effect were 
Design and Delivery of Curriculum and Instruction and School Demographics, Culture^ 
Climate, Policies, and Practices, while State and District Governance and Organization had the 

least effect. 
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Student Characteristics, Classroom Practices, and Home and Community Educational 
Contexts are direct determinants of student learning, while Design and Delivery of Curriculum and 
Instruction, School Demographics, Culture, Climate, Policies, and Practices, and State and 
District Governance and Organization are indirect determinants of student learning. Constructs that are 
close to students* defining characteristics and educative experiences, for example, psychological aptitudes, 
classroom practices, and home and community environments, exert the most influence on student learning. On 
the other hand, constructs that are removed from students' and their everyday learning experiences, like state and 
district policy, exert the least influence on student learning. 

Average T-Scores for the 28 Categories 

Table 4 presents the average T-scorcs for the three methods: content analyses, expert ratings, and meta- 
analyses, and an overall average T-score for each of the 28 categories. 

Average T-Scores by Category . The overall average T-scores for each of the 28 categories ranged from 
64.8 to 32.9 (range = 31.9). The categories with the highest average T-scores carried the most influence on 
student learning. The five most influential categories were: Classroom Management, Metacognitive, Cognitive, 
Home Environment, and Student and Teacher Social Interactions. The average T-scores for these five categories 
ranged from 64.8 to 56.7 (range = 8.1). Categories with the lowest average T-scores included: Program 
Demographics, School Demographics, State and District Policies, School Policy and Organization, and District 
Demographics. Average T-scores for these categories ranged from 42,8 to 32.9 (range = 9.9). These results 
demonstrated that proximal variables exert more influence than distal variables on school learning. The 
remaining 18 categories listed in Table 4 cannot be as easily characterized. However, many of the more 
influential categories were associated with psychological and classroom practice variables, both of which are 
proximal, while the less influential categories like out of school time and policies about parent involvement tend 
to be distal variables. 

Average T-Scores for E ach of the Three Methods 

This section describes the range of T-scores for the content ratings, expert ratings, and meta-analyses (See 
Table 4). 

Content Ratings . Average T-scores for the content ratings of the 28 categories are presented in Table 4. 
They ranged from 7 1 .2 for the Psychomotor category to 22.4 for the State and District Policies category (range = 
49.3). The categories with the five highest ratings included Psychomotor, Metacognitive, Classroom 
Management, Quantity of Instruction, and Student and Teacher Social Interactions, extending from 71 .2 to 57.3 
(range = 1 3.9). The Psychomotor category, which received an exceptionally high content rating, was considered 
an outlier when the correlational analyses were performed, its high content rating was the result of two review 
articles that reported very strong effects based on Skinnerian and behavioral analyses of psychomotor skills. The 
five categories with the least influence were Parent Involvement Policy, Teacher and Administrator Decision 
Making, District Demographics, School Policy and Organization, and State and District Policies extending from 
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41.6 to 22.4 (range = 19.2). Again, proximal categories, which include psychological and classroom variables, 
have more impact on learning than do distal categories which include policy and demographic variables. 

Expert Ratings . Average T-Scores for the expert ratings of the 28 categories are also presented in Table 4. 
The scores ranged from 68.0 for the Metacognitive category to 32.8 for the State and District Policies category 
(range = 35.2). The categories with the five highest ratings were Metacognitive, Classroom Management, 
Motivation and Affective, Home Hnvironment and Parental Support, and Classroom Instructional, extending 
from 68.0 to 59.3 (range = 8.7). Categories receiving the lowe5:t expert ratings were School Policy and 
Organization, Psychomotor, School Demographics, District Demographics, and State and District Policies, 
extending from 39.1 to 32.8 (range = 6.3). The 61 educational researchers, who wrote definitive review articles 
and rated the importance of the 228 variables, clearly believed that proximal variables like psychological 
attributes, classroom instructional variables, and the home environment, have the most influence on student 
leaniiiig, whereas distal variables like demographics and policy were rated as less important. 

Meta'Analysos . Average T-Scores for the meta-analyses, presented in Table 4, ranged from 70.2 for the 
Cognitive category to 32.6 for the Out of School Time category (range = 37.6). Unlike the other methods of 
analysis wliich included all 28 categories of variables, this method had only 23 categories of data available, 
because meta-analyses could not be found for five categories. The five categories with the highest average T- 
scores were Cognitive, Classroom Management, Home Environment and Parental Support, Metacognitive, and 
Student and Teacher Academic Interactions, extending from 70.2 to 59.3 (range = 10.9). The five with the 
lowest ratings were School Policy and Organization, Classroom Implementation and Support, Psychomotor. 
Program Demographics and Out of School Time, extending from 40.8 to 32.6 (range = 8.2). Generally, the 
proximal variables included in the psychological, classroom instructional, and home environment categories had 
the most impact on school learning, while distal variables like policy and demographics once again had less 
influence. 

Degree of Consensus Among the Three Methods of Analysis 

Pearson product-moment correlations were computed among content analyses ratings, expert ratings, and 
meta-analyses. Prior to computing each of these correlations, separate sets of outliers were identified as 
described in a previous section (Identifying Outliers). 

Content Analyses-Expert Rating Correlation . The correlation between content analyses and expert ratings is 
.704 (p < .01). Before computing this correlation, the following four categories were identified as outliers and 
not included in the analys;is: Stat^ and District Policies, Out of School Time, Psychomotor, and Program 
Demographics. The correlation of .704 suggested that there is substantial agreement about what variables impact 
learning most, based on the agreement between experts ratings and the content analyses of handbook chapters 
and narrative reviews. Whcrw asked to rate the 228 variables, the 61 experts, regardless of their area of expertise, 
did not simply rate their own specializations as important, but instead rated the importance of variables based on 
a "transdisciplinary" understanding of what influences learning. 
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Cuntenl Analyses MclU Analyses Cor relation . The correlation between content analyses and meta-analyses 
was .514 (p < .05). showing, a inoderale tleproe of agreement. The categories identified as outliers and 
eliminated heforc tlu' cnrrelation was computed were State and District Policies, Out of School Time, 
Psychomotor, and l^rcigrain Doinojiraphics. This correlation provided evidence of "inter-sourcc" reliability. The 
agreement between the njota-analyses and content analyses demonstrates the robustness and consistency of the 
results regardless of the source, whether it is a narrative review as represented in the content analyses or a meta- 
analysis. 

Ex pert Ratings-Meta-Analyses Correlation . The correlation between expert ratings and meta-analyses was 
.587 (p < .01 ), evidence of moderate agreement. Only one categorj'. State and District Policies, was identified 
as an outlier and removed before the correlation was computed. This correlation demonstrates agreement 
between expert ratings and the meta-analyses regarding the strength of different categories' effect on student 
learning. Thus experts* understanding of what impacts learning agrees with empirical findings established 
through 91 meta-analyses. This finding along with the other two correlations suggests general agreement among 
experts and empirically-based findings about what variables impact school leajning and their relative strength. 

DISCUSSION 

Evidence suggests that an emergent knowledge base, though neither formalized nor explicit, underlies 
learning. This evidence comes from the disciplines of psychology, sociology, anthropology, political science, 
and multidisciplinary (including curriculum) studies. Because these different academic disciplines have directed 
their attention to different influences on schooling, they have helped to establish a knowledge base that looks at 
learning through many lenses, and that spans an array of influences on learning from the proximal to the distal. 
The presence of this knowledge base is demonstrated by the consensus of experts and findings from empirical 
research. Regardless of which m'Jthod of analysis (content analyses, expert ratings, or meta-analyses) was 
employed, there was moderate to substantial agreement on the relative sizes of influences on school learning. 

Perspectives of Different Academic Disciplines 

The perspectives of different academic disciplines have directed researchers' attention to different types of 
variables in the study of learning. Although disciplinary views of education cannot be comprehensively 
summarized here, it may be useful to remind readers of a few characteristic contributions of these disciplines. 
Political scientists have focused on federal, state, and district level policy variables. Historically, sociologists 
have been concerned with demographic variables such as social class and minority group membership. 
Sociologists have contributed to the research on effective schools and have frequently advocated schoolwide 
organizational solutions to educational ills. Psychologists have directed their attention to the psychological and 
individual characteristics of teachers and learners and have attended not only to psychological characteristics of 
the learner, but features of the classroom, home, and community that foster learning and promote responsibility 
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and independence in students. Diverse disciplines have provided educators with information on many types of 
variables, both proximal and distal, that comprise the knowledge base underlying academic learning. 

Correlations Support a Knowledge Base 

The handbook chapters and narrative reviews summarized in the content analyses often describe research 
results without quantifying them, nor do they cover comprehensively all primary studies or employ explicit 
search criteria in many cases. Meta-analyses, on the other hand, statistically summarize results of many primary 
studies and use explicit criteria for the inclusion and exclusion of studies. Thus, results from the handbook 
chapters and narrative reviews are not isomorphic with the meta-analyses. Nevertheless, the magnitude of the 
correlation between the meta-analyses and the narrative reviews suggests an emergent knowledge base. The 
moderate correlation of expert ratings with results from both the meta-analyses and the narrative reviews further 
suggests an emergent knowledge base on influences on learning. 

The Relative Importance of Distal and Proximal Variables 

Distal variables, like state, district, and school level policy and demographics, have little influence on school 
learning. This finding is inconsistent with current conventional wisdom which argues for policy-driven 
solutions, like school restructuring, school-site management, and tougher teacher credential requirements and 
evaluation, to improve student learning. Characteristics of effective schools have been documented to some 
extent (Holmes, 1989). Consistent with the findings of this paper, however, recent research is providing 
evidence of the limited impact of some schoolwide policies, such as special education classification and 
placement, (Gamoran & Berends, 19H7; Wang, Reynolds, & Walberg, 1988) tracking, (Oakes, 1985) and 
retention (Holmes, 1990; Shepard & Smith, on student outcomes. The moderate degree of consensus 
across the three methods of analysis illustrates the common understanding that distal variables have lesser 
impact. This understanding alst) contributes to the knowledge base on learning. 

Distal variable are at least one step removed from the daily learning experiences of most students. Simply 
instituting new policies, whether state, district, or school level, will not necessarily enhance student learning. 
Implementing a pol.cy of maximized learning time, for example, does not guarantee that students in a given 
classroom will receive instruction from a teacher who plans lessons with special attention to eliminating poor 
management practices and inefficient use of time. Policies do not always reach down to the classroom level. 
Effective policies require implementation by teachers at the classroom and student level. 

In a recent interview, Cohen (Brandt, 1991) described the work of the National Alliance for Restructuring 
Education. The organization's efforts to assist in school restructuring for a network of five states and seven 
districts provides further evidence of the limitations of distal variables and the importance of proximal variables 
in improving student outcomes. Cohen characterizes proximal variables as equally if not more important than 
distal variables in tackling school problems. He further maintains that schools should begin solving problems by 
addressing proximal variables like curriculum, instruction, and assessment that emphasize student outcomes. 
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Based on the results of content analyses, expert ratings, and meta-analyses summarized in this paper, 
proximal variables strongly influence school learning. Proximal variables like psychological, instructional, and 
home environment variables have more impact on learning than most of the variables studied and should be pan 
of an effective strategy to promote student learning. 

Key Proximal Vg ri ublg.s I pflug ncy 3tudcn( U um ins 

Key types of proximal variables - psychological, instructional, home environment - which exert especially 
strong effects, are described below. 

Psychological . The psychological aptitudes which play the most significant role in school learning are 
metacognitive, cognitive, motivational and affective variables; each is discussed further. One of the most 
significant educational findings of the last decade has been the documentation of metacognitive processes that 
serve to guide .students through learning tasks. Many research articles have described metacognitive processes 
and applications such as comprehension monitoring, strategies to facilitate generalization of concepts, self* 
regulatory and self-control strategies, cognitive skills instruction, and reciprocal teaching (Segal et al., 1985; 
Wang & Palincsar, 1989; Weinstein & Mayer» 1986). Re.search results on metacognition have been especially 
helpful in developing instructional strategies for children from educationally disadvantaged and at-risk 
backgrounds (Means & Knapp, 1991). Cognitive processes have also been identified as highly influential. 
Historically, cognition, whether defined as general intelligence, prior knowledge, or specific subject matter 
competence, has always been considered of prime importance. That estimation is confirmed by this empirical 
research and the evaluations of experts. Motivational and affective attributes are now considered cognitive 
constructs and play a key role in students' perseverance and enthusiasm for learning. All of these psychological 
attributes are essential to the development of independent, self-regulated learners. Currently, many educational 
and psychological theorists conceive of learners as architects building their own knowledge structures, a 
conception that reflects the cognitive paradigm of learning now prominent in the social sciences (Gardner, 1987). 

Instructional . Instructional variables exert significant influence on school learning. In the past decade, 
research on classroom management has demonstrated the effectiveness of a variety of instructional techniques 
and teacher behaviors in cont/olling classrooms and enhancing achievement (Doyle, 1986). Examples of 
classroom management techniques include the prompt and efficient handling of routine tasks, the minimization of 
distractions and interruptions . having materials ready for use, and handling behavior problems in a manner that is 
minimally disruptive tu ihe classroom. 

One type oi' classroom interaction that has been linked to student outcomes is the amount and quality of 
teacher and studc nt academic interactions. Academic interactions promote learning by making students aware of 
subject-specific knowledge structures and then helping them develop internal representations of those knowledge 
structures. An example of a teacher and student academic interaction is questioning students. Teacher 
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questioning can be characterized by the frequency of questions, cognitive level of questions, range of difficulty- 
level, the kinds of responses encouraged (extended vs. one word), and post-question wait time. 

A second type of classroom interaction that has also been linked to student outcomes is the frequency and 
quality of teacher and student social interactions. When teachers engage students in social interactions, they can 
model appropriate behaviors, dissuade students from disruptive behavior, and establish a classroom atmosphere 
conducive to learning. Positive teacher and student social interactions contribute to students* sense of self- 
esteem and foster a sense of membership in the classroom and school. Social interactions can also include praise 
and corrective feedback thai guide student learning. Not all praise and feedback is initiated by teachers, however; 
students can also provide feedback and praise to their classmates in cooperative learning situations and through 
peer and cross-age tutoring. 

Home Environment . The proximal variables encompassed by the home environment include not only the 
educational characteristics of the home, but also parent activities and attitudes that support student learning. 
Representative activities and attitudes include parents' expression of interest in student school work, participation 
in school conferences, expectations for students' academic success, and ensuring completion of homework and 
school attendance. In contrast to distal variables which are more removed from students' day to day lives, the 
home is central to students' daily experience. Consequently, the home functions as the most salient out of school 
context for student learning, amplifying or diminishing the school's effect on learning. 

Implications for Practice 

If practitioners and teacher educators wish to enhance school learning, they must attend to proximal 
variables such as: (1) psychological variables, especially metacognition and cognition; (2) classroom instruction 
and management, and student and teacher social and academic interactions; and (3) the home environment. 
Findings from cognitive psychology, including the importance of prior knowledge, individual aptitudes, and 
metacognitive processes, should inform teaching. Students' prior knowledge and level of understanding must be 
taken into account as teachers attempt to structure new content, individual differences in psychological aptitudes 
such as verbal fluency, spatial reasoning, and numeracy influence students' ability to perform in school. In 
order to develop effective lessons, teachers need to determine students' levels of prior knowledge, their relevant 
psychological aptitudes, and their use of learning or metacognitive strategies. Instructional strategies like 
reciprocal teaching, cognitive skills instruction, and adaptive instructional systems incorporate the kinds of 
proximal psychological variables which promote school learning. 

Findings on the salience of classroom instructional variables should also inform teachers' practice. Efficient 
classroom management enables teachers to spend more time on instruction than addressing discipline problems 
and bureaucratic tasks. The increased quantity of time for instruction is positively related to enhanced student 
achievement. Teacher and student academic interactions promote learning by allowing teachers to receive more 
regular feedback about the effectiveness of their instruction and to tailor that instruction to meet the specific needs 
of their students. Students benefit from academic interactions with teachers by receiving instruction that matches 
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their prior knowledge, addresses their misconceptions, and organizes knowledge in ways that are rre.aningful. 
Instructional techniques such as scaffolding mediate between student's prior knowledge and new content. Just 
as teacher and student academic. interactions foster learning, so do social ones. Teachers should engage in 
positive social interactions with students to minimize disruptions, to develop an orderly classroom and safe 
school environment, to encourage creativity and tolerance towards divergent points of views, and to promote the 
value of learning. 

Because of the importance of the home environment lo school learning, teachers must also develop 
strategies to increase parent involvement in their children's academic life. This means teacher should go beyond 
traditional once-a-year parent/teacher conferences and work with parents to see that learning is valued in the 
home. Teachers should encourage parents to be involved with their children's academic pursuits on a day *.o day 
basis, whether helping with homework, monitorng television viewing, reading to their young children, and 
simply expressing the expectation that their children will achieve academic success. 

The evidence linking distal to proximal variables and to learning is sparse. Distal variables such as district 
and state policies may set the stage for classroom practices that affect student learning, but findings from the 
present review provide little supporting evidence. Distal policies are likely to make a major difference in learning 
only when they affect proximal practices. Indeed, these findings may be reflective of a lack of implementation 
and/or the complexities that are generally associated with the implementation of distal processes. 

Two major findings from the present review suggest important policy implications: the actions of students, 
teachers, and parents matter most to student learning; policies at the program, school, district, state, and federal 
levels have limited effect compared to the day-to-day efforts of the people who are most involved in students' 
lives. Knowing that proximal variables have a greater impact on school learning than distal ones, educators, 
when formulating policies, should be mindful of where they can make the biggest difference in terms of the 
student, the classroom, and the home. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Three huge bodies of evidence suggest that a knowledge base for school learning has been emerging in the 
last several decades. Hard-won evidence is attributable to efforts of thousands of primary researchers whose 
contributions can now be synthesized in several ways. Conventional reviews, meta-analyses, and expert ratings 
show moderate to substantial agreement on the relative sizes of influences of variables on academic learaing. 
This review, however, uncovers some discrepancies among the three sources of information that should be 
incentives for additional research. It can be hoped that future primary studies and syntheses will produce greater 
consistency. 

Still, there are limitations on the ultimate precision that can be sought. Even in the primary studies, estimates 
arc affected by the validity of measures of the independent and dependent variables, the match between what is 
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taught and tested, the sampling ol* students, and other factorf,. In some instances, however, the greater the 
shortcomings in validity, the greater the underestimation of effects. 

Reviewers choose or are chosen to write about teaching methods and other educational variables that have 
interested them; selective conceptual biases may be operating. Reviewers may underestimate or overestimate 
effects; certainly they are affected by their own theoretical and/or disciplinary proclivities, spirit and fads of the 
times, and methodological limitations and advances. Psychology, for example, has not always preserved a 
balance among behavior, cognition, and conation. 

In projecting future results from the present findings, great caution is necessary. Poorly implemented 
versions of previously successful practices, especially those shown in special circumstances, are unlikely to 
work as well. Some practices that work well in some settings and with some students may not work as well 
with others, although evidence for such exceptionality is easier to hypothesize than to show consistently. The 
aggregated estimates nonetheless provide one reasonable basis for formulating educational policies and practices. 
They represent what can be distilled from an enormous body of educational research extending over the last half 
century; and the independent sources of evidence show reasonable agreement. 

Ironically, state, district, and school policies that have received the most attention in the last decade of 
educational reform appear least influential on learning. Changing such remote policies, even if they are well 
intentioned and well founded^ must focus on proximal variables in order to result in improved practices in 
classrooms and homes, where learning actufilly takes place. 
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AFPliNDIX A 

Technical Information on the Content Analyses 
of Research Literature on School Learning 

Selection of a Corpus of Studies 

The Final corpus of studies summarized in the content analyses included authoritative reviews and 
handbook chapters. The fmal corpus included journals and books published by the American Educational 
Research Association, government documents and literature recommended by the Scientific Advisory Board 
at Temple University. Chapters from the Annual Review of Psychology , the Annual Review of Sociology. 
Designs for Compensatory Education (Williams, Richmond, & Mason, 1986), the Handbook of Research 
on Teaching (Wittrock, 1986), the Review of Research in Educatio n, other handbooks, and journal review 
articles were included to ensure coverage of every category in the conceptual framework. In all, over 200 
chapters and review articles were identified and read for possible inclusion, and 179 were selected for 
coding. 

Coding Procedure 

The authors developed a 3-point scale to code the strength of each of the 228 variables' relation to 
school learning. Variables with weak relations to learning were coded 1, those with moderate relations 
were coded 2, and those with strong relations were coded 3. Variables were coded on the basis of statistical 
measures (effect sizes/correlations), quantitative measures (the proportions of studies confirming a 
variable's strength), and qualitative measures (descriptions of results). 

For those studies that reported results in terms of effect sizes or correlations, a score of I was given if 
the effect size was less than .10; a score of 2 was given if the effect size was between .10 and .33; and a 
score of 3 was given if the effect size was greater than .33. For those variables for which quantitative 
measures were reported, a score of 1 was assigned if less than 40% of the reported studies found a 
statistically significant relation to a learning outcome; a score of 2 was assigned if between 40% and 80% of 
the reported studies found a significant relation; and a score of 3 was reserved for those variables in which 
more than 80% of the reported studies indicated a significant relation. For those items for which no 
statistical or quantitative indicators were reported, a judgment of weak (I), moderate (2), or strong (3) was 
made on evidence provided in the document's prose description of the results. 

A 15-page coding form was used to record the detailed ratings for each source (handbook chapters, 
review articles, etc.). Over 2,500 pages of coding forms containing the detailed ratings were completed. 
Both the page number in the source and the reported strength for each variable were recorded for each 
citation or discussion. Obviously, none of these sources discussed all 228 variables. In any given source, 
however, there might be multiple ratings of strength and several discusMons or results reported on any 
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numbcT of the 228 variables. Because the sources coded are handbook chapters and review articles, 
inforniation on specific features of the primary studies (such as the unit of analysis, grade levels, or suhjcvi 
matter) summarized in these chapters could not be coded-rather, the synthesis focuses on the strength of 
influences and effects. 

The coding process yielded about 1()»0(X) detailed ratings, which were summarized on a summary 
form for each of the 179 sources. Recorded on the summary forms was an overall mean rating of strength 
of influence for each of the 228 variables discussed. After calculating an overall mean for each of the 228 
variables for a given source, the 10,000 detailed ratings were aggregated into about 3,7(X) summary ratings 
which were then statistically analyzed. 

Data Summary 

The 3,700 summary ratings were further aggregated into 30 categories. As reported earlier, means, 
standard deviations, alpha reliabilities, and frequency of mention were calculated for these 30 categories. 
(Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1990, p. 34). 
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APPENDIX B 

Technical Information on the Meta-Analyses of Research Literature on School Learning 

The findings in Fra.scr ct al. (1987) were compiled from the results of many meta-analyses (or 
quantitative syntheses). Quantitative results from chapters 2, 3, and 4 were used in the current study. 
Chapters 1 and 6 were not included because they did not contain quantitative results. Chapter 5 was not 
included because it summarized the results of chapter 2. The current study used 85 meta-analyses discussed 
in Fraser ct al . Their results were recorded in 23 of the 30 categories of the conceptual framework. 
Because the meta-analyses summarized in F^>aseret al. did not coverall 30 categories, the authors of this 
article conducted a library search described at the end of this appendix. 

Description of the Contents of Fraser et al. ( 1 987) Chapters 2. 3> and 4 

Chapter 2, "Syntheses of Research on Factors Influencing l.earninp." suniinanzed meta-analyses of 
approximately 2,575 individual studies that identified nine aptitudnial> instructional, and environmental 
factors that have consistently exhibited strong influences on student learning (See Fraser et aL, p, 155, for 
examples of the studies included). The results spanned 50 years of research conducted within and outside 
the United Stales. These results included narrative reviews and quantitative syntheses or meta-analyses 
summarizing results for each of Walberg's nine productivity factors. In addition, results from three large 
sets of statistical data on elementary and high school students were included. These data included 
infonnation from the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), High School and Beyond, and 
the International Study of Educational Achievement (EA). Also included were results from studies of the 
most effective ways to bring about constructive changes in schools as well as results from case studies of 
Japanese and American classes, which compared educational productivity in these two countries. Results 
from the syntheses of the several thousand individual studies were presented as correlations or effect sizes. 

Chapter 3» "Contextual and Transactional Influences on Science Outcomes," presented results of 
meta-analyses of individual bivariate studies conducted within and outside the United States. This chapter 
focused exclusively on educational productivity in science education. The impact of contextual and 
transactional factors on science outcomes was synthesized. Contextual factors included, for example, 
student characteristics, teacher characteristics, curriculum materials, facilities and equipment, home 
environment, and school climate. Transactional factors included student behaviors, teacher behaviors, 
external intrusions, instructional research exposure, and classroom climate. The science outcomes studied 
included student achievement, student attitudes, student skills, teacher change, scientific literacy, and career 
choices. Tlic rcsCiU'ch syntheses and meta-analyses summarized in this chapter were based on ERIC's 
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yearly reviews of science education, Project Synthesis results, and new quantitative syntheses reported in 
the research literature. (For examples of the meta-analyses summarized, see Fraser et al., 1987, pp. 167- 
182.) Results from the syntheses were reported as mean correlations, mean effect sizes, or aggregate 
multiple regression results. 

Chapter 4, "Identifying the Salient Facets of a Model of Student Learning: A Synthesis of Meta- 
Analysis," presented results from 134 meta-analyses of achievement outcomes and 92 meta-analyses of 
attitude outcomes. The corpus of studies synthesized in this chapter was identified using a computer search 
of psychological abstracts, dissertation abstracts, and ERIC. Only research syntheses with 10 or more 
studies related to achievement were included. All results were presented as overall correlations. 

Libra ry Scar(;h to Identif y Additional Syntheses 

A library search was conducted to provide coverage for the seven categories not represented in Fraser 
ct al. ( 1987), as well as to provide results from more recent syntheses. Thirty-six new sources, compiled 
from journal articles, books, and an ERIC search, were identified as possible supplements. After 
evaluating the new sources for their type and quality of data, only 12 of the 36 syntheses contained 
quantitative data. However, because six of the studies reported in Fraser et al. also were reported among 
the results in the 12 additional research syntheses, only the other six additional research syntheses were 
added to the corpus. The six additional syntheses did not increase the coverage of the categories of missing 
data, but they did provide more comprehensive coverage of some of the 228 variables within the 23 
categories. The final list of quantitative studies synthesized for the current article is presented in Appendix 
C. 

Description of the Decision Rul^s Used 

Because the results of chapter 4 in Fraser et al. (1987) were not limited to science education (as was 
chapter 3) and because they contained results from 134 syntheses (including some of those reported in 
chapter 2), chapter 4 became the starting point for the selection of correlations and effect sizes. 

The first decision rule was to scan chapter 4 for those results that most closely matched the definitions 
of the 30 categories. If a single result matched one of the categories, that result was selected. If several 
results were reported lliat matched one of the categories, the statistical average of those results was 
recorded. In chapter 4, for example, a variety of correlational results was presented that could be defined as 
cognitive variables; these results included intelligence, general ability, prior achievement, Piagetian 
developmental level, cognitive ability, and cognitive style. The average of the correlations associated with 
these variables was computed and recorded for the cognitive category* 

For those categories where no match was found, a second decision rule was applied: Scan chapter 2 
f or those results that most closely matched the defmition of the remaining categories. For those categories 
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where a match was yel io be found, a third decision rule was applied: Scan chapter 3 lor those results that 
iimsi closely matched the definition of ihe remaining categories. Finally, if after scanning all three chapters 
and the six additional syntheses identified in the library search, there was no match found for a particular 
category, the category remained empty and was assigned a missing data value. 

I >(rect Si/.c 1 raiisfor mation to Correlation 

llie cHecl si/es id) were transformed into correlations ir) using the following formula (Cohen. 1969): 

/• = J/U/-+4)'/2 

lH>rmula and M tocedine in Won;h tiin ; Mea n Correlations 

Because each ofilie mean correlations in this study was itself an aggregated statistic, it represented 
different numbers of relationships. Weighting allowed those mean correlations based on a large number of 
relationships to exert more influence in the calculation of the single, weighted mean correlation for the 
categor\\ Mean correlations based on one or a small number of relationships exened, then, less influence. 
F^or a category combining results from three syntheses, for example, the following formula was employed 
to calculate the weighted mean correlation (Mw), The mean correlation (r) for each synthesis was multiplied 
times the number of statistical relationships (n) in the synthesis to arrive at a product. These three new 
products were summed and then divided by the sum of all the statistical relationships in the three syntheses. 
This produced the weighled mean (Mw) for the category. 

Mw = I(r*n)/Z(n) 
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APPENDIX C 



Meta-analyses of Educationsil Research taken from Fraser, Walberg, Welch, and Hattie 
(1987). Syntheses of Educational Productivity Research. In The International Journal 
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Table 1 



Description of Theoretical Constructs, Categories, and Illustrative 
Variables Incorporated into the Theoretical Framework 



State and District Governance and Organization 

These caiegories are associated with state- and disirict-lcvcl school governance and adminisiraiion. They include 
stale curriculum and textbook policies, testing and graduate requirements, teacher licensure, specific provisions in 
icachcr contracts, and some district-level administrative and fiscal variables. 

Categ ory Illustrative Variable 

District Demographics School District Size 

State and District Policies Teacher licensure requirements 

Home and Community Educational Contexts 

These categories arc associated with the home and community contexts within which schools function. They 
include community demographics, peer culture, parental support and involvement, and amount of time students 
spend out of scl)OOl on activities such as television viewing, leisure reading, and homework. 



Categ ory Illustrative Variable 

Community Socioeconomic level of community 

Peer Group Level of peers' academic aspirations 

Home Environment and Parental Support Parental involvement in ensuring completion of homework 

Student Use of Out of School Time Student participation in clubs and extracurricular activities 



School Demographics, Culture, Climate, Policies, and Practices 

These categories arc associated with school-level demographics, culture, climate, policies, and practices. They 
include demographics of the student body; whether the school is public or private, and levels of funding for 
specific categorical programs; schooHevcl decision-making variables; and specific school-level policies and 
practices, including policies on parental involvement in the school. 



Category 

School Demographics 
Teacher/Administrator Decision-Making 
School Culturc (Ethos conducive to 

teaching and learning) 
Schoolwide Policy and Organization 
Accessibility 

Parcntal Involvement Policy 



niustrative Variable 
Size of school 

Principal actively concerned with instructional program 
Schoolwide emphasis on recognition of academic 

achievement 
Explicit schoolwide discipline policy 
Accessibility of education program (overcoming 

architectural communication and environmental barriers) 
Parental involvement in improvement and operation of 

instructional program 



Design and Delivery of Curriculum and Instruction 

These categories arc associated with instruaion as designed and with the physical arrangements for its delivery. 
They include the instructional strategics specified by the curriculum, and characteristics of instructional materials. 



Cateporv 

Program Demographics 
Curriculum and Instniction 
Curriculum Design 



Illustrative Variable 

Size of instnictional group (whole class, small group, and one- 

on-onc instruction) 
Alignment among goals, contents, instruction. 

assignments, and evaluation 
Materials employ advance organizen; 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Classroom Practices 

These categories are associated with the implementation of the curriculum and the instructional program. They 
include classroom routines and practices, characteristics of instruction as delivered, classroom management, 
monitoring of student pfiogress, quality and quantity of instruction provided, student/teacher interactions, and 
classroom climate. 



Category Illll§ti?livg Variable 

Classroom Implementation Support Establishing efficient classroom routines and 

communicating rules and procedures 
Classroom Instruction Use of clear and organized direct instruction 

Quantity of Instruction Time on task (amount of time students are actively 

engaged in learning) 

Classroom Assessment Use of assessment as a frequent integral component of 

instruction 

Classroom Management Group alerting (teacher uses questioning/recitation 

strategies that maintain active participation by all students) 

Student and Teacher Social Interactions Student responds positively to questions from other 

students and from teacher 

Student and Teacher Academic Interactions Frequent calls for extended, substantive oral/written 

response (not one- word answers) 

Classroom Climate Cohcsiveness (members of class are friends sharing 

common interests and values emphasizing cooperative goals 



Student Characteristics 

These categories are associated with individual students, including demographics, academic history, and a variety 
of social, behavioral, motivational, cognitive, and affective characteristics. 



Caiegory Ulustrativc Variable 

Student Demographics Gender and marker 

History of Educational Placement Prior grade retention 

Social and Behavioral Positive, nondisruptivc behavior 

Motivational and Affective Attitude toward subject matter instructed 

Cognitive Level of specific academic knowledge in subject area 

instructed 

Metacognitive Comprehension monitoring (planning; monitoring 

effectiveness of attempted actions and outcomes of actions; 
testing, revising, and evaluating learning strategies) 

Psychomotor Psychomotor skills specific to area instructed 



Table 2 

Classification of the 270 Reviews and Syntheses Used in the 
Content Analyses and Meta-Analyses 



Disciplinary Orientation of 
Reviews 


State and District 
uovernance and 
Organization 


Home & 
Community 
Educational 

Contexts 


School Demo- 
graphics, Culture, 
Climate, Policies, 
and Practices 


Design and St 
Delivery of Chart 
Curriculum and 
Instruction 


rUilULal oLlCllLC/f UllLy 






Q 
0 


A 


Sociological/Anthropological 


1 
1 


0 


5 


0 


Psychological: General 


3 


3 


4 


37 


Psychological: Cognitive 


1 


2 


0 


25 


Psychological: Behaviorist 


0 


0 


0 


6 


MultidiscipHnary* 


4 


0 


5 


25 


Total Number of Studies 


23 


14 


22 


97 


Percent of Studies 


9.0 


5.0 


8.0 


36.0 



♦ Examples of studies classified as multidisciplinary include curriculum studies and compcndiums of results of cd 



Table 3 

Averaj^e T-Scores for each of the Six Theoretical Constructs 



Theoretical Construct Average T-Score 

Student Characteristics 54.7 

Classroom Practices 53.3 

Home and Community Educational Contexts 51.4 

Design and Delivery of Curriculum and Instruction 47.3 

School Demographics, Culture, Climate, Policies, and Practices 45.1 

State and District Governance and Organization 35.0 



Table 4 



T-Scores, Average T-Scores, and Number of Sources and Statistical Relationships 
by Category for the Content Analyses, Expert Ratings, and Meta-Analyses (Ordered from 

Greatest to Least Average T-Scores) 



Category 


Content 
Ratings 


Expert 
Ratings* 


Meta- 
Analyses 


Average 


Number of 
Sources in 
Content 


Number of 
Statistical 
Relationships 

in N^Ptn- 
111 ivi^La 

Analyses 


Classroom Management 


59.5 


64.9 


70.0 


64.8 


42 


15 


Mctacogniiive 


60.0 


68.0 


61.1 


63.0 


76 


186 


Cognitive 


55.5 


58.1 


70.2 


61.3 


101 


825 


Home Environment and Parental 
Support 


51.9 


62.1 


61.3 


58.4 


47 


92 


Student and Teacher Social 
Interactions 


57.3 


56.1 


** 


56.7 


44 




Social and Behavioral 


55.5 


55.0 




55.2 


35 




Motivation and Affective 


53.3 


64.9 


46.2 


54.8 


81 


899 


Peer Group 


56.4 


56.1 


49.3 


53.9 


18 


122 


Quantity of Instruction 


57.3 


50.2 


53.7 


53.7 


69 


168 


School Culture 


49.2 


57.7 


52.8 


53.3 


49 


185 


Qassroom Qimate 


56.8 


54.2 


45.9 


52.3 


75 


734 


Classroom Instructional 


49.7 


59.3 


47.2 


52.1 


156 


4095 


Curriculum Design 


51.0 


51.0 


52.0 


51.3 


97 


752 


Student and Teacher Academic 
Interactions 


51.5 


41.9 


59.3 


50.9 


29 


14 


Classroom Assessment 


51.5 


52.6 


47.3 


50.4 


61 


45 


Community 


47.4 


50.6 


** 


49.0 


15 


** 


Psychomotor 


71.2 


36.3 


39.3 


48.9 


6 


637 


Teacher/Administrator Decision 
Making 


40.7 


56.1 




48.4 


21 


** 


Curriculum and Instruction 


52.8 


44.3 


46.0 


47.7 


108 


1001 
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Table 4 (continued) 



T-Scores, Avenifie T-Scores, and Number of Sources and Statistical Relationships 
by ('afegory for the Content Analyses, Expert Ratings, and Meta-Analyses (Ordered from 

Greatest to Least Average T-Scores) 



Category Content Expert Meta- Average Number of Number of 

Ratings Ratings* Analyses Sources in Statistical 

Content Relationships 
Ratings in Meta- 
Analyses 



Parental Involvement Pe)licy 


41.6 


43.1 


52.6 


45.8 


23 


1 


Classroom Impicnicntation 
Support 


49.2 


48.6 


39.3 


45.7 


66 


27 


Student Demographics 


43.0 


41.1 


50.4 


44.8 


90 


904 


Siudcnt Use of Out of School 
Time 


53.7 


46.6 


32.6 


44.3 


17 


274 


Program Demographics 


55.1 


39.5 


33.9 


42.8 


23 


725 


School Demographics 


44.8 


36.3 


43.0 


41.4 


25 


491 


State and District Policies 


22.4 


32.8 


56.0 


37.0 


19 


22 


School Policy and Organization 


29.5 


39.1 


40.8 


36.5 


74 


120 


District Demographics 


32.2 


33.6 




32.9 


14 




Accessibility 


*** 


*** 










History of Educational 
Piaccnient 


*** 


*** 






*** 


*** 



♦ There were 61 respondents who rated each of the 30 categories 

♦* Data were unavailable for these categories; in analyses, they were coded as missing data. 

*** The Accessibility and History of Educational Placement categories were removed prior to computation of the 

T-Scorcs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The soaring number of American children living in poverty has triggered a surge of efforts to 
improve the coordination of services for children. With the breakdown of traditional fami'v structures, 
the multiple needs of children and families, particularly in impoverished areas, are of unprecedented 
proportion. Sadly, our fragmented service-delivery system in urban America is far from adequate in 
meeting these needs. Many believe that human services institutions in urban environments (e.g., health, 
education, family social services) can be much more effective if restructured toward a complementary 
and coordmated system of assistance for children and families. 

This problem is much easier to frame than are the structures of and strategies for its solution. 
There is no one "best way" to restructure human services institutions toward coordination. Although 
practical savvy about "what works" and "what doesn't" is growing, a great deal remains to be learned 
about the design and implementation of successful collaborative ventures (Behrman, 1992; Crowson & 
Boyd, 1993). Toward that end, and building upon our earlier review of the literature on coordination 
of children's services (Crcwson & Boyd, 1993), this paper compares and analyzes features of the models 
represented in five coordinated services efforts located, respectively, in Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, and Charlotte. 

The variety of contemporary coordinated ventures is impressive. Efforts to date have ranged 
from state-level social services coordination, to state encouragement of local coordination; and from city- 
and county-wide initiatives, to neighborhood and school-site experimentation. Although schools have 
been involved in most of these projects, relatively little agreement exists concerning the best models for 
services coordination. For example, disagreement persists as to whether it is more effective for services 
coordination to be school-based, or based outside the school but closely linked to schooling; or 
community-based and not directly linked to schooling (Behrman, 1992). Furthermore, approaches to 
services coordination so far have ranged widely in the scope of services provided, the client populations 
targeted, the sources of funding, and the very nature of the collaborative relationship (e.g., informal and 
voluntary, formal and contracted, etc.). 

Despite the diversity of approaches to services coordination thus far, many common 
administrative problems and issues have been faced in much of tiie current experimentation. Typically, 
these have included implementation difficulties in such matters as: blending professionals across agencies 
who have distinct and separate training; loosening up "turT boundaries between service providers; 
developing meaningfiil communication between the collaborating partners; removing "red-tape" and 
rules/regulations constraining cooperation; and providing leadership in cross-agency situations in which 
there is little recourse to authority (Crowson & Boyd, 1993). 
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The commonalities in administrative issues are such that a number of very useful handbooks and 
guidelines for services integration have been developed. While respecting the diversity of approaches, 
these handbooks offer valuable suggestions to nearly all projects in such problem areas as the sharing of 
confidential information, locating funding sources, developing trust between agencies, designing an 
evaluation system, and involving the conununity (see, e.g., Bruner, 1991; Melaville & Blank, 1991; 
Blank, Melaville, & Asayesh, 1993). 

These handbooks reflect an accumulation of knowledge on effective implementation of services 
coordination. They build on a solid growth in the understanding drawn from parallel experiences across 
diverse efforts, including such lighthouse experiments as *'New Beginnings*' in San Diego; the "Cities 
in Schools** projects in more than a dozen states; the **Walbridge Caring Conrniunities** effort in St. 
Louis; and the *'New Futures" interventions in four cities. 

What the handbooks and guidelines and experiential evidence to date do not adequately provide, 
however, are insights into **deep structure" issues in cooperating institutions that may need to be 
addressed in successful services integration. Though unexamined, such issues are often recognized. It 
is not uncommon to find in the available handbooks such observations as: (a) ** child- and family-serving 
institutions [must] fundamentally change the way they think, behave, and use their resources" ; (b) training 
should help participants to "unlearn the attitudes and behaviors common in highly bureaucratic, 
agency-centered, and problem-oriented institutions'*; and (c) **the culture inside all institutions and 
agencies represented on the collaborative must change** (Blank, Melaville, & Asayesh, 1993). 

Despite the knowledge gained from experience, we still need to know more about the complex 
and difficult matter of bringing separate public-sector institutions toward successful collaboration. Talk 
of '*fundamentally changing** the ways in which institutions behave and changing institutional ** cultures** 
recognizes that deeply imbedded qualities of organizations tend to come into play in servicesHX)ordination 
experimentation. Among these deep structures are the separate reward and personnel systems; 
environmental relationships; operating procedures and conventions; and resource-management systems 
that uniquely characterize each institution's **lifespace/ Difficult enough to fathom as separate 
institutions, the structures of institutions in processes of coordination can become exceedingly abstruse. 

This analysis is enlivened by recent theorizing on the topic of institutional collaboration (see 
particularly. Gray, 1991; Gray & Wood, 1991; Wood & Gray, 1991). Our major goal is to identify and 
highlight some central questions to be asked, and some alternative administrative models to be explamed 
within institutional collaboration. It is hoped that our analysis will help frame some of the key questions 
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to be pursued in the next stage of our research-the development of a survey instrument from which to 
learn more about the effective design and administration of alternative models for coordinated children's 
services. 

BACKGROUND 

There is wide variety and creativity in children's services coordination to date, and, as mentioned, 
no single best way to proceed. Nevertheless, as experinientation progresses, and indeed as the pace of 
program development increases, the pros and cons of comparative approaches to services coordination 
are beginning to emerge. Differences in impact may be associated with variation in the locus of 
service-provision. A school-based approach benefits from the school's position as a dominant 
neighborhood institution but can suffer from excessive control by schools. A school-linked approach can 
more effectively balance school and nonschool contributions but may still be too heavily "institutions- 
oriented. A community-based model can incorporate a wider diversity of resources and facilities (e.g., 
churches, community organizations, clubs) but may lose some focus in its dispersion of stakeholders (see 
Chaskin & Richman, 1992). 

A sense of comparative models also can be gleaned from analyses of differing programmatic goals 
and program outcomes in services coordination (see Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1992). Some common 
programmatic foci to date have been parent education/participation and school -readiness intervention; teen 
pregnancy and teen parenting collaboration; dropout prevention; substance abuse prevention; and the more 
generic linkage of an array of services to children and families (e.g., educational, medical, mental health, 
welfare, employment, legal). In an examination of outcomes among a sample of 55 initiatives arranged 
by program type, Wang, Haertel, and Walberg (1992) report some early (although varied) evidence of 
success. They also report, however, that the evidence is insufficient to gau£e the extent to which 
collaboration is a contributing factor in these outcomes. 

One important issue raised in our discussion and analysis is the extent to which coordination 
among services is necessary and desirable. The literature on coordinated services tends to be ambivalent. 
For example, while distinguishing between cooperation and collaboration, Hord (1986) says that both are 
"valued models, but each serves a unique purpose and yields a different return" (p. 22). She then, 
however, mars the distinctions by stating that "collaboration is highly recommended as the most 
appropriate mode for interorganizational relationships" (p. 26). 

The five projects included in this examination vary in the degrees to which they approach the 
rational ideal of full coordination and collaboration, but each nevertheless has achieved some impressive 
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results. The fact remains that ar«y kind of cooperation is probably an improvement over a total (or almost 
complete) lack of coordination. Each of the five projects examined, has moved well beyond the stage 
of simple cooperation and deserves accolades for its accomplishments* 

The idea of alternative models for coordinated ventures has been advanced not only by Hord 
(1986), but also by Intriligator (1992), who suggests that interagency interactions can be useftilly 
examined along a continuum of cooperation to coordination to collaboration. In cooperation, the 
independence of individual agencies may be affected only marginally, changes in institutional policy and 
structure are minimal, and "turT is not a serious issue. Under collaboration (at the opposite end of the 
continuum), there will be a loss of institutional autonomy; interagency policymaking in place of agency 
independence; and a need to go beyond "turT toward consensus and well-established trust. Experience 
in the United States thus far suggests that, rather than either cooperative, coordinative, or collaborative, 
some efforts have tended simply to be "co-located." Even in co-location, difficult issues can arise over 
shared facilities usage, managerial control, resource allocation, professions* protection, and information 
flow. 

We have suggested (Boyd & Crowson, 1992) another way of comparing coordinated services, 
that is, according to their differing styles of administrative implementation. Projects are frequently 
initiated as strategic interventions, pragmatically and iteratively moving toward a goal of coordination 
and problem-solving as the project unfolds. An alternative model is a strategy of systemic reform, where 
key institutional constraints (e.g., conflicting reward systems, differing norms and conventions, 
professional training differences) are identified early and incorporated into strategically pre-planned 
reform implementation. 

A more comprehensive comparison of theoretical models for organizational collaboration has been 
developed by Gray and Wood (1991). They warn that relatively little theory yet exists that adequately 
addresses interorganizadonal behavior and relationships. Nevertheless, Gray and Wood do find some 
worthwhile, comparative explanations embedded in a range of six theoretical perspectives: (1) resource 
dependence theory; (2) social perfcnnance theory; (3) strategic management theory; (4) microeconomic 
theory; (5) social ecology theory; and (6) negotiated order theory. 

In a companion piece. Wood and Gray (1991) suggest a means whereby the array of theoretical 
perspectives can provide at least the beginnings of a "general theory of collaboration." Key variables 
identified are: (a) the role of the convener in collaboration; (b) the impact of environmental complexity 
and control upon collaboration; and (c) the impact of both individual and collective self-interests upon 
collaboration. 
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In the pagers that follow, we draw on much of this early work as a rough conceptual guide for 
an examination of a few selected efforts in children's services coordination. Brief profiles of children's 
services projects cases*") in five cities are presented below, followed by an in-depth, comparative 
discussion of the projects from the perspective of institutional analyses. 

THE CASES 

The profiles presented below are based on information collected through site visits, interviews 
with project participants, descriptive and evaluative project reports, and presentations and discussions 
concerning the five projects presented at the National Center on Education in the Inner Cities' (CEIC) 
invitational conference on ''School/Community Connections" held in October, 1992. The five projects 
are: ""The Minneapolis Youth Trusty the "Nation of Tomorrow** partnership in Chicago; Houston's 
"School of the Future" initiative; the "Family Service Center" project in East Los Angeles; and "A 
Child's Place" in Charlotte. Although not a part of CEIC's ongoing study, A Child's Place was 
represented at the October conference and is thus, included here for comparative purposes. 

While these five projects cannot ftiUy represent the current diversity and creativity in coordinated 
services experimentation, they do provide an instructive range of initiatives. Because they remain in 
various stages of development, the projects do not necessarily represent unequivocal models of success 
in services coordination. Still, each represents a significant advance over fragmented, traditional 
approaches to children's services. We begin our profiles with {he Minneapolis Youth Trust, a city-wide, 
macro-level model. We then turn to profiles of four programs that focus on specific schools. 

The Minneapolis Youth Trust 

The Youth Trust is a city-wide collaborative organization involving Minneapolis 
employers, schools, and a number of youth-serving agencies. Formed in 1989, witli 
leadership from the mayor's office, the Trust is focused heavily on strengthening the 
work readiness and employability of young people in Minneapolis. Self-d escribed, its 
major goal is helping to prepare "youth growing up in Minneapolis with the skills and 
experiences needed to become productive workers and successftil adults" (Scannapieco, 
1992). 

The Youth Trust is a partnership of "member*" organizations (jirimarily 
Minneapolis -area businesses and nonprofit employers) >lho are asked to support the Trust 
by contributing annually, developing jobs for youths, and contributing volunteers 
(primarily mentors) from the ranks of their employees. In 1990-91, some 189 employers 
were contributing members of the Trust. Additional resources arc provided by the 
McKnight Foundation. 
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The Tpost is an umbrella organization, with three divisions of activity. The first 
division, the Buddy Systeniy recruits adult volunteers from the member organizations to 
work with children and youth as friends, mentors, or tutors. The Buddy System matches 
adult volunteers in one-on-one or group relationships through such Minneapolis 
youth-serving agencies as Big Brothers/Big Sisters, Hennepin County Community 
Services, the Hmong American Partnership, the American Refugee Committee, and the 
University YMCA. The second division of the Trust is thtJob Connection, an effort by 
members to help youths develop work values, career options, and successful work 
experiences. Employers provide internships and summer jobs, and work generally to 
develop the employability of Minneapolis' young people. 

The third division of the Trust is School Partnersy a set of school partnerships 
between businesses or nonprofit members of the Trust and Minneapolis Public Schools 
in relationships individually designed to match Trust-member resources to school needs. 
Some examples are: (a) a partnership between AT&T and Northeast Middle School to 
improve the development of academic, social, and emotional skills; (b) a relationship 
between General Mills and Bethune Academy to increase parental involvement; (c) a 
partnership between Honeywell and North High School to help keep students and teachers 
abreast of developments in technology; and (d) a relationship between Northeast State 
Bank and Holland Elementary School to provide employee volunteers and tutors. 

As indicators of success, the Youth Trust points to its sizeable list of member 
organizations and individual volunteers; its great variety of active partnerships, programs, 
and activities; its success in providing sunmier jobs and community-service employment; 
its activities that teach employable skills; and its success in publicizing the work of the 
Trust. Feedback and evaluation also indicate some areas of concern, especially in 
clarifying the mission and role of the Youth Trust; in facilitating the collaboration b^ind 
the Trust; in establishing clearer and quicker lines of communication; in balancing growth 
in membership against improving services to members; in evaluating the overall impact 
of the Trust; and in nurturing good relations among coIIafcK)rators in the Trust (e.g., 
among schools and their partners) (Johnson, 1992). 



The Nation of Tomorrow. Chicago. Illinois 

The Nation of Tomorrow project is a 5-year (1989-1994) partnership between the 
University of Illinois, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, four African-American and 
Hispanic communities in Chicago, and a target public elementary school in each 
community. The name is derived from a statement made 80 years ago by President 
Theodore Roosevelt: "When you take care of children, you are taking care of the nation 
of tonwrrow." 

With the University of Illinois as initiator and convener, the projea attempts to 
link academia, public schools, parents, and various community agencies in a set of 
collaborative working relationships. School-based, in a group of Chicago elementary 
schools characterized by concentrations of poverty and racial isolation, the project seeks 
to improve children's lemming and development as well as to change relationships and 
conneaions among key urban institutions. 
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The Nation of Tomorrow targets four primary elements in children's lives: (1) 
the family; (2) the school; (3) community child care and youth opportunities; and (4) 
community health care agencies. The project contains three major program components. 
The first of these, Family Ties^ focuses on parent education and involvement in the 
education of their children at school. Its activitiCvS are intended to involve pare;nts, social 
service providers, clergy, teachers, and other community leaders in developing parent 
education programs that will be taught by parents in each community. Parent 
involvement and institutional linkages are facilitated by teams of family advocates who 
are persons hired from each community. 

A second component of the project is Partners in Health. This component seeks 
to promote the health of children and youth using a grassroots community-based approach 
to assist parents in understanding and taking greater responsibility for the primary health 
care of their children. It seeks to help parents learn more about the health care services 
available in their communities, how to gain access to them, and how to make them work 
in the best interests of their children. The work of this component is conducted primarily 
through the project's elementary schools by full-time school nurses whose responsibilities 
are to coordinate and work with teams of family and child advocates hired from within 
the community. 

The third project component, School Enhancement Activities, is designed to assist 
teachers and administrators in each school with their own professional learning and 
development. The component is bitsed on collaborative models of staff development. It 
proceeds from the premise that organizational problems in the schmil must be addiessed 
befort^ significant improvements car be made ai the classroom level. 

The project is administered by a University of Illinois-based director and staff, 
and is overseen by an operations l>oard that consists of University, community, and 
school representatives. Each of the four sltCvS is served by a full-time site director who 
works out of a project school and serves as a liaison between the University and the 
community and among community institutions (including the school) involved in the 
project. 

By its second and third years of implementation (1991 and 1992), the Nation of 
Tomorrow reported some initial accomplishments iii the professional development of 
school staff, particularly teachers, and in the growth of community /parental 
responsiveness to (and involvement in) services outreach (Dunbar, 1991). Inquiries into 
administrative issues during this period revealed difficulties common to 
services-coordination efforts elsewhere, particularly in: effectively moving partner^ 
toward collaboration; adapting the separate institutional procedures of partners to 
collaboration; resolving control and resource issues; and changing actor "mentalities" 
toward the services -coordination role (Crowson, Smylie, & Hare, 1992; Smylie, 
Crowson, & Hare, 1992). 
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Houston's School of the Future 

With support from the Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, three of Houston*s 
public schools Inaugiirated the School of the Future project in the spring of 1990, The 
schools are a middle school serving grades 6-8, and two K-6 elementary schools. Similar 
projects were Inaugurated simultaneously in Austin, Dallas, and San Antonio, The 
Houston schools serve concentrations of minority students (largely Hispanic) and 
communities experiencing critical inner-city problems, such as school dropout, teen 
pregnancy, substance abuse, inadequate health care, family poverty, and various unmet 
family needs, 

TTie overall objective of this project is to enrich and enhance the lives of children 
in each of the schooPs communities through integration of health and human services; 
involvement of parents and teachers in the work of the school; involvement of both public 
and private organizations in the project as partners; and development of a strong 
conmiitment to the project among school staff members. 

By 1992-93, the School of the Future project was in its third year-with a long 
list of activities underway to increase parents* involvement in the schools; provide family 
counseling; enrich the academic and extracurricular offerings of the schools; affect family 
functioning and student health-related problems; address alcohol and drug abuse issues; 
and coalesce neighborhood organizations around children/families and their needs, 

A central focus of the School of the Future effort from its inception has been 
carefril attention by the Hogg Foundation to research and process/product evaluation. 
Teams of evaluators, plus one social worker who plays a vital role as site-coordinator at 
each school, monitor program development and implementation. From this careftil 
evaluation, a useful documentation of some key implementation issues in coordinated 
services experimentation has emerged. These analyses include some seemingly mundane 
but nevertheless important problems of finding space in overcrowded schools for added 
services, finding qualified applicants for newly designed roles as **parent volunteer 
coordinators," and getting satisfactory Spanish-language translations in the right dialects 
and vocabularies for each neighborhood. 

The implementation problems to date have also included some difficult issues in 
blending the service additions into the instructional mission of the school, generating 
teacher commitment to the services-coordination pef jpective of the project, and 
overcoming a reluctance among parents to see the school as "a place to go" and indeed 
as a place where they can actively participate and even exercise leadership (Arvey & 
Tijerina, 1992), 



The Family Service Center. East Los Angglw 

The Murchison Street School, an elementary school in East Los Angeles, is the 
site of a newly developing Family Service Center, The K-6 school is among the 
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lowest-achieving schools in Los Angeles. It serves a deep-poverty neighborhood of the 
city; its student enrollment is more than 95% Hispanic. 

The project has been initiated by school staff in partnership with the California 
State University at Los Angeles. The goal of the project is to improve student 
achievement through efforts to coordinate school and community resources in such a 
way as to achieve programmatic coherence and improved services for inner-city students 
and families. 

Still in the early stages of implementation in late 1992, the Family Service Center 
started by opening a parent center within the Murchison Street School. The intent of this 
effort was to welcome parents, provide parenting workshops, channel parents into school 
involvement, and offer a resources/referral facility to families vis-a-vis services 
information, 

A second element of the project, still in the initial stages of development in late 
1992, is the implementation of a multiservice center at the school site to bring an array 
of city, county, and community agencies into cooperative alignment with the project. 
y\gencies working closely with the Center early on have included a local conmiunity 
service center, a Latino Family Preservation Project, the University of Southern 
California Dental School, the California State University at Los Angeles, and two private 
nonprofit agencies involved in education and treatment for substance and alcohol abusers. 

Staff members in the Center are assigned by their home agencies and work with 
clients on a referral basis. Case managers are employed by the Center to assess 
family-assistance needs, provide direct services when appropriate, refer families for 
assistance to appropriate agencies, follow up on referrals, monitor outcomes, and assist 
with transportation needs (Bilovsky & Zetlin, 1992; Zetlin & Bilovsky, 1992), 

A Child^s Place. Charlotte 

Located in downtown Charlotte, A Child's Place provides education and a range 
of social services for homeless children and their families. The facility opened in the 
fall of 1989 in a downtown church, moving in 1992 to space in a nearby public 
elementary school. The client families and children tend to live in shelters or motels for 
the homeless in the downtown area. 

The plight of the homeless in Charlotte sparked an initiative developed by the 
executive director of the nearby Traveler Aid Society, who was joined by several social 
workers at other community agencies. T.iese individuals approached the administration 
of the Charlotte Public Schools. Additional pressure to "do something" came from 
influential members of the business community who were serving as board members at 
some of the community*s social service agencies. 

The highly transient students at A Child's Place remain an average of just 18 
days. While enrolled, the students are provided with medical, dental, and eye exams, 
and other necessary health services. Clothing is provided as are school and 
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personal-hygiene supplies. The center also assists in family resettlement and provides 
parent and child support and counseling. 

The staff includes a coordinator, teacher, aide, and social worker (with the 
designation "family advocate"). The center is supported by the Charlotte Public Schools, 
corporate donors, and the contributions of private social service agencies. Public social 
service agencies are not involved. 

An enlightening element in the service collaboration aspect of A Child's Place 
is an ongoing tension regarding its central role. As discussed by Mickelson, Yon, and 
Carlton-LaNey (1992), the center has been caught in an unresolved balancing of 
educational and welfare initiatives, which has resulted in difficulties in establishing its 
identity: Is A Child's Place fundamentally a school for homeless children with some 
added social-service elements? Or, is the center really a social agency with an added 
educational component? 

Tlie tension's origin might be traced to the fact that the initial staff and governing 
board emphasized education over social services and was replaced by a staff and board 
whose emphases are just the reverse. The conflict and tensions are evident regarding 
time usage; service priorities; planning; day-to-day operations; and the consistency of 
service ''messages'' provided client families (Mickelson, Yon, & Carlton-LaNey, 1992), 

The cases briefly profiled above represent two projects in which a local university is a key 
partner, one citywide project initiated with leadership from the mayor's office, one project with very 
little outside funding, and one project with much direct, initiatory involvement from a private foundation. 
Each of the projects involves the public school system, but with varying degrees of scope and intensity. 
The citywide Minneapolis effort employs a number of member-organization partnerships distributed 
among an array of city schools. The Chicago, Houston, and Los Angeles efforts, conversely, are focused 
on just one or at most four school sites. The Charlotte program began in a church and is now only 
incidentally lodged in a school. 

The projects also differ somewhat in the degree to which the iraditional educational roles and 
activities of schools are affected by collaboration. Tlie Minneapolis partnerships tend to be ''addK)ns'' 
with few demands upon educators to change roles or perspectives. The Chicago and Houston projects 
appear to seek a somewhat more extensive blending of the children's service missions into the 
instructional behavior of the schools. The Los Angeles effort likewise seeks a change in school missions 
but through the less intensive procedure of offering educators increased referral options for selectively 
identified children and families in need. The Charlotte program is as yet unclear as to whether it is 
primarily a social-service or education provider. 

These comparative elements in the profiled cases are summarized in Table 1 . It should be noted 
that all five projects utilize the services of at least one outside organization (often in the role of convener 
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as well as project participant) causing some expected impact upon the institutional behavior of a school 
I or schools. In its simplest form, this expected impact may be an expansion of the noninstructional array 

of services to children and families; in a more complex form, the expected impact may be a change in 
I the school's sense of mission and in the school's linkage between classroom instruction and this changed 

mission. In any inquiry into services coordination, it is important to determine the nature of the 
I coordination's impact upon the school as an institution, and, alternatively, its expected impact upon any 

other cooperating institution(s). 
I Again, by no means should it be assumed that the cases profiled here encompass the full range 

of possible approaches or models for services coordination. Nor should it be assumed that these are all 

■ necessarily exemplary projects, deserving detailed replication. Furthermore, a number of other projects 
elsewhere have received more publicity. Among these are: "New Beginnings" in San Diego; the 

■ "Walbridge Caring Communities" in St. Louis; various schools across the nation involved in the Comer 
* School Development Program; the "Success for All" experiments in Baltimore and elsewhere; and 
m projects in four cities identified as the "New Futures" effort under the support of the Annie E. Casey 
B Foundation (see Payzant, 1992; Blank, Melaville, & Asayesh, 1993; Dolan, 1992; Melaville & Blank, 
. 1991; Wehlage, Smith, & Lipman, 1992). 

FROM CAS&COMPARISON TO INSTITUTIONAL ANAVXSIS 
I The Idealized Process of Collaboration 

It is no accident that imprecise and confusing terminology is found in services-coordination 
I literature. With little attention to key differences in meaning, projects are interchangeably and variously 

labeled as efforts toward services coordination, integration, or collaboration. As far back as 1986, 
I however, Hord suggested that there are significant differences in attributes and relationships between 

coordinative and collaborative arrangements. Much conflict can arise, she concluded, from the simple 
I fact that the individuals involved in a project may be unclear as to which model (coordination or 

collaboration) represents the central expectation (Hord, 1986). 
I Table 2 summarizes some distinctions Hord (1986) made between the two models. In brief, she 

suggested that cooperative relationships tend to be greatly influenced by one organization (X), with less 

■ than fully comparable involvement and co-equality (resources, communications, leadership, etc) on the 
part of another organization (Y). Collaborative relationships, on the other hand, involve fiilly linked 

I services, and shared resources, expertise, communications, and control. The "producf* under 

collaboration is not a service either X or Y would have provided alone. 

ERIC ^ - 
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Hordes (1986) comparison of cooperation and collaboration helps to clarify the confusion that 
continues today in establishing the structures of projects through an identifying terminology. Few 
children's services experiments across the nation, including the five profiled above, are definitively at the 
cooperative or collaborative ends of the continuum. Each falls somewhere in between. 

Many of the projects to date utilize outside funding and an outside ''convener" (e.g., a university). 
These projects typically introduce additional, noneducational services to schools and neighborhoods with 
the intent of inducing many of the processes and characteristics of collaboration identified by Hord 
(1986). They tend to go beyond the overinvolvement of organization X and minimal involvement of 
organization Y that is identified by Hord as "cooperation." However, these projects do not reach the 
shared sense of mission, mutuality, "product," communications, and expertise that Hord identified with 
"collaboration." 

As an illustration, Chicago's Nation of Tomorrow project shows some of the problems 
accompanying these neither-cooperation-nor-collaboration structures, and points out some of the issues 
in attempting to move toward (or induce) collaboration. Smylie, Crowson, and Hare (1992) discovered 
the following, for example: First, the addition of new services to project schools in Chicago added 
considerably to the burdens felt by building principals, who saw themselves bearing greater responsibility 
and risk in their buildings and in their communities with insufficient direct control (in their estimation) 
over the new services. Second, school staff in the Chicago effort are well aware of the 
foundation-supported (and necessarily short-lived) source of project funds, finding in such a situation good 
reason to welcome added resources to their buildings but little reason to alter the school's mission and 
procedures or professional ''mentalities." Third, nonschool partners in the Chicago effort (particularly, 
the cooperating university) evidence their own peculiarities of institutional structure and procedure, often 
meshing poorly with project objectives or operating procedures of public schools. 

In short, the Nation of Tomorrow project in Chicago goes beyond cooperation as defined by Hord 

(1986) in forcing school staffs (particularly principals) to undergo changes necessary to face new 

ambiguities and weakened "control" over school/conununity activities. However, the project is also far 

from the ideal of collaboration Hord defined in that there has yet to be a merger of educator and 

other-service-provider "missions,* and many institutional-structural barriers remain on the part of both 

organizations and "Y." Smylie, Crowson, and Hare (1992) conclude in the Chicago case that: 

. . . despite the progress made in introducing activities and services that seem to be 
benefitting children and families, there has been little integration of the project into the 
daily functions of the schools. There has been little change in tiie structure or social 
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organization of the schools. Little has been done to establish formal linkages and support 
systems for collaboration and service coordination, (p. 30) 

Again, the Chicago case is not unique (similar findings were reported for the New Futures efforts 
(Cohen, 1991), and it is our sense that any discussion or development of approaches to children's services 
coordination/collaboration must acloiowledge tlie fact that most projects are likeiy to fall well short of 
the collaborative ideal. This again raises the issue we broached in the introduction of this paper: To 
what extent, under what circumstances, and for what purposes is full collaboration desirable or necessary? 

Gray and Wood (1991) have addressed this question and suggested the need for flexible theorizing 
that recognizes varieties of collaborative and near-collaborative alliances; comprehensively understands 
the process of collaboration from precondition to outcome; and appreciates important differences in the 
various interorganizationai domains of collaboration. A domain of collaboration will reflect the special 
configuration of organizations in any particular project (e.g., schools, foundations, and universities; 
scliools and corporate partners; schools and other city-service providers; public- and private-service 
providers). 

Tlic borderline existence (somewhere between cooperation and collaboration) of most children's 
services projects tlius far suggests two key questions for further inquiry: (1) Just where is a project 
procedurally located on a continuum of cooperation to collaboration?; and (2) What evidence exists over 
time of movement either toward or away from collaboration? Many projects may show uneven progress 
and some continuing "struggles** among the various elements toward collaboration (e.g., improved 
communications linkages but little sense of mutual control). It may be out of a careful documentation 
of these struggles and various surrounding compromises that much added administrative understanding 
can evolve. 

Towards An Undgrstanding of Institutional Stmcturcs in Collaboration 

To summarize briefly, the state of the art in children's services collaboration has typically not 
progressed to an idealized point in which participating organizations in projects share completely in the 
delivery of services, agree fully on goals and outcomes, contribute resources equally, share control and 
leadership, communicate and interact smoothly, and operate as ''we** rather than **us/them.** 

Rather, it is much more likely that projects will be struggling with problems blending other 
services into the institutional dominion of the school, reaching a shared sense of mission and shared 
leadership/control in collaborative ventures, and building effective communicative linkages between the 
projects' array of service-providers (Crowson & Boyd, 1993). 
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On the other hand, the extant literature also suggests that many efforts in children*s services 
collaboration may have successfully pushed beyond the minimal coordination stage as defined by Hord 
(1986), Organizations X and Y in most experiments are both providing resources and leadership. New 
staff roles are to be found; struggles toward an effective compromise in control and conmiunications 
issues are typical; and, in most projects, there is at least a sense that a shared prcduct-a product that 
extends well beyond the narrowly defined 3-R's role of the local school-is a worthy objective. 

Indeed, in the Chicago case, an evaluation (Levin, 1991) elicited the following comments from 
teachers in project schools: 

• "In formulating the after-school program, no class level was left out, no age 
group was treated as less important than another. Even the kindergarten was 
having input into what they were interested in, which was cultural things. Of 
course the health component is just marvelous. Having that and having a person 
who goes into the community and introduces herself to the parents and lets them 
know that there are services in the community that they can use helps them better 
manage their lives." 

• "They spurred my thinking and desire to do more. We used our own creativity. 
We were like group leaders, not teachers. We shared and built it together. It 
was a group effort." 

• "I, as an individual, am growing from it. I feel very hopeful that something can 
be done for these children." 

The beyond-cooperation but not-quite-collaboration status of most experimentation to date is well 

recognized in the handbook and guidelines literature (see parti' ularly, Bruner, 1991; Melaville & Blank, 

1991; Blank, Melaville, & Asayesh, 1993). Nevertheless, it is our sense that while a thorough 

understanding of struggling-toward-collaboration processes is vitally important, it is aiso vital to 

understand, as thoroughly as possible, the complexities of institutional struaure that come into play in 

collaborative ventures. 

Thus, the remainder of this discussion works toward a better understanding of the 
interorganizational domains of collaboration. The focus is on the following key aspects of institutions 
under collaboration: (1) the convening process (the beginnings of a shared goal structure); (2) 
institutional interests and reward systems; (3) institutional environments; and (4) institutional conventions. 

These four aspects of inst - ;!!ional collaboration, of course, do not capture the totality of the many 
organizational behaviors that are critically affected by collaboration. Our analysis tends to take a 
"^structures" approach, following the theorizing of the "new institutionalism" school of organizational 
analysts (particularly March & Olsen, 1984, 1989; Powell & DiMaggio, 1991; and Wilson, 1989). From 
a social-psychological perspective, we continue to neglect some important issues for collaboration in 
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professional socialization, ;jdministrative leadership, group dynamics, and bargaining/negotiating. These 
are recognizably important, as indicated in our review of the coordinated services literature (Crowson & 
Boyd, 1993). 

For heuristic reasons, as in our treatment of coordination-to-collaboration as a potential 
continuum, we suggest that each of our four institutional structures can be usefully conceived in similar 
"continuum" terms. This notion is summarized in Table 3 in which, quite simply, the suggestion is that 
institutions effectively moving toward children's services collaboration will begin to give evidence of 
passing well beyond some "preconditions" in the convening process and will give some evidence of 
shared institutional interests, environmental adaptations, and institutional conventions. Each of the 
institutional structures is discussed briefly below, with data from the case studies and some key research 
questions. 

I. Institutions and the Convening (Goal Structuring^ Process 

Wood and Gray (1991 ) suggest that any of a number of institutional "preconditions" are necessary 
for collaboration to occur. These may range from a developing sense of shared resource dependence, 
to a sense of increased efficiency or cost reduction through collaboration, to a reconceptualization of the 
"central problem" facing a domain of organizations which motivates collaboration (Wood & Gray, 1991), 

Some attention has been given to the goal of increased efficiency in discussions of coordinating 
children's services, particularly with regard to initiatives at the state level. But little evidence of greater 
efficiency or cost reduction exists to date as a realistic outcome (see Useem, 1991). 

Similarly, there is little evidence thus far of children's services collaboration that grows out of 
a sense of resource dependency; that is, institutions competing for the same resources attempt to share 
their mutual "stake" in that base. Indeed, much of the children's services experimentation to date has 
involved add-ons of extra resources (e.g., from foundations, universities, or corporations) rather than 
efkorts toward a direct sharing of a common base. The effect of this sidecar funding places the struggle 
toward collaboration within a weakened and short*lived framework. 

By far, the most common of the "preconditions" in the literature on coordinated children's 
services has been a growing reconceptualization of the "central problem" of educating an urban 
population. In earlier work (Crowson & Boyd, 1993), this was summarized as: (a) a renewed sense of 
the ecological interdependencies between schools, families, and neighborhoods; (b) a recognition that 
effective investments in education require complementary investments in children's health, nutrition, 
family stability, housing, and the social capital of the community; and (c) a renewed sense of the vita) 
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chfld-^levelopment role of the school in blending academics into the social, moral, and emotional 
development of children. 

Although evidence of lengthy discussion among project participants is seldom seen, indications 
of such conceptualizations of "the problem" are present in four of the five projects profiled earlier: 

• The Minneapolis Youth Trust offers its partnerships as "a long-term commitment 
to the human resource development of Minneapolis youth" (Scannapieco, 1992, 
p. 2), 

• Houston*s School of the Future recognizes that family, neighborhood, school, 
and community service resources "must come together as a working system if 
they are to be responsive and effective in addressing the challenges for optimal 
development" of children (Arvey & Tijerina, 1992, p, 7), 

• Chicago *s Nation of Tomorrow talks about "enhancing the capacities of and 
functional relationships among multiple institutions with which children interact 
from early childhood through at least early adolescence" (Smylie, Crowson, & 
Hare, 1992), 

• The Murchison Street School Family Service Center (East Los Angeles) discusses 
"an integrated client-centered approach for dealing with the multiple problems of 
inner-city students" (Bilovsky & Zetlin, 1992), 

Despite these statements of a central problem behind their collaboration, there is some evidence 
that many projects find it difficult to build from the precondition of a reconceptualized problem into the 
sharing (of goals or missions) that characterizes a convening process. Evidence of such a process. Wood 
and Gray (1991) claim, is to be found when participants actively orient their discussions, decisions, and 
actions around the "problem domain" that brought them together in the first place. 

In a project pursuing a public schools and business partnership toward "the human resource 
development of Minneapolis youth," for example, some feedback (Johnson, 1992) followed: 

• "Getting the partnership off the ground was harder than expected. There were 
communication barriers along with different work styles, values, and objectives. 
They don't always match between the two groups. Even the two calendars are 
so different" (p, 3), 

• "The teachers are very hard to stay in touch with. They have short work hours 
and are usually in the class. They don't have voice mail, which would make our 
interaction a whole lot easier! For now, we will begin using fax machines more" 
(p. 3), 

• *! am not convinced that partnerships are the way to go. They seem to be a last- 
minute effort to save our education system-like an emergency room. The 
problem is very deep. We are willing to take part, but we have to ask ourselves, 
*Why are we doing it?*** (p, 8), 
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Similarly, in Chicago's Nation of Tomorrow project, the conveners, whose goal it was to 
strengthen relationships among multiple institutions serving children, encountered some of the following 
difficulties (Levin, 1992): 

• A number of respondents feel that there is a conflict between expectations of the 
Nation of Tomorrow as a project to support the ongoing activities of the school, 
versus a project which has its own set of activities. 

• Participants spoke of a continuing problem of school personnel expecting Nation 
of Tomorrow staff members to function within the traditional school employee 
model, with far more supervision and less freedom to come and go ^ they 
please. ^ 

• The [school] administration does not understand the role of family advocates. 
They generally see them as social workers, as people to come in when there's a 
crisis. They don't see them as proactive persons, persons who prevent. 

In sum, our theorizing suggests that a key task in moving institutional structures toward 

collaboration involves success in negotiating a "convening process," a process that may involve some 

preconditions (particularly the sense of a shared central problem), followed by some progress toward 

shared goals in addressing the problem. Among the many questions to be asked in further inquiry into 

the convening process in children's services projects are: (a) To what extent do project participants 

across cooperating institutions share a sense of the ''common problem?"; (b) To what degree is there 

evidence, over time in ongoing projects, of progress toward a cross-institutional sharing of goals or 

missions?; and (c) What are some identifiable characteristics of projects that have moved well along a 

continuum toward a shared sense of goals (e.g., lengthy planning time; explicit written agreements; 

strong, goal-oriented leadership)? 

2. Institutional Interests/Reward Systems 

In a classically simple and insightful statement, Edward Banfield (1970) once observed that most 
political issues arise out of the maintenance and enhancement needs of large formal organizations. In the 
case of public schooling, such needs can revolve around key institutional interests in protecting jobs, 
budgets, programs, facilities, turf, and enrollments. 

Such interests are usually very closely tied to an institutional reward system. Thus, it is not at 
all difficult to understand the findings of Morris, Crowson, Porter-Gehrie, & Hurwitz, Jr, (1984) in their 
study of the Chicago Public Schools: active student "headhunting" engaged in by school principals in 
an enrollment-driven system of resource allocation and efforts to maintain tight "ordei" in schools in a 
system heavily critical of publicity-generating disorder. 
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Each of the institutional members of a collaborative will bring to the partnership a set of interests 
rooted in its own reward system. It is principally for this reason that some theorists are wary of 
school-based children's services programs, and instead favor school-Zinite^ efforts (Behrman, 1992). The 
argument is that the reward system of the school system will tend to dominate in a school-based endeavor. 
For the same reason, Kirst (1991) stresses the importance of ''glue money" if separate agencies are to be 
attracted toward partnered services to the same children. The challenges in finding a bit of "glue" are 
evident in the research literature, which now contains numerous examples of institutional reward systems 
that pull partners in opposite directions and away from the complementary impact on children that was 
•ntended (Crowson & Boyd, 1993). 

Institutional interests and the underlying reward system often can be a central part of the "hidden 
curriculum" of a project, not easily unearthed except through careful, on-site observation. Examples can 
be drawn from some fieldwork accompanying Chicago's Nation of Tomorrow project, reported by 
Crowson, Smylie, and Hare (1992), Smylie, Crowson, and Hare (1992), and Levin (1991, 1992). 

First, this experiment has wrestled mightily with a structure for project governance that apparently 
fails to fit adequately into the schools' system of rewards for administrative control. An array of new 
personnel and school-linked roles have been added by the experiment to each project school-firom family 
advocates, to family health-care experts, to conmiunity-services personnel, to school-improvement 
consultants. Each school site has received the services of a project coordinator as a "unification" 
specialist. 

Not adequately considered, however, has been an institutional reward system that places full 
responsibility for anything "gone wrong" at the school site on the shoulders of the building principal. 
The building principal has traditional'^y been rewarded for remaining fully in control of his or her school, 
an incentive of even greater saliency under a reform law in Chicago that places the principalis tenure in 
the hands of each local school council. 

Consequently^ principals have felt constrained in the Chicago experiment to reach strenuously 

toward added control of a school site that (under its children's services experimentation) is facing new 

dimensions of program complexity and ambiguity. Some early feedback has been that: 

"It isn't clear that the schools have each become completely reconciled to all the new 
actors-to all the new things going on. There may be a sense to some of the principals 
of activities outK)f-control, balanced against their sense of much greater responsibility for 
it air (Crowson, Smylie, 8c Hare, 1992, p. 11). 
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Or, as one principal commented: 

"I really feel like I'm running two schools. I've got the entire school to run and then this 
project over here on the side that I'm trying to move ... I'm taking my time from what 
I could be doing in the school to do it" (Smylie, Crowson, & Hare, 1992, p. 23). 

Second, the Chicago experiment has yet to resolve some key issues in a blending of the 

institutional interests of its major partners. The University of Illinois, as a key partner, has tended to 

bring persons to the experiment (faculty and staff members) with extremely flexible time schedules; 

research and scholarship interests; philosophies of change; respect for worklife autonomy; and a general 

preference for nondirective and nonhierarchical styles of intervention. 

By contrast, as partners, the schools have tended co bring to the experiment severe resource 

needs; inflexible schedules and time limitations; a teacher-and-pupil classroom orientation; and an 

administrator-directive style of management. It has been in the interest of the project schools, 

furthermore, to access the experiment's (foundation-provided) resources as an add-on to the continuing 

work of the school; but it has been in the interest of the University to utilize the experiment's resources 

as a bit of school-change leverage. 

The strains between interests are reflected in some reaction from project participants. One site 

coordinator observed: 

"Most school people have never worked independently like we are supposed to do. They 
[the principals] want someone to watch over our every move. They want us to report 
to someone as if we are in the military" (Levin, 1992). 

A family advocate (a person in an outreach-to-the-community role) noted: 

"The project has been absorbed by the school. We are becoming more and more school 
personnel. We are extra bodies" (Smylie, Crowson, & Hare, 1992, p. 20). 

Similarly, a University faculty member concluded: 

"There's a continuing problem of school personnel expecting Nation of Tomorrow staff 
members to ftinction within the traditional school employee model, with far more 
supervision and less freedom to come and go as they please" (Levin, 1992). 

In sum, each institution in a collaborative will have many self-interests. '^These will be rooted in 

institutional reward systems-systems that can be significantly challenged by the process of collaborating 

and by encounters with the reward systems of partnering organizations. While it would be highly 

unlikely to expect cooperating institutions to change their own reward structures ftindamentally, 

movements toward successful institutional collaboration should show progress toward some shared 

interests and rewards-sufficient vd override the "pulling" of separate institutional interests. Among the 

key questions to be asked are: (a) What identifiably separate institutional interests and reward structures 
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can be noted in a project among the active institutional "players?"; (b) To what degree can evidence be 
founds over time, of some common interests in and rewards for collaboration in a project?; and (c) What 
are the observable effects upon a collaborative project of clashing interests between a "home" organization 
and its collaborating unit(s)? 

3. Institutional Environmental Control 

In discussing the development of the School of the Future effort in a Houston middle school, 
Arvey and Tijerina (1992) note that a "negative conununity image" of the school was one of the "primary 
concerns" of project staff. Community memories of a particularly violent incident some 5 years earlier 
were still being reflected in parental decisions to send their children to magnet and private schools rather 
than to this neighborhood institution. It was hoped that this negative image could now be changed. 
Additionally, the project developers sought to address some perceived deficits in community resources 
in the neighborhoods served by all three of the project schools-particularly the lack of organized activities 
for children, of places for children to play, and of readily accessible medical clinics or other health care 
providers in the neighborhoods. 

A somewhat different relationship with the community surrounds the Family Service Center effort 
at the Murchison Street School in East Los Angeles. There, one of the central goals is to effeaively 
stmgthen the link between school resources and an array of fragmented services in the community » 
specifically health, mental health, social welfare, and juvenile justice. 

Each of these projects is consistent with philosophies of children's services coordination that stress 
the importance of school outreach as investments in the "social capital" of their neighborhoods (Coleman, 
1988a, 1988b) and/or as recognition of the necessary developmental linkage between education and a 
range of other complementary social services. Each of these projects is also consistent with a major 
redefinition of the relationship between the local school and its neighborhood environment-a goal that 
is now a central tenet of the children*s services coordination movement (see Crowson, 1992). 

In short, under children's services coordination, both schools and other*services agencies are hard 
pressed to become newly " environmental izeJ" (Trist, 1977). Despite a history of other-services provision 
(e.g., school lunches, medical and dental inspections, guidance) with solid roots in the tum-of*the-century 
era of Progressive reform, public schools have not been regarded as overly "open" institutions. Indeed, 
Tyack (1992) argues that school systems have been adept over time at transforming such other-services 
innovations into "smoothly running parts of the pedagogical machinery" (p. 25). 
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Trist (1977) and, more recently, Gray (1991) observe that institutions acting independently but 
sharing a common "field" (e.^., providing similar or overlapping services, sharing a clientele, drawing 
on the same resource base) can add considerably to the "turbulence" of one another's environments. Such 
turbulence can lead to added recognition of institutional interdependence, but also to much higher levels 
of both shared and individual uncertainty (Trist, 1977). 

Trist's (1977) point is that as the public schools and other social service providers join forces in 
a given community as cooperating institutions, they are engaging together in a renewed 
"environmental ization" of their organizational structures. Consequently, they may be engaged in raising 
their levels of institutional turbulence and uncertainty by a considerable degree. 

A public school that confines itself to the 3 R's and follows old dictates of "closedness*" to 
parent/community involvement inhabits an environmental "niche" all its own. But a public school that 
shares space with the parks department, operates an on-site community health clinic, sends social workers 
out into the neighborhood, opens its doors to parents and volunteers, offers after-school tutoring and 
recreation, and liaises with the local library, finds itself in an environment of much finer complexity. 
Not only do school rules and regulations, in this case, define its professional lifespace, but health, 
recreation, social work, and library rules must henceforth be considered as well. In this instance, not 
only does a politics of schooling characterize its activities, but politics of other professions and the 
neighborhood also become defining characteristics of the school's institutional persona. 

In the most recent of the handbooks written for those who would undertake coordinated services 
experimentation (e.g.. Together V/e Can, by Blank, Melaville, and Asayesh, 1993), the added 
environmentalization that can accompany collaborative ventures is fully recognized. With political 
astuteness, the authors urge that: (a) care be taken to bring all of the stakeholders fully into a 
partnership; (b) a "web of alliances" be developed; (c) written agreements between partners be carefully 
negotiated and formalized; and (d) an information/governance plan be sure to reach decision makers of 
all levels of authority (Blank, Melaville, & Asayesh, 1993). 

Nevertheless, the effective accommodation of the new environmentalization of partnering 
institutions under services coordination remains a central issue. First, there is evidence, per Tyack's 
(1992) historical observation, that projects to date have encountered a tendency by educators to 
"institutionalize" services coordination under education's pedagogical persona. 

For example, in a study of British experimentation Johnson, Ransom, Packwood, Bowden, & 
Kogan (1980) report that after nearly two decades of a British amalgamation of children's welfare, health, 
and education services, "long-standing issues such as the ways that teachers, education welfare officers, 
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social workers, and other supporting services worked together were unresolved" (p. 1). Furthermore, 

teachers in the British experiment-accustomed to thinking of children in classroom lots and to 

maintaining a sense of boundary between school, home, and other -service agencies-had great difficulty 

in reconceptualizing their roles in more "pastoral" or care-giving terms and in valuing the work of 

other -service professionals as highly as their own (pp. 95-97). 

The most clear-cut example from field records of a struggle over the educational 

institutionalization of a children's services endeavor comes from the work of Mickelson, Yon, and 

Carlton-LaNey (1992) in describing A Child's Place. The authors note that the initial director was a 

professional educator who: 

. . . was a stern disciplinarian land) believed tliat her role as teacher was part of her 
"ministry"; that it was God's will that she teach lliese homeless children. She also 
believed thai the children needed to be taught ihL* there were a)nsequences for their 
actions because "the reason lliey were homeless was that their parents had never learned 
thai lesson." (p. 17) 

A replacement director saw the role more in terms of CiH)rdinating services, but the result was 
a loss of attention and an estrangement from tlie program's pedagogical players. Mickelson, Yon, and 
Carlton-LaNey (1992) conclude that the tension between the social service staff and the educational staff 
persists. 

Likewise, in an examination of the Nation of Tomorrow project in Chicago, Smylie, Crowson, 

and Hare (1992) observe that: 

. . . projea participant:; have observed that a number of the "school people" have had 
difficulty "getting their heads around" the project's philosophy, and have had difficulty 
reconceptualizing the work of the school in terms that go beyond classroom instniaion 
within the school's "four walls." As an example, there were reportedly some strains in 
the health services component of the project when added nursing resources were 
interpreted by school personnel as new (but traditional) schu'il -nurse resources. The 
newly added nurse-professionals themselves, however, saw their responsibilities as 
proactively "bringing the community in" as part of a "community model" of school 
nursing, (pp. 13-14) 

Second, there is often evidence of an unresolved placement of environmental fallout in 
back-and-forth negotiations between key institutional partners in children's services coordination. In our 
first example above, drawn from Tyack (1992), the suggestion was that institutions-often schools-can 
try to redirect environmental turbulence and bring it under control within their own orbits. Here, the 
suggestion is that new conflict-ridden domains of environmental turbulence can be raised. 

In the literature, perhaps no aspect of collaboration illustrates this second condition quite as well 
as the issue of confidentiality of information. There are real and important considerations among service 
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providers in the sharing and pooling of information about children and families. For good reason, 
confidentiality restrictions are well rooted in Constitutional guarantees of personal privacy, and in 
statutory provisions as well as in the ethical standards of the differing professions. Thi^ exists despite 
equally good reasons why shared information is vital for continuity in children's services delivery and 
more efficient and effective use of child-assistance resources (see Behrman, 1992; Kahne & Kelley, 1991 : 
Joining Forces, 1992). 

Family consent agreements and release forms, plus careful guidelines on security of access and 
data parameters allowed in automated information systems, are among the proposed solutions. 
Nevertheless, the more critical deep-structure issues between cooperating institutions go beyond release 
forms to environmental turbulence issues of a feared loss of turf control, a distrust of other professionals' 
use of "our" information, and sets of ethical and legal concerns (including fears of lawsuits) when 
information leaves any of a number of traditionally tightly closed systems. Indeed, information on their 
clients constitutes the most significant of "property rights" held by each of the professions. Property 
rights protect the very basic value of a service or commodity that one has available for exchange (see 
Demseiz, 1967). 

A direct example of the environmental threat to established property rights is provided in the 

Crowson, Smylie, and Hare (19*:)2) examination of Chicago's Nation of Tomorrow project. In this 

example, a provision of the children's services project results in environmental tension for the 

employment services arm (civil service) of the project's partnering university. The authors write: 

One of the most innovative and well received of the project components involves the 
direct employment of persons from the communities surrounding each project school. 
These community representatives, with training, engage iii a variety of "outreach" 
activities with parents as part of the project's "family-ties" component. The activities 
range from running tutoring and training programs, to offering informatior about child 
care and child development, working with latchkey children, helping pare^its find jobs, 
offering language (bilingual) assistance, and being a friend and resource to parents, 
one-on-one. 

The community representatives are paid on a full-time basis by the University at a 
"civil-service" level commensurate with their formal experience and qualifications. The 
resulting civil service pay rate is exceedingly low, at the bottom of civil service 
categorizations. It is considered an embarrassment to project officers and is reportedly 
a source of tension with the recipients of these wages— for the representatives feel 
undervalued and overworked [in comparison to the pay and work of school personnell. 
Thus, the seemingly simple and straightforward (and presumably non-risky) task of 
paying the people who work on a project (at an established rate) finds the stable 
arrangements of a civil service system apparently unadapted to project needs (pp. 16-17). 
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In sum, children's services collaboration raises additional environmental issues for each of its 
institutional partners. There- is a tendency for one or more partners to attempt to "institutionalize" the 
resulting environmental turbulence within its ongoing structures (e.g., to pedagogize services coordination 
or to use an unaltered civil-service system). There also can be a tendency for environmental turbulence 
to lead to and reflect a loss of environmental control among the partnering institutions, with conflicts 
which-rrray or may not be resolved in a newly shared "environmentalization." Among the key questions 
to be asked in further inrjuiry are: (a) What evidence of environmental tensions, or "turbulence," is to 
be found in ongoing children's services coordination projects?; and (b) What evidence can be found of 
efforts to incorporate environmental issues into ongoing institutional structures versus creating newly 
shared structures of collaborative environmental control? 

4. Institutional Conventions 

Institutions serve an extremely important function for those who work within them-the function 
of imposing elements of order upon what might otherwise be an extremely ambiguous and, in the 
terminology of March and Olsen (1984), "potentially inchoate world" (p. 743). An institution's special 
•"order" is to be found in its unique history, its allocations of time, the management of its external 
environment, its normative structures, its special demographic characteristics, and its symbolic behavior 
(e.g., its ceremonies, stories, and rituals (March & Olsen, 1984). 

It would not be inconceivable for each of the partners in a children's services cooperative to bring 

to the partnership a near-fundamental difference in institutional order. Compare, for example, some of 

the conventions of health care institutions (especially hospitals) with those of public schools. 

Increasingly, visitors in hospitals are recognized as valuable elements in the healing process. Although 

there are often sign-in procedures and visiting hours, these rules with frequency, loosely observed. 

Increasingly, close family visiters are increasingly permitted to stay overnight, and quasi-nursing roles 

are often allowed for them. By contrast, though the public schools are surely a hit more welcoming than 

in years past, and some (often tutorial) roles are now granted to frequent visitors, the visitor in education 

is still not typically regarded as integral to the learning process; the "Visitors Report to the Office" sign 

is still taken seriously. Some other key differences in conventions include: 

1. The hospital sunsmons its best, organizes itself around, and coalesces its 
resources for crises (emergencies). The public school typically seeks to avoid 
any hint or a charge of a crisis-a term best avoided in the greater interest of 
long-term development. 
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2. The hospital uses "pul! out/ specialist services as an integral part of a diagnosis 
and "whole" recovery for each patient. Despite the lEP Gndividualized 
Educational Plan) tradition from special education, the public school tends to 
fragment its professional services. Moreover, regular classroom teachers often 
resent the "pull out" work of specialists as time lost to what they regard as the 
"real work" of the institution. 

3. In health care, the most important people are not necessarily those who "live" 
occupationally in the human-service institution. Many persons, especially 
physicians, use the institution as a base but have a practice (and spend much of 
their day) elsewhere. In public schools, the most important people do "live" in 
the institution, and are closely tied (careerwise, psychologically, etc.) to the 
day-to-day affairs of the organization. In the first case, primary loyalties to the 
organization may be less important to effective service-provision than in the 
second. 

4. In health care, there is frequently much more procedure, ritual, rule-following, 
and care taken at the "intake" end of service provision than at the service-leaving 
or "release" end. In public education, clients are not released; rather, their 
completion of program at the "outtake" end is specially celebrated, often with 
close friends and relatives joining in an often large-scale assembly. In the first 
instance, emphasis is on preparation for service, with client diagnosis and needs 
primary; in the second instance, the emphasis is on evidence thai the client has 
met the institution's standards for performance. 

Key differences in the daily drama of public-service institutions are also found between public 

schools and criminal justice; public housing; parks and recreation; child-protection; and family assistance 

institutions (see Lipsky, 1980). Again, these differences are a central part of the distinct order of each 

institution. 

There has been some recognition in the children's services literature^ particularly by Gardner 
(1992), and Kahne and Kelley (1991), that the tensions emanating from the comparative institutional 
conventions of cooperating organizations can be of serious concern. Nevertheless, there has been 
relatively little in-depth investigation into the problems of (and issues in) bridging these potentially 
noncompatible institutional structures, even when, in many cases, a change in convention is central to the 
very philosophy of services coordination. 

For example, one of the central tenets of coordinated-services improvement is the recognition that 
the timing of services to families is currently far from optimal. Earlier interventions might prevent later 
crises. Yet, the system of queuing that currently exists in many service arenas often results in the 
development of crises before special services are provided (Melaville & Blank, 1991; Larson, et al., 
1992). Interestingly, in response, schools in inner-city environments have increasingly lengthened the 
school day, year, and even week. For example, many schools are now open both earlier and later in the 
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day, into summer, and on Saturdays. The age at which children begin school has also been extended 
downward into the ''child-<:are** years. These alterations result in a new stress on the child-development 
role of the school. 

Despite the push toward school-based and school-linked coordination, the timing of needed 
services for children and families generally conforms poorly to education schedules. Late nights, 
weekends, and hot summers are often times of greatest need. Services provided at these times often do 
have a crisis origin, but out of crisis may also come a receptivity to prevention. The timing of a 
child-development and prevention orientation is a far cry from the timing of a services orientation that 
must be there as events unfold, respond quickly and comprehensively to needs, and be as effectively 
reactive as proactive. 

Some meaningful differences in convention between participating institutions can be seen in the 
projects under review for this report. Excerpts from interviews with both business and educator 
participants in the Minneapolis Youth Trust, for example, give a flavor of the barriers to cooperation in 
educator versus business lifeways (Johnson, 1992): 

• "Getting the partnership off the ground was harder than expected. There were 
communication barriers along with different work styles, values, and objectives. 
They don't always match between the two groups. Even the two calendars are 
so different." (p. 3) 

• "We've had a hard time setting meetings. The partnership involves a lot of busy 
people. Currently, we don't have regular meetings." (p. 3) 

• "Employees tend to be too busy to commit to a weekly time. We need to be 
more creative to see how we can better work with time constraints.** (p. 4) 

• "Teachers are overwhelmed. Meetings are back to back with classes and 
teachers often come in *frazzled,' not ready to switch gears." (p. 4) 

• "Businesses lack the awareness about what is meaningful in the lives of children 
at different ages. This is a barrier to planning activities.* (p. 6) 

• "Teachers are not used to running meetings efficiently, keeping on task." (p. 6) 
Houston's School of the Future project has placed a very heavy emphasis on the involvement of 

parents as one key group of project "partners." Highlights from a report by Arvey and Tijerina (1992) 
indicate that differences in convention between school and community can also be imposing barriers: 

• One incident that really brought home the differences in the expectations of 
planners and the experience of the people affected was the first partnership 
luncheon. Our parent representative, a woman actively involved for the past 5 
years in her children's school and a perceived leader among parents, had never 
before attended a "luncheon." (p. 26) 
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• ... parents had no indication of what was expected. There were strong cultural 
norms that made it difficult for a woman to feel comfortable in a leadership role 
outside the home. The very language—organization, procedures, goals, 
objectives, priorities, planning, motions, and consensus-was not within the 
language or experience of these parents. Even when schools pro^'ided babysitters 
and stipends for child care or transportation, women did not participate, (p. 25) 

In summary, daily life in every institution has a special rhytlim. The rhythms of an institution's 
behavior are reflected in its use of time, in the "queuing" or time-processing of its clients, and in the time 
constraints that develop around the activities of its inhabitants. Institutional rhythms are also reflected 
in the various conventions that together help to establish each institution's sense of order, including such 
elements as: what institutions separately "celebrate"; what they consider vital to getting a job done (e.g., 
efficient, on-task meetings versus time alone to plan and prepare); what discourse language is used to 
describe the work of the institution; and what expectations ot behavior/performance surround those who 
serve and are served by the institution. 

Institutional conventions can be so fully integrated into work lives that they seem "natural.** 
Thus, it may not be readily apparent that use of the word "luncheon** can be a barrier to 
school-conmiunity relations or that the less-than-efficient and only vaguely task-oriented meetings of 
educators can be frustrating to partnering businesspeople. Among the key questions which emerge in this 
arena of institutional-structure concerns are: (a) What identifiably separate institutional "conventions'* 
of possible importance to collaboration can be noted among the partners in ongoing services -coordination 
projects?; (b) Is there evidence in the ongoing projects of separate institutional conventions that are in 
some degree of conflict with collaboration?; and (c) To what extent is there evidence of a coming-together 
of differences in institutional conventions under collaboration? 

CONCLUSION 

Table 4 succinctly summarizes the theoretical framework we suggest as a guide to further inquiry. 
Every experiment in children's services coordination can be examined first as a point along a process 
continuum, from little-to-no integration of services to a collaborative ideal, and then as an exercise in the 
impact of institutional structures upon the administrative effort. 

Most experiments to date have achieved some success toward collaboration, but few have 
progressed to any noticeable degree toward the "ideal." The determinants and characteristics of progress 
on the process dimension of collaboration are still underexplored terrain. Coincidingly, though, is the 
question of tlie extent to, and the circumstances under which, full collaboration is desirable or necessary. 
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While many institutional characteristics may be of importance to a structural analysis, our 
review suggests that four are essential: (1) goal structures; (2) institutional interests; (3) environmental 
controls; and (4) institutional conventions. Significantly, these are among the elements described by 
Sarason (1990) as the most "intractable" of organizational characteristics in school reform. Every venture 
in children's services coordination is likely to struggle informatively (and often creatively) with issues 
crucial to our knowledge base in moving from institutionally distinct structures toward those that are 
institutionally shared. 
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TABLE 1 

CASE-COMPARATIVE STRUCTURES OF COLLABORATION 





Convening 
Organization 


Institutional 
Focus 


E 
P 


Minneapolis Youth Trust 


Mayor's Office 


Selected schools, city-wide 


A 
s< 


Naiion OT 1 ornniorow 

(Chicago) 


Area univtjrsiiy 


rour inner-ciiy scnoois 


c 
o 

c 

ir 


School of the Future 

(Houston) 


Foundation/School District 
Partnership 


Three central-city schools 


If 
s 


Family Service Center 

(East Los Angeles) 


Area University/School 
Partnership 


A central-city school 


c 
\* 

C 

ii 


A Child's Place 

(Charlotte) 


Private Social Sen/ice 
Providers 


A school-based center for a 
special clientele 


I 
t 
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TABLE 2 



DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL 
COOPERATION AND COLLABORATION* 



Cooperation Nfodel Collaboration Model 

Convening or beginning processes 



Organization X approaches 
organization Y for assistance, 
tolerance, and cooperation in 
completing a task. Minimal 
contribution of resources is expected 
from Y. X completes the task 
(develops a "product") as a result of 
cooperation with Y. 



1. Organizations X and Y agree on a 
shared product or service, and join 
forces to plan/execute it. 
Organizations agree on goals and on 
projected results or outcomes. 



institutional focus/ownership 



X provides resources and expertise; Y 
provides access and setting. X often 
arranges funds and may pay Y for 
contributions. 

Control continues to be lodged 
separately in each organization; 
leadership from one of the 
organizations is characteristic. 



3. 



Both organizations contribute stalV, 
resources, and capabilities. Mutual 
funding is obtained. 



Shared, mutual control develops; 
dispersed or delegated leadership is 
characteristic. 



Process requirement/characteristics 



X determines the nature of 
communication, conveys information 
10 Y, and responds to requests from Y 

X undertakes the bulk of the project's 
activity with permission from Y. 



An "us/them" process mode develops. 



A produU or service is essentially 
produced by X, but Y may be able to 
use it and may benefit from it. 



4. Communication interactions and roles 
are established; channels and "level" of 
communication are clarified. 

5. Both organizations spend time and 
energy. Expertise/action is contributed 
by each side. A combined staff comes 
into being; trade-offs are arranged. 

6. A "we" process mode develops. 



Product 



A shared product or service emerges, 
one not possible if X and Y had 
approached the task as separate agents. 



♦Adapted from: Horri, S. M. (1986). A synthesis of research on organizational collaboration 

(Figure 1). Educational Leadership . 43(5), 24-25. 



TABLE 3 

INSTITUTIONAL CONTINUA TOWARDS CHILDREN-S SERVICES COLLAI 



1 Institutions and the Convening Process 

From Preconditions > to the Convening f 

2, Institutional Interests 

From Institutionally Separate Interests > to Shared Collaborative I 

3 Environmental Control 

From Institutionally Separate Environmentalization > to Shared Environment; 

4. Institutional Conventions 

From Institutionally Separate Conventions > to Shared Collaborative Con 



TABLE 4 



STRUCTURES AND STRATEGIES: TOWARD AN ANALYSIS OF ADMINIS 
ISSUES & ALTERNATIVES IN CHILDREN'S SERVICES COLLABORA 

The Process Dimension 



The institutional 

Structures 

Dimension 





Separate Institutional 
Service Provision 


Institutionally 
Collaborative 
Service Provisioi 


Goal Structures 


Minimal agreement on 
nature of the "problem" 


Shared sense of 
problem & share 


Institutional Interests 


Institutionally self- 
interested 


Common institut 
interests & merg 
reward structure: 


Environmental Controls 


Independent 

environmental 

accommodations 


Interdependent 

environmental 

accommodation: 


Institutional Conventions 


Identifiably distinct 
conventions 


Blended or shar 
institutional con^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

Few would deny the power of the family on adolescent values, belr.fs, and behaviors. Recent 
research in the fields of adolescent development and education demonstrates the salience of parental 
influence during the second decade of life, especially with respect to academic achievement, politics, 
values, and religious beliefs (Baumrind, 1978; Kandel & Andrews, 1987; Hill, 1980; Steinberg & Levine, 
1990; Rutter, 1980). Although family status variables such as class, structure, size, and ethnicity have 
been strongly and consistently linked to school outcomes among both adolescents and younger students 
(see Hess & Holloway, 1984 for a review), these variables fail to delineate the mechanisms which directly 
influence cognitive development and school performance (Epstein, 1989; Scott-Jones, 1984). Rather, 
there is a growing consensus that family status variables influence academic achievement through their 
impaa on significant family processes such as child-rearing practices; parent beliefs, values, and teaching 
strategies; and the degree of parent involvement in a child's education in particular and, more generally, 
in daily life (Christenson, 1990; Scon-Jones, 1984; Epstein, 1989; Hess & Holloway, 1984; Steinberg, 
Brown, Cider, Kaczmarek, & Lazzaro, 1988). Consequently, basic research studies included in this 
review will be limited to those which focus on these more potent family variables. 

In addition this review will also cover relevant applied research on various intervention models. 

4 

Whereas a body of research on the family's influence on adolescent academic achievement and school 
adjustment is rapidly developing, there is no such similar growth in the development of family-based 
prevention and intervention models. Of the papers published on this topic during the last decade (which 
numbered fewer than 100), most were anecdotal reports or case studies. Less than 10 were empirically 
based studies of models designed to prevent or treat adolescent academic failure, truancy, dropout, and 
other school problems. Given this current state of affairs, this paper will critically review: (1) research 
on the family's influence on adolescent academic achievement and other related school outcomes (focusing 
on family process rather than status variables); and (2) the few existing empirical studies of relevant 
prevention and intervention programs. Inferences will be drawn from the family influences literature and 
from other relevant literatures (i.e., treatment and prevention of adolescent drug abuse and delinquency) 
to furthei the development of family-based prevention and intervention models for adolescent school 
problems. 

Family Processes Research 
The qiialit}' cf the parent'K:hild relationship during adolescence has important influence on 
adolescent functioning in cognitive, emotional^ and behavioral realms. Aspects of the parent-adolescent 
relationship such as intimacy^ involvement, and control, are significant correlates of adolescent school 
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adjustment and achievement (LeCroy, 1988; Epstein, 1989; Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 1989). 
Research on family processes has identified salient faaors which impaa these crucial features of the 
parent-teen relationship. These include: (1) parenting style; (2) parental aspirations; and (3) parent 
involvement in education. 

Parenting Style 

Baunu-ind^s .*ow classic studies (1967, 1971, 1973, 1978) identified three parenting styles: (1) 
authoritative; (2) authoritarian; and (3) permissive. Authoritarian parents exercise firm control, allow 
little verbal reciprocity, and place high maturity demands on their children. Permissive parents, by 
contrast, are warm and affirming with their children. They make few maturity demands, grant a certain 
amount of autonomy to children in family decisions, and give explanations for family rules. Authoritative 
parents combine firm control with high levels of warjith and reciprocity. They are protective but not 
intrusive, allow verbal give-and-take between family members, yet consistently require their children to 
contribute to family fiinaioning by helping with household tacks. In a series of studies conduaed over 
a 20-year period, Baumrind (1991) concluded that children of authoritarian and permissive parents lacked 
competence when compared with chifdren from authoritative homes. 

In recent years, the study of the impact of parenting style and practices on children's behavior 
has expanded to the examination of adolescent school performance (Dombusch, Ritter, Leiderman, 
Roberts, & Fraleigh, 1987; Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 1989; Steinberg, Dombusch, & Brown, 1992; 
Steinberg, Lambom, Dombusch, & Darling, 1992). In the first of these studies, Dombusch et al. (1987) 
found that parenting style, as typologized by Baumrind, was associated with grades across a wide variety 
of social categories (e.g., sex aiul age of the adolescent, ethnic background, socioeconomic status, family 
structure, and parents* education). Children from funilies high in authoritarian or permissive parenting 
generally got lower grades in high school in comparison to children from families high in authoritative 
parenting. Furthermore, Steinberg and his colleagues argue that authoritative parenting also positively 
influences adolescents* attitudinal and behavioral indicators of academic orientation, including work 
orientation, engagement in classroom activities, educational aspirations, feelings about school, time spent 
on homework, academic self-concept, and school conduct (Steinberg et al., 1992; Lambom, Mounts, 
Steinberg, & Dombusch, 1991; Steinberg, Elmen, & Moucits, 1989). 

Although the majority of studies on parenting practices have been limited to Europi^n-American, 
middle-class students and their families, and other evidence suggests that the benefits derived from having 
authoritative parents is stronger for European-Americans than for African-American, Asian-American, 
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and Latino families (Steinberg, Dombusch, & Brown, 1992: Steinberg et al., 1992), researchers have 
increasingly addressed how race, class, and gender impaa the association between parenting praaices 
and adolescent school outcomes. Steinberg, Dombusch, & Brown (1992) illustrate an intricate pattern 
among ethnicity, parental influence, peer influence and school success. Although, they found that 
adolescents whose parents are authoritative are more successful in school than their peers who come from 
families that are not authoritative, they also found that such parental influence was moderated by peer 
interaaions in the context of ethnicity. The benefits of an authoritative family structure among African- 
American students was offset by a peer group which did not support academic achievement; hence 
African- American youth performed more poorly in school than did their Caucasian and Asian- American 
counterparts. Among Asian-American students, it was exaaly the opposite; the negative effects derived 
from an authoritarian family was offset by peer encouragement to achieve in school. The school 
performance of Latino students suffered from the detrimental effects of authoritarian parenting praaices 
and peer nonsupport. while Caucasians benefitted from both authoritative parenting practices and peer 
support. 

In another study which considered ethnicity, Dombusch and Ritter (1987) investigated the 
relationship among parenting style, family structure, effort in school, and grades. Effort was related to 
grades in a]l gender and ethnic groups with one striking exception. Tliere was no relation between effort 
and grades among African-American males from single-parent families who demonstrated an authoritarian 
style of parenting. Given the findings from this study and others (see Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 
1989), one might speculate that authoritarian parenting in single-parent African-American families hinders 
the development of a work orientation among boys. It can be reasoned, then, that boys without a well- 
developed work orientation and without the corresponding bdief that school failure will lead to serious 
negative life consequences (see Steinberg, Dombusch, & Brown, 1992) would conclude that effort is not 
associated with achievement in school. 

Bowman and Howard (1985) propose race-related socialisation practices in which parents orient 
their children toward academic effort. In their study of African-American youth, two-thirds of the 
subjects reported their parents transmitted some message about their racial status. Four parental 
socialization themes emerged as messages about: (1) racial equality; (2) racial pride; (3) self- 
development; and (4) racial barriers. Parents' emphasis on selfHlevelopment (such as individual 
excellence, character building, and self-reliance) was found to significantly impact youths' sense of 
personal efficacy as compared to parents who gave no orienting messages. In addition, youths socialized 
to be cognizant of racial barriers attained higher grades than those who were taught nothing about ethnic 
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issues. These findings may offer some explanation to the relationship between parenting, ethnicity, 
effort, and grades which Dombusch and Ritter (1987) investigated. Perhaps authoritarian parenting 
thwarted the academic effort in b'ack males in this study by the parents* failure to transmit proactive 
orientations toward blocked opportunities. Without such proactive strategies, it may be that the youths' 
sense of personal efficacy was negatively affected such that effort in school was perceived to be futile. 
Conceivably parental style may interact with race- and ethnicity-specific socialization practices to facilitate 
(or hinder) achievement motivations and behaviors in ethnic minority youth. Future research would need 
to t>e conducted to identify the mechanisms by which authoritarian, authoritative, and permissive 
parenting styles interact with race-related socialization practices to affect such academic outcomes. 

Although it is the synergism of a particular parenting pattern that contributes to an adolescent's 
performance in school, three components of parenting style have been articulated: (1) supervision and 
control; (2) autonomy granting; aiKl (3) warmth aiul acceptance (Baumrind, 1991; Maccoby & Martin, 
1983; Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 1989; Steinberg, 1990; Schaefer, 1%5). Recent research has 
specified the components of each parenting pattern and their differential impact on adolescent outcomes. 
For example, Steinberg and his colleagues have demonstrated that components of authoritative parenting 
(parental acceptance and warmth, behavioral supervision aiul control, and psychological democracy) 
independently contribute to adolescent psychosocial well-being and success in school (Steinberg, Elmen, 
& Mounts, 1989). 



Supervision and Control 

Parental controls that are harsh, based primarily on power, and lacking in structure; those that 
are laissez faire with inadequate monitoring aiKi supervision; and those that vacillate between strictness 
and laxity are associated with patterns of school maladjustment aiKl academic failure (Hoffman, 1984; 
Ramsey & Walker, 1988; Wentzel, Feldman, & Weinberger, 1991; Dishion, 1990; Loeber & Dishion, 
1984; Lambom et al., 1991). Monitoring in the context of schoolwork is many faceted, and includes 
tracking of academic progress (Bempechat, 1990); homework (Clark, 1983); activities; and personal 
relationships (Loeber & Dishion, 1984). How parents control, discipline, and supervise their children 
and adolescents has been linked to child and adolescent aggression in school as well as in other settings 
(Loeber & Dishion, 1984; Patterson, 1976; Patterson, Chamberlain, Sc Reid, 1982). 

Furthermore, one means by which family disruption (parent psychopathology, marital discord, 
separation) impairs adolescent functioning is through the disruption of parental management behaviors. 
For example, Weissman and PaykePs (1974) now classic study of depressed v;omen denK)nstrated how 
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impaired parental functioning impacted children into adolescence and beyond. These mothers responded 
to their adolescents with affective and behavioral extremes: they either undercontrolled or overcontroUed 
their children, and confronted family problems with angry outbursts or withdrawal. The adolescents 
reciprocated in kind: 'Their serious difficulties with authority and deviant behavior included truancy, 
school dropout, drug abuse, theft, and promiscuity. School problems occurred most frequently and were 
usually an early sign of the adolescent's problem " (p. 116, emphasis added). In contrast, parental 
discipline praaices based on reason and explanation, which emphasize the relationship between the child's 
beh/vior and the feelings of others, have been found to enhance the development of prosocial behavior 
(Sigel, Dreyer, & McGillicuddy-DeLisi, 1984). Evidence concerning gender, social class, and the 

impact of parental supervision and control on adolescent behavior indicates that lower-class parents, more 
than middle- or upper-class parents, tend to discipline their children through the use of power instead of 
reason and negotiation (Roy, 1950; Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Kohn, 1963; Kohn & Carroll, 1960; Sears, 
Maccoby, & Levin, 1957; Hoffman, 1984: Janssens & Gerris, 1987; Simons, Whitbeck, Conger. & 
Chyi-In, 1991). Hoffman speculates that power-assertive techniques may be more efficient for low- 
income parents who, because of great demands and obstacles and few resources, may not be able to 
utilize more time-consuming reason-based discipline and control strategies. It should be noted that 
evidence, albeit not deep, indicates that the positive impaa of appropriate supervision and control is 
stronger for boys than for girls (Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 1989). In sum, parental control techniques 
that are reflective of authoritative versus either authoritarian or permissive parenting styles and practices 
are associated with better psychosocial adjustment and school achievement in children and youth. 



Autonomy Granting 

Another component of parenting style is the amount of autonomy that parents will grant to their 
adolescent children. A vehicle for facilitation (or inhibition) of autonomy is family decision making. 
The process by which parents encourage autonomy via decision making has been found to have important 
implications for school performance. On one end of the spectrum, families who withhold or prevent 
increased participation in decision making may seriously limit student motivation and learning (Epstein, 
1989). At the other end is the danger of families who grant this autonomy too early. Giving early 
autonomy to youths tends to be associated with lower levels of academic performance, whether measured 
by effort or by grades (Dombusch, Ritter, Mont-Rcynaud, & Chen, 1990). Not surprisingly, these 
investigators found that a balanced and gradual involvement of teens in family decisions is optimal: joint 
decision making between parents and adolescents was linked to higher levels of academic performance. 
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SimHarly, Eccles and Harold (1993) report that the extent of adolescents* involvement in family decisiok 
malung is associated with school -related outcomes such as self-esteem, intrinsic motivation, and the 
transition to junior high school. Adolescents who report little opportunity to participate in family decision 
making showed lower self-esteem, intrinsic motivation, arul a more difficult adjustment to junior high 
school than adolescents who reported increased opportunities to participate in family decisions. 

What Dombusch and his colleagues (1990) describe as "youth alone,' 'parent alone,' and 'jotnt' 
decision making resembles Baumrind*s permissive, authoritarian, and authoritative (respectively) patterns 
of parental authority. Similarly, Eccles and Harold's (1993) "gradual increase in the opportunity for self- 
determination and participation in decision making" also resembles the authoritative pattern. Once again, 
considerable evidence suggests that a component of authoritative parenting (e.g., neither too much nor 
too little autonomy) is nwst predictive of adjustment and achievement in adolescents. 

Warmth and Acceptance 

Parental style also affects the emotional relationship between parents and teens. Indeed one 
important feature of authoritative parenting is the warm acceptance parents display toward their children. 
Adolescents may be more receptive to parental influence when they believe their ideas are accepted and 
taken seriously in a context of warmth arwl love (Epstein, 1989; G1>tui, 1981; Greenberg, Siegel, & 
Leitch, 1983; Biddle, Bank, & Marlin, 1980). When warmth is conununicated, intimacy is enhanced, 
and the attachment bond strengthened. 

The importance of parent-child attachment for healthy adjustment has a rich history in the 
literature. Bowlby (1969) established the link between attachment and later social competence in young 
children. More recently, it has been suggested that the concept of attachment may be relevant for 
adolescents as well as for young children (Greenberg, Siegel, & Leitch, 1983; Hill, 1980; Rice, 1990). 
The actual mechanisms of parent-adolescent atuchment are less understood than those in infancy and 
childhood. However, there is evidence that family relationships are transformed in adolescence, with the 
outcome of changes in the parent-teen bond having significant developmental impact (Steinberg, 1990). 
Two types of changes become salient: (1) parents are perceived by teenagers as moving from figures 
(who have knowledge or authority) to persons (who have pers<inalities entailing likable and unlikable 
traits, variable nK)ods, and a range of competencies); and (2) authority in the family shifts from unilateral 
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parental control to reciprocal ax)peration and negotiation based on mutual respect (Youniss & SmollLi. 
1985). These transformations have been termed "individuation," a process whereby adolescents increase 
in independence while maintaining connectedness with their parents (Cooper, Grotevant, & Condon. 
1983) 

Family interactions which permit conflia between members in a context of support; acceptance 
and active understanding from parents; and continued connectedness are faaors which seem lo facilitate 
positive adolescent development in a variety of contexts (Hauser & Bowlds, 1990). More specifically. 
parent<adolescent closeness seems to mediate school outcomes including general self-esteem and academic 
self-concept (Cotterell, 1992). In addition, in the face of family disruption such as death, physical 
separations, and divorce, a warm relationship with at least one parent is sufficient to prevent problems 
in school functioning (Forehand, Middleton, & Long, 1987). Moreover, intimacy or attachment has been 
recognized as an important prediaor of problem behavior in adolescence (Jessor & Jessor, 1977; Kandel, 
1978; Lassey & Carolson, 1980; Wiatrowski, Griswold, & Roberts, 1981). Finally, it should be noted 
that the positive influence of parental warmth appears to surface with greater strength for girls in the 
areas of self-esteem and academic outcomes, while for boys^ positive outcomes are stronger on measures 
of ego development (Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 1989; Richards, Gitelson, Peterson, & Hurtig, 1991). 
Furthermore, the relationship between parenting and adolescent outcomes varies as a function of both 
adolescent and parent gender (Youniss & Smollar, 1985). Thus the parent-adolescent connection is more 
accurately characterized as four very dififerent relationships, with the influence of parenting varying by 
sex of child, sex of parent, and the variable under investigation (Richards et al., 1991; Steinberg, 1987). 

A line of research is now evident between Baumrind's contributions over two decades ago and 
the recent studies on parenting style. What began as an examination of childrearing practices with white, 
preschool children has been expanded conceptually and methodologically. Parental style has been broken 
down into component parts, including control strategies and behavior management; parental nurturance 
and responsiveness; and parental demandingness and autonomy giving. Samples have been extended to 
older children, ethnically heterogeneous populations, and other sectors displaying diverse demographic 
variables. Research designs have also been increasing in complexity and variety. The significance of 
this work cannot be underestimated. The field is beginning to discover important family processes that 
impact children's cognitive development, academic socialization, and subsequent school performance. 

In sum, components of parental style have important implications for adolescent school 
functioning. Stated in the negative: absence of parental warmth is associated mainly with deficits in the 
domains of social skills and self-conceptions; absence of psychological autonomy with deficits in 
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competence and self-reliance; and the absence of demandingness for maturity with deficits in impulse 
control and social responsibility (Steinberg, 1990). Each of these three domains impacts aspects of 
adolescent school performance such as social adjustment, self-concept of ability, confidence, motivation, 
and behavior. 

Parental Aspirations 

A second means by which families influence adolescents' school performance is in the educational 
aspirations parents have for their children. Parental aspirations exert great influence upon children's self- 
concept of ability and subsequent academic performance (Entwisle, Alexander, Pallas, & Cadigan, 1987; 
Entwisle & Hayduk, 1988). Parents' expectations for achievement (e.g., parents' achievement 
orientations about the children's schoolwork, parental aspirations for the children's educational or 
occupational attainment, and pressure for improvement on interaction tasks) (Hess and Holloway, 1984) 
and parents' expectations of their children's ability levels (Seigner, 1983) seem to have significant impact 
on children's own self-perceptions and aspirations, motivation, and subsequent achievement. 
Furthermore, parents' expectations are more directly related to adolescents' self-concepts and expectancies 
than are the teens' own past records of academic performance (Parsons, Adler, & Kaczala, 1982). 

It seems clear, then, that parents' aspirations and expectations influence achievement over and 
above adolescents' abilities. One vehicle by which parental expectations may Influence student motivation 
is by affecting their children's beliefs about intelligence. These beliefs orient them toward pursuing 
certain academic goals and shape their coping strategies in the learning environment (Dweck & Leggett, 
1988). Research on achievement behavior in middle childhood can be applied to adolescents' reactions 
to the challenges they encounter in the transition from childhood to adulthood (Henderson & Dweck, 
1990). This research relies on attribution theory which suggests that one's explanation for success or 
failure is influential in determining whether or not one continues to invest energy in valued outcomes 
(Weiner, 1974). Students who believe their intelligence is fixed tend to pursue the goal of affirming that 
trait. That is, they seek performance-oriented goals wherein they can demonstrate their abilities 
successfully and avoid negative evaluations of their abilities. However, they may be more vulnerable to 
discouragement, anxiety, and debilitation in performance in the face of failure because they see failure 
as an indictment of their intelligence (Henderson Sc Dweck, 1990). 

In contrast, students who believe that intelligence is malleable, or able to be developed through 
learning, tend to pursue the goal of increasing their abilities. They remain determined and effective in 
the face of obstacles because they view them as natural to the learning process. This model of 
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achievement motivation documents the impact of attributions regarding intelligence on emotional 
processes (such as performance anxiety), cognitive processes (such as self-concept of ability), and 
behavioral coping strategies (such as attention, self-talk, and task*orientation) (Henderson & Dweck, 
1990). 

Children and adolescents do not develop these belirfs about intelligence on their own. Their 
beliefs are shaped in the enviromnents in which they reside, particularly that of the family. A 
considerable amount of research evidence is converging to show that parent attributions and beliefs have 
a causal influence on the children's development of achievement attitudes and behaviors (Bempechat, 
1990; Phillips, 1987; Okagaki & Divecha, 1991). Many of these findings emerge from studies on young 
children. Okagaki and Sternberg (1991) propose that cultural socialization via parental beliefs and 
behaviors affects intellectual development (e.g., the timing at which particular skills develop; academic 
achievement; individual differences in intellectual ability; and the development of specific cognitive 
skills). This is also a fruitful area for future research with adolescents. 

Parent Involvement in Education 

Finally, another way in which parents influence their adolescent children's school performance 
is by their direct and indirect involvement in education-related activities. Several studies identify parental 
involvement as an imporUnt variable in high school achievement (Shanahan & Walberg, 1985; Fehrmann, 
Keith, & Reimers, 1987; Rock & Ekstrom, 1991) and in vocational choices and educational plans (Leung, 
Wright, & Foster, 1987). In fact, active parental involvement in the schools has been shown to impact 
school success at all grade levels (Stevenson & Baker, 1987; Eccles & Harold, 1993). One aspect of 
parental involvement in children's education is the degree of interaction held with the school. According 
to Bronfenbrenner (1986): **The available research evidence suggests that a powerful factor affecting the 
capacity of a child to learn in the classroom is the relationship existing between the family and the 
school" (p. 735). Moreover, parental involven.ent has been shown to mediate the entire relation between 
socioeconomic status and achievement (Baker & Stevenson, 1986; Stevenson & Baker, 1987). 

Research in the 19S0s and '60s began exploring the role of families in preparing young children 
for academic achievement in the classroom (see e.g., Milner, 1951; Bing, 1963; Freeberg & Payne, 
1961; and Hansen, 1969). This gave rise to pressures to involve parents in the activities of the school 
such as: (1) participation in instruction as aides, volunteers, and tutors; (2) parent education to improve 
skills and knowledge; (3) supporting the school generally; (4) community-school relations; and (5) 
policymaking (Hess & Holloway, 1984; Henderson, Marburger, & Ooms, 1986; Moses & Croll, 1987). 
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Gordon (1979), in his review of research from the 1960s and '70s, argued for parent involvement in 
education because the behavior of parents and other family members influences child learning. In 
addition to demographic (i.e., family status) variables, he asserted that family-process variables impact 
children's academic socialization via both the cognitive and emotional environment of the home. More 
recently Epstein (1989, 1990) has further detailed Gordon's cognitive and emotional factors of the home 
into specific structures of educational socialization. These are more precise factors of parental 
involvement which have great impact on student performance. 

Epstein (1989) employed the acronym "TARGET structures" for six aspects of parents' 
edi'.cational socialization which have analogous structures in the classroom. Bempechat (1990) 
summarizes the model succinctly: 

(a) Task structure, or variety of activities, including intellectual activities, that children participate 
in at home; 

(b) Authority structure, or the degree to which children have responsibilities and participate in family 
decision-making; 

(c) Reward structure, or the ways in which parents recognize advances in learning; 

(d) Grouping structure, or the ways in which parents influence the child's interactions with family 
members and peers; 

(e) Evaluation structure, or parental standards for and means of judging performance; and 

(f) Time structure^ or the ways in which parents manage children's time for schoolwork and other 
activities. 

Epstein's model expands "parent involvement" to include many other factors found in the 
literature as mteg /a! to academic achievement. Many of these overlap with aspects of parental style 
discussed previously. For example, authority structure has obvious similarity to the autonomy granting 
aspect of parental style. In addition task, grouping, and time structures involve parental monitoring of 
students* activities, relationships, and time (respectively) are also indicative of the supervision and control 
practices of parental style. This overlap between parental style and parent involvement in school has been 
explored in an interesting study by Steinberg and colleagues (1992). These researchers found that 
adolescents from authoritative homes "do better and are more eng ged in school in part because their 
parents are nnore involved in schooling" (p. 1275). Moreover, the degree to which parental involvement 
facilitated school success was mediated by parental style (i.e., nonauthoritative parenting was found to 
undermine the usual benefits of parental involvement). Thus, the influences of family processes on 
adolescent school outcomes appear to have a synergistic effect. 
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Parents* initiation of school contact (Bempechat, 1990) and clarity of academic standards (Clark, 
1983) also seem to be important aspects of parental involvement in children's education, as does the 
means of evaluation and reward for learning-related progress (Epstein, 1989). Parent involvement, then, 
no longer means such traditional notions as mere attendance at PTA meetings. Rather, it encompasses 
the whole of parents* practices of educational socialization. 

The strength of Epstein^s model is that it links crucial family-school processes to learning over 
a developmental spectrum. It is specific and supported by relevant empirical studies. It recognizes that 
the degree of overlap in family and school environments helps to explain patterns of student motivation, 
learning, and development (Epstein, 1989). Therefore TARGET structures are specific factors of the 
home that affect children's motivation to learn. These are directly analogous to structures at school that 
organize classroom instruction and management, and are discussed in terms of development (ranging from 
young children to adolescents) and influence on academic and non-academic outcomes. 

The TARGET structures are instructive because they give shape to actual mechanisms in families 

which influence student performance and the means by which the family-school relationship can enhance 

that performance. On this latter issue Epstein (1989) holds that the structures are not the sole 

responsibility of the family but depend 

heavily on the quality and quantity of information from the schools about children's 
programs and progress. . . . Schools have an important responsibility (based on their 
understanding of children at specific stages of development and the skills required for 
success at each grade level) to help families increase the degree of family-school overlap 
in ways that promote more effective students, (p. 287) 

Epstein's model is comprehensive in that it demonstrates links between mechanisms at home and in 

school. These are extremely valuable linkages for professionals who aspire to work with families and 

schools to help improve adolescent functioning in both settings^ The next section of this review is an 

examination of the literature on prevention and treatment of adolescent school problems. 



Intervention Research 

Given the clear connections between family processes and school functioning (Hess & Holloway, 
1984; Epstein, 1989; Dombusch et al., 1987, 1990; Steinberg et al., 1988; Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 
1989), one might assume families would be targeted in interventions for children's school difficulties. 
However, this is often not the case. As previously noted, less than 100 publications from the past decade 
were located which proposed family-based prevention and/or treatment for school problems, of which 
only 10 were empirically based investigations. Fewer still were models which were tested with 
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adolescents. Donovan's (1992) review reflects similar fmdings. She found just 13 empirically based 
studies, only five of which were conducted since 1980. While models are growing in number for 
prevention and treatment of other adolescent difficulties, evaluation data on the effectiveness of family- 
based programs is scarce for school outcomes (Small, 1990). 

As research demonstrates increasing linkages between family processes and school functioning, 
testing family-based models seems potentially fruitful for intervening with studenis experiencing school 
problems. The few treatment studies available offer support for this line of intervention research. The 
majority of these family interventions have applied social learning principles to family therapy. Included 
in this review will be three types of family-based interventions: home-based contingency models, parent 
management training models, and parent involvement models. Finally, we will also include a review of 
the emerging skills training models which have also been demonstrating promising results with school 
outcomes (and which are amenable to combining with family-based models to create comprehensive 
intervention strategies). Since so few studies test models aimed at adolescents, investigations in this 
review will include a range of age groups from pre-school through high school. 

Family-Based Investigations 

Home-School Contingency Models 

Home-based reinforcement models were an early attempt to apply social learning principles to 

family interventions. These models involve teacher conununication to parents of either general or specific 

child performance and then parental rewards or sanctions contingent upon these reports. These programs 

are beneficial because they permit regular feedback to parents and enhance parent-school communication, 

both of which have been demonstrated as integral to positive student performance in school (Epstein, 

1989). The potential efficacy of these models with adolescents seems connected to the adults' ability to 

make sanctions developmental ly appropriate. Also, as with young children, the consistent delivery of 

reinforcers is crucial, as is effort to move from tangible rewards to intangible ones (i.e., to access the 

adolescent's internal motivation for school success rather than rely on external incentives). Kelley's 

(1990) rationale is applicable here: 

Rather than viewing home-school notes as a way of increasing adolescents* dependence 
on adult-mediated interventions . . . [we] view the procedure as a steppingstone to self- 
management. Through increased parental monitoring and contingent delivery of 
privileges, the adolescent student begins to function more competently. Our goal is then 
to systematically f^At out the added adult involvement associated with a school-home 
program; this is replaced by self-managed academic productivity, (p. 148) 
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Home-based contingency programs have been found to be effective across a wide range of 

■ grades/age groups (Ayllon, Garber, & Pisor, 1975; Schumaker, Hovell, & Sherman, 1977; Trice, Parker, 
Furrow, & Iwata, 1983); settings (both regular and special education classrooms) (Heaton, Safer, Allen, 

I Spinnato, & Prumo, 1976); and problems (both academic difficulties and disruptive behaviors) (Trice et 

al,, 1983; Blechman, Kotanchik, & Taylor, 1981). However, methodological problems with some of the 

H earlier studies made the positive results repoaed from home-based reinforcement programs suspect 

(Atkeson & Forehand, 1979). Subsequently, researchers have ameliorated the methodological flaws of 

■ earlier programs and found significant improvement in academic performance of high-risk children 
™ utilizing home-based contingency contracting (Blechman et al., 1981). 

' Parent Management Training Models 

H A second family-based approach is skills training for parents. In parent management programs, 

I parents are taught and practice specific skills of communication and behavior management with their 

^ child. The goals are to create or strengthea a positive and mutually rewarding relationship between the 

I parent and child and to decrease problematic behaviors while increasing prosocial behaviors (McNeil, 

Eyberg, Eisenstadt, Newcomb, & Funderburk, 1991). Parent training programs have been found to be 
I effective in ameliorating home noncompliance of children ranging in age from 3 to 14 years old (Breiner 

& Forehand, 1981; Karoly & Rosenthal, 1977); improving severe home and school conduct problems 

■ of presc..;ool to early adolescent age children, including noncompliance, temper tantrums, overactivity, 
physical aggression resulting in serious injury to others (e.g., broken bones, stab wounds); chronic 

■ Presetting; cruelty toward and killing of animals; chronic stealing outside of the home; and neighborhood 
vandalism (McNeil, et al., 1991; Patterson, 1974; Patterson, Chamberlain, & Reid, 1982; Wiltz & 

H Patterson, 1974). Moreover, parent training has documented gains in bringing problematic behaviors of 

treated children within normative levels of nonreferred peers who are functioning adequately, and in 
I maintaining these gains over time (Kazdin, 198S). 

Parent training models, though not always aimed at treating school problems per se, may impact 

■ school achievement or adjustment by increasing authoritative parenting (Small, 1990). As documented 
in the family process literature, the parental competencies indicative of authoritative parenting have been 

■ linked to adolescent school performance (Dombusch, et al., 1987; Steinberg, Elmen, & Mounts, 1989). 
Thus to the extent that a parent training program increases parents' skills in establishing appropriate 

■ behavioral limits and granting psychological autonomy to adolescents in a context of warmth and 
democracy, school performance may be affected. 
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Many of the parent training models have similar components, including some form of behavioral 
assessment, instruction in basic principles of child management, development of a generalization plan, 
and evaluation of the progress by the family (Home & Walker, 1984). Intervention strategies typically 
focus on parents* self-control; discipline and reinforcement practices; and communication with their 
children. As with home-contingency programs, success of these programs with adolescents lies in the 
adults* abilities to implement fair and developmentally appropriate sanctions and communication that 
enhances family closeness and problem-solving abilities. 

Pari'fit Involveaient Models 

A final method of family intervention is parental involvement in children*s educational activities. 

Parental involvement programs emphasize the importance of parents* support for the remediation of 

academic, motivational, and behavioral difficulties. Parents are taught methods of influencing their 

children*s academic goals, educational achievement, and self-concept of ability. Programs vary from 

more cursory involvement such as increased parental attention to their child*s schoolwork (Rodick & 

Henggeler, 1980) to parental teaching interventions (Tizard, Schofield, & Hewison, 1982) to intervention 

into more complex family processes such as Epstein*s (1989) TARGET structures. Increasingly, parent 

involvement efforts are focusing on the latter: 

In contrast to the politically based, formalized parent participation models of the 
preceding era (196S-1980), which failed to elicit widespread or long-term parent 
involvement, today*s strategies stress parents as extensions of the schools* business- 
supporters of homework, monitors of activities, and reinforcers of school values. (Heath 
& McUughlin, 1987, p. 577) 

This movement may be due to the recent challenge raised against the alleged benefits of early intervention 
programs for handicapped, disadvantaged, and at-risk students. White, Taylor, and Moss (1992) argue 
that there is insufHcient data to support involving parents in such programs. Thus, for the purpose of 
this review, parent involvement interventions will refer to programs designed to: (1) enhance parent- 
school partnerships; and (2) target parenting practices that support school activities, values, and skills 
(including, parental teaching behaviors and child rearing skills). 

Interventions that involve parents in their children's education thus defined have proven effective 
in: (a) improvement in reading of elementary-age students from urban schools at two-year follow-up 
(Tizard, et al., 1982); (b) amelioration of academic and motivational reading problems of low-achieving, 
inner-city junior-high school students (Rodick and Henggeler, 1980); (c) readmission of dropout students 
to high school (Svec, 1986); and (d) enhancement of parent-school relations in general (Epstein, 1986, 
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1987). These programs have also increased students' motivation to learn at home as evidenced by 

commitment to study, completion of homework, discussion of school experiences within the family, and 

persistence towards school graduation (Epstein, 1989). 

To summarize, despite considerable evidence indicating the importance of families to adolescent 

school performance, few family-based interventions have been evaluated empirically. Though more 

studies have been conducted with young children, most of these parent programs are not rigorously 

controlled (White, Taylor, & Moss, 1992). Methodological problems such as failure to use random 

assignment, lack of control groups, and homogeneous samples raise questions of generalizability, 

sampling biases, and general validity of results. 

In part, this lack of rigorous evaluation is due to the fact that programs are not scientific 
laboratories in which parents are randomly assigned to groups, where multiple-criteria 
outcome measures which evaluate proximal and distal program effects are used, and 
where the situation allows for internally valid research designs. (Iglesias, 1993, p. 17) 

For adolescents, the majority of family models are described in clinical papers that cite case 

material as illustration of the intervention's efficacy (see e.g., Aponte, 1976; Eno, 1985; Goldstein, 

1986) . Moreover, many of the clinical articles do not identify the specific population and/or particular 
school problem targeted for intervention. Instead, the models are generic, without reference to 
demographic context such as age, ethnicity, urban/suburban/rural status, or socioeconomic status of the 
target population (Conoley, 1987; DiCocco & Lott, 1982; L' Abate, Baggett, & Anderson, 1984; 
Lusterman, 1985, 1988; Guerin & Katz, 1984). In addition, these models typically do not idenufy the 
specific problems they target, or they propose treatment tor an array of school problems (Carlson, 1987; 
Fish & Jain, 1988; Green, 1985; McGuire, Manghi, & Tolan, 1990; Power & Bartholomew, 1985, 

1987) . Unfortunately these models are impossible to evaluate without outcome dat^.. 
The trend in treatment research away from grand scale theories to population- and problem- 
specific models of intervention is more conducive to identifying effective mcxlels for preventing and 
treating adolescent school problems. The proliferation of empirically based skills training models of 
intervention for particular adolescent problems is an example of this trend. These models are a promising 
development in i\ literature which has applicability to family-based interventions for adolescent problem 
behaviors. 

Skills-Based Investigations 
Skills-based models often target at-risk students themselves (i.e.» without family members) for 
preventive purposes. Skill training programs typically emphasize the development of general skills and 
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competencies (e.g., stress management, communication skills) as well as skills that are specific to 
particular problem behaviors (e.g., resistance skills against peer pressures to use drugs, o\ self- 
management skills to improve poor study habits). Psychosocial skills training models have proven 
effective in: (a) preventing adolescent substance abuse (Botvin, Baker, Dusenbury, Tortu, & Botvin, 
1990; Tobler, 1986); (b) improving adolescent interpersonal competence (Botvin & Tortu, 1988; Schinke, 
1981); (c) enhancing adolescent coping and stress management skills (Feindler, Marriott, & Iwata, 1984; 
Schinke, Schilling, & Snow, 1987); and (d) improving adolescent problem-solving (Kachman & Mazer, 
1990; Larson, 1989). 

Research also supports the efficacy of psychoeducational skills-based approaches for specific 
school outcomes. Intensive skills training with individual adolescents and groups of adolescents has been 
shown to have significant impact on school performance. Intervention studies targeting social skills 
(Hammond, 1990); study skills (Champlin & Karoly, 1975; Greiner & Karoly, 1976; Richards, 
McReynolds, Holt, & Sexton, 1976; Ollendick, Matson, Esveldt-Dawson, & Shapiro, 1980); moral 
reasoning (Arbuthnot & Gordon, 1986); and self-management skills (Schinke et al., 1987; Dean, Malott, 
& Fulton, 1983) all document gains in school adjustment and/or achievement. Similarly, the effectiveness 
of peer-influenced academic interventions such as peer tutoring and cooperative learning has been 
established (Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982; Johnson, Maruyama, Johnson, Nelson, & Skon, 1981), 
particularly with special education (Ballard, Gorman, Gottlieb, & Kaufman, 1977; Cooper, Johnson, 
Johnson, & Wilderson, 1980; Maher, 1982) and ethnic minority students (Slavin, 1980). 

In sum, skills training models have demonstrated effectiveness with academic, behavioral, and 

interpersonal outcomes which impact students' school performance and adjustment. Skills-based models 

expand conceptions of educational outcomes beyond academic achievement which 

. . . alone does not guarantee the effective citizens and adults America requires. Other 
outcomes must be accomplished concurrently in order for academic achievement to mean 
much, lliese nonacademic outcomes build on notions of social competence and include 
additional dimensions, such as physical and mental health, formal cognition, and 
motivational and emotional status. (Heath & McLaughlin, 1987, p. 578) 

Thus in addition to academically oriented interventions demonstrated in educational research, skills 

models broaden the definition of school performance to include interpersohial competence, effective 

coping, and resistance to drug abuse. Moreover, while family-based interventions have historically been 

aimed at younger students, skills training models have demonstrated positive results with both children 

and adolescents. And, they have shown particular promise with adolescent populations at risk for school 

failure and dropout (e.g., low-income urban or drug abusing adolescents). 
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DISCUSSION 

Co-Occurrence of School DirTiculties With Other Adolescent Problems 

School problems have a well-established potential to guide assessment and treatment plamiing for 
those working with adolescents. School failure is one of the most clearly established risk factors for 
substance abuse as well as for other problem behaviors in adolescence, such as delinquency and teen 
pregnancy (Hawkins & Lam, 1987; Elliot, Huizinga, & Menard, 1989; Dryfoos, 1990). Some empirical 
support has been found for considering these problems not as discrete, disconnected problem behaviors, 
but as a syndrome of problem behaviors-hypothesized to have the same organizing etiology (Jessor & 
Jessor, 1977). Because of the covariation of problem behaviors (Kazdin, 1987), skill-based approaches 
proven effective in preventing and ameliorating drug abuse and other adolescent behavior problems may 
also be effective with school-related problems. Hawkins, Lishner, Jenson, & Catalano (1987) propose 
that the co-occurrence of many adolescent problems suggests not only conmion etiological factors but also 
similar targets of intervention. Future intervention model construction and testing will determine if this 
general idea holds and the degree and nature of the modifications necessary to tailor previously tested 
interventions to specific school-related problems. 

Co-Occurrence of School DirTiculties With Clinical Disorders 

Issues of comorbidity raised in the literature on developmental psychopathology are also 
instructive. Not only do adolescent-academic and school-adjustment difficulties frequently co-occur with 
other "problem behaviors/ but they also co-occur with clinical disorders. Prevalence studies indicate 
that poor school performance is one of the major correlates of psychiatric disorders in adolescents 
(Offord, Boyle, & Racins, 1990). Deficits in academic achievement are common in adolescents who 
were diagnosed with attention deficit-hyperactivity disorders (ADHD) as children (Patemite & Loney, 
1980). In fact, it has been estimated that up to 30% of the ADHD population will fail to complete high 
school (Weiss, Hechtman, Milroy, & Perlman, 198S). Academic and behavioral problems in rchool are 
also frequent among youth diagnosed with conduct disorder (school truancy is one of the diagnostic 
criteria for the disorder). Conduct-disordered youth often manifest symptoms of attention deficit disorder 
(Stewart, Cummings, Singer, & DuBlois, 1981) as well is other disorders such as depression (Puig* 
Antich, 1982) and learning disabilities (Lewis, Lewis, Unger, & Goldman, 1984). Conduct disorder and 
substance abuse are thought to have common etiological roots (Haggerty, Wells, Jenson, Catalano, & 
Hawkins, 1989). In addition, the link between substance abuse and depression is frequently interpreted 
as adolescents' efforts to self-medicate to reduce depressive symptoms (Simons, Conger, & Whitbeck, 
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1988). Each of these disorders is likely to manifest symptoms in the school setting. Again, because of 
their co-occurrence, efforts aimed at treating one disorder (such as skills-training programs) may also 
impact symptoms of co-morbid clinical disorders. 

Intervention Packages 

This overlap of adolescent problems and disorders has led some to propose "risk-focused" 
intervention efforts (Hawkins, Catalano, & Miller, 1992). These are multi-component strategies that: 
(1) target youth at greatest risk (i.e., those exposed to multiple risk factors); (2) focus on eliminating or 
moderating the risk factors; and (3) seek to enhance protective or buffering factors of adolescent problem 
behaviors (Hawkins et al., 1992). Comprehensive treatment packages are now reconmiended in skills- 
based prevention research as well (Tobler, 1986). Efficacy is thought to be enhanced when skills training 
is included with other modalities of inte^/ention -especiallv modalities that include parents (Glynn & 
Haenlein, 1988; Falck & Craig, 1988; Coombs, Paulson, & Palley, 1988; Hawkins, et al-, 1987). 

Family-based studies specifically aimed at treatment of school difficulties also affirm the need for 
combinations of treatment interventions (McNeil, et al., 1991; Rodick & Henggeler, 1980; Bry, Conboy, 
& Bisgay, 1986). For example, though the McNeil, et aJ. (1991) study focused on young children, 
school problems targeted were severe, similar to those conduct problems evidenced in adolescent students. 
In this s^ jy parent training resulted in school generalization primarily in the area of conduct 
problems/oppositional behavior (e.g., disobeying teacher commands, sassing, teasing, hitting, talking out 
of turn, whining, yelling, and breaking school rules). Generalization was not found in the areas of 
hyperactivity, inattention, and peer relationships. Regarding the latter, the authors suggest that **an 
additional social skills treatment component would be beneficial to the overall school adjustment of these 
chUdren" (p. 148). 

In a study targeting at-risk, urban adolescerjts (Rodick & Henggeler, 1980), two treatments were 
offered: (1) a tutoring/ mentoring program; and (2) a parent involvement program. Both interventions 
achieved significant positive results in the students* academic performance. The investigators speculate 
that the gains may be increased if: (a) the treatment sessions were dispersed over a longer period; (b) 
booster sessions were included; and (c) the reinforcers were phased out gradually. Most important to the 
present discussion, they make reconmiendations similar to those in the McNeil, et al., (1991) study, 
namely, combining the tutor and home approaches for a comprehensive treatment package. 

Given our current knowledge base, programs which intervene in multiple domains (i.e., 
individual, family, school, community) and address multiple targets (including the problem behavior itself 
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and the precursors or correlates which heighten the risk) offer state-of-the-art treatment for at-risk youth. 

■ Some contemporary family-based intervention approaches follow this strategy (e.g., Henggeler & 
Borduin, 1990; Liddle, Dakof, & Diamond, 1991). Hawkins et al. (1992) present an extensive review 

■ of research on risk and protective factors of adolescent drug abuse which ciaracterizes the state of the 
current knowledge base: 

I Most studies to date have focused on small subsets of identifiable risk factors for dpjg 

■ abuse. There is little evidence available regarding the relative importance and 
interactions of various risk factors in the etiology of drug abuse, although current studies 

■ are seeking to measure a broader range of identified risk factors. At this time, it is 
I difficult to ascertain, for instance, which risk factors or combinations of risk factors are 

most virulent, which are modifiable, and which are specific to drug abuse rather than 

■ generic contributors to adolescent problem behaviors. Current knowledge about the risk 
I factors for drug abuse does not provide a formula for prevention, but it does point to 

potential targets for preventive intervention, (p. 65) 

■ This also appears to be the case for adolescent school problems. The research offers no specific formulas 
for intervention, but risk factors are empirically derived which can be targeted. 

H A handful of such integrative models exists for the treatment of adolescent school difficulties. 

Bry et al. (1986) in a small intervention study targeted drug abusing adolescents who were failing in 

■ school. Combining behavioral techniques with family therapy interventions, this study yielded positive 
" results (decreased drug use and improved grades) which were maintained at 1-1/4-year follow-up. Other 
m investigations have also targeted drug-abusing adolescents including school performance variables as 

■ outcome measures. One study utilized a retrospective method to examine the impact of a community- 
jm based family intervention on students* school performance (Kirk, Chapman, & Sadler, 1990). Although 
H random assignment to treatment conditions was not used, promising results were attained. Treated 
^ students received higher academic and citizenship grades than untreated controls and had fewer school 

■ absences. 

^ Such encouraging results in the academic realm regarding drug abusing populations have not 

■ always existed. Tosti-Vasey and Barton (1991) conducted a large multi-component drug and alcohol 
program which included skills training, family communication intervention, and alternative activities to 

I drug/alcohol use. The program was successful in reducing school disciplinary problems of the 

adolescents but not in improving their grade point averages. In contrast, excellent results (including 

■ academic outcomes) were found with anotlter population at risk for school dropout: the Nicholls State- 
Youth Opportunities Unlimited (NS-YOU) program offered several kinds of interventions to adolescents 

■ from low-income families. This comprehensive model provided academic remediation, counseling^ and 
job training in a 7-week intervention. Treated subjects showed increased performance in reading and 
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math, decreased external locus of control, and smaller decreases in self-esteem as compared to untreated 
subjects (Curry, 1990). Treatmentgains were maintained at 6-month follow-up. Though few in number, 
the testing of comprehensive models (in terms of types of interventions and problemis targeted) such as 
these offers hope to adolescents at risk for school failure and other problem behaviors. 

Empirically Derived and Theoretically Driven 
Intervention Models 

Failure to anchor programs in a theoretical base and inadequate evaluation have been linked to 
ineffective outcomes with substance abusing and delinquent youth (Stein, Garrett, & Christiansen, 1990). 
This is likely to be the case with adolescents experiencing school difficulties as well. There is a need for 
intervention research with adolescents (particularly ethnic minorities) that targets family processes 
demonstrated to be integral in impacting school performance. Moreover, school performance should be 
broadly defined to include domains of development and behavior demonstrated to be linked with school 
problems and performance. These would include: cognitive development, academic achievemt-^t, and 
intractable behavior problems, including drug use, truancy, chronic failure, and aggression (i.e., 
behaviors that place adolescents at risk). The future theoretical structures will be integrative and will 
draw upon various fields and specialties. The intervention models emanating from these theoretical 
structures will also be integrative. The challenges of constructing complex but coherent multi-component 
theoretical and interventions models are formidable, yet the field seems poised on the crest of this new 
wave. 

Conceptualization of School Problems 

Contemporary thinking and research argues for multidimensional explanations of adolescent 
school difficulties. School failure is a process, not a single risk event (Dryfoos, 1990). Its etiology is 
multivariate, and it can be manifested in various forms. Evidence of school failure (or risk thereof) 
includes disciplinary problems; absenteeism and truancy; low test scores and grades; being behind modal 
grade (older than the average age of one's classmates); rejection by peers; low involvement in school 
activities; and of course, dropping out entirely (Dryfoos, 1990). School failure involves a range of 
difficulties that are academic, behavioral, emotional, and interactional in nature. 

A multicausal, interactive framework which considers intrapersonal, interpersonal, and 
sociocultural correlates is needed to adequately conceptualize the complex network of variables associated 
with adolescent problem behaviors. As with adolescent drug abuse, the individual type or specific 
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combination of risk factors which determine adolescent school difficulties is not clearly identifiable. 
Similarly, we do not yet know which particular protective factors, or combination of factors are most 
effective in buffering the adolescent from the risk-factor influences. Despite, these gaps in our knowledge 
base, we do know a great deal about family influences on the school performance of adolescents, 
theoretical structures which can be used to develop coherent conceptual frameworks, and empirically 
derived intervention strategies which can be tailored to target particular academic and school-related 
problems. 

It is likely that the theoretical models of tomorrow will utilize intrapersonal, interpersonal, and 
ecological variables which can heighten or buffer the risk for school problems. Further, interventions 
which are comprehensive in scope, targeting not only school failure directly, but also the concomitant 
risk behaviors and, as we learn about them, their etiological roots, offer the most promise in effecting 
a solution. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As the decade of the 1990s unfolds, the nation's attention has been captured by the plight of 
children and families in a variety of risk circumstances, and by the urgency for interventions that foster 
resilience and life chances of all children and youth. Problems of great severity exist for many children, 
youth, and families, particularly those in at-risk circumstances, such as the inner-city communities. The 
quality of life available to children and families in these communities is threatened by a perilous set of 
modern morbidities that often involve poverty, lack of employment opportunities, disorderly and stressful 
environments, poor health care, children born by children, and highly fragmented patterns of service. 
In responding to such challenges, researchers are focusing on factors that strengthen the resources and 
protective mechanisms for fostering healthy development and learning success of children and youth. 

This chapter has two purposes. The first is to provide a synthesis of findings from three disparate 
research bases that conceptually are closely linked: (a) the psychological characteristics of resilient 
school-aged children; (b) characteristics of effective schools, instructional methods, and teacher behaviors 
that foster learning success among students considered ''at risk"; and (c) features that contribute to 
collaborative interventions integrating family and community resources that effectively serve the 
developmental and learning needs of children and youth. The second is to discuss their implications for 
fostering educational resilience of children in at-risk circumstances. 

The concept of resilience is discussed as a productive construct that relates psychological 
characteristics of children at risk to features of schools, families, and conmiunities that foster resilience 
and schooling success. In the context of this paper, educational resilience is defined as the heightened 
likelihood of success in school and in other life accomplishments, despite enviroiunental adversities, 
brought about by early traits, conditions, and experiences. Furthermore, since a particular interest of 
educational theorists and practitioners is in alterable variables that are important to learning and 
improvements in educational practice, the focus of discussion in this chapter is on potentially malleable 
conditions within communities, homes, student peer groups, schools, and classrooms. 

Resilience: A Productive Construct 

Since the 1970s, developmental psychopathology (Cicchetti, 1990) has grown rapidly as a 
scientific discipline. It has provided an integrative framework for understanding maladaptation in children 
and adolescents. Topics of concern have included the roles of risk, competence, vulnerability, and 
protective factors. Each of these topics has been related to the onset and course of development of 
psychopathology. 
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Many of the contributions to the field of developmental psychopathology have been made by 
distinguished researchers in clinical psychology, psychiatry, and child development. These researchers, 
provided early information documenting the phenomenon of psychosocial resilience in diverse, at-risk 
populations (Rolf, Masten, Cicchetti, Nuechterlein, & Weintraub, 1990). Among tlie at-risk populations 
studied are children with family histories of mental illness (Goldstein, 1990); of divorced parents 
(Wallerstein, 1983; Watt, Moorehead-Slaughter, Japzon, & Keller, 1990); exposed to high levels of 
maternal stress (Pianta, Egeland, & Sroufe, 1990); addicted to drugs (Newcomb & Bentler, 1990); bom 
at medical risk (O'Dougherty & Wright, 1990); exposed to family violence (Suaus, 1983); exposed to 
early parental death (Brown, Harris, & Bifulco, 1986); and in poverty (Garmezy, 1991). 

These studies and many others led to a new developmental model of psychopathology that 
addresses both vulnerability and resistance to disorders and spamied the years from infancy through 
adulthood. The findings demonstrate that some children escape adversity without lasting damage. They 
provide a rich theoretical and empirical basis for new programs of educational research that can identify 
ways to foster and sustain the learning success of many at-risk students. 

The contribution of studies of atypical, pathological, or psychopathological populations is clear. 
Using results from the study of children who are at risk but able to "beat the odds," however, allows 
researchers to expand upon the developmental principles on which the theories of developmental 
psychopathology are based. Studies of at-risk populations, including those who "beat the odds," identify 
the many pathways that lead from childhood to adulthood. These studies identify which factors are most 
important to healthy development, for example, physical, socioemotional, cognitive, and envuronmental. 

A New '^Vocabulary of Risk** 

As developmental psychopathology established itself as a new discipline, a "vocabulary of risk" 
emerged. Constructs such as vulnerability, protective factors, adaptations, and competence have provided 
the conceptual tools for ground-breaking work; they clarified and furthered our understanding of factors 
that enable individuals to successfully overcome adversities and challenges in development and learning. 
Within this exciting new field of study, the construct of "resilience" emerged. 

Rutter (1990) defined "resilience" as the "positive pole of the ubiquitous phenomenon of 
individual dilTerences in people*i response to itreu and adversity" (p. 181). Masten, Best, and Garmezy 
(1990) refer to the resilience phenomenon ai the "capacity for or outcome of successful adaptation despite 
challenging or threatening circunutances" (p. 42S). They furtlier note that resilience concerns "behavioral 
adaptation usually defined as internal states of well-being or effective functioning in the environment or 
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both. Protective factors moderate the effects of individual vulnerability or environmental hazards so that 
the adaptational trajectory is more positive than would be the case if the protective factor were not 
operational" (p. 426). 

The field of prevention, where researchers and practitioners work to eliminate or at least delay 
the onset of problems such as alcohol and drug abuse, teenage pregnancy, delinquency, and school 
dropout, also employs this new vocabulary. These researchers and practitioners identify and describe 
"protective factors'* and methods for building resilience in children and youth. 

The Critical Role of Activity in Resilience 

Why has the construct of resilience received so much attention over the past decade? The answer 
to this question is found in prospective studies that focus on individuals believed to be at high risk for 
developing particular difficulties: children exposed to neonatal stress, poverty, neglect, family violence, 
war, physical handicaps, and parental mental illness. These studies provide rich data bases from 
longitudinal studies that span several decades of new research aimed at identifying the processes 
underlying adaptation, successful trajeaories, and pathways from childhood to adulthood. 

As researchers gained insight into the risk factors that promoted the onset of a disorder, a 
puzzling but consistent phenomenon began to surface. Although a certain percentage of children in 
high-risk circumstances developed psychopathologies, a larger percentage did not develop disorders and 
became healthy and competent adults (Garmezy, 1991; Rutter, 1966, 1987; Watt et al., 1984). The 
often-reported statistic that only one out of four children bom to alcoholic parents will become alcoholic 
(Benard, 1991) is a case in point. 

The active role of the individual has been identified as an important factor in surviving stressful 
circumstances (Rutter, 1990). Individuals' responses to stressful circumstances vary, and what they do 
is the critical factor in whether they emerge successfully. Passivity in the face of adversity rarely 
provides the necessary information for an individual to develop strategies that can be useful in stressful 
conditions. The activity of resilient individuals serves as a self-righting mechanism that provides 
feedback that can be used to identify productive strategies in order to emerge unscathed from adversity. 

CtMractcristics of Resilient Children 

Resilient children, described by Garmezy (1974) as working and playing well and holding high 
expectations, have often been characterized using constructs such as locus of control, self-esteem, self- 
efficacy, and autonomy. A profile of resilient children that has emerged from the work of the Western 
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Regional Cenier for Drug-Free Schools and Communities (Benard, 1991) includes such descriptors as 
strong interpersonal skills, a capacity to be responsive to others, a high level of activity, and flexibility. 
Resilient children were observed to perceive experiences constructively; they maintain healthy 
expectations, set goals, and have a clear sense of purpose about their future agency in controlling their 
own fate. 

One construct that has shed some light on childhood resilience is learned helplessness" 
(Seligman, 1975). Resilient children, as described in the research literature, rarely exhibit the passive 
behaviors associated with learned helplessness. Benard (I99I) has concluded that resilient children's high 
expectations, belief that life has meaning, goal direction, personal agency, and interpersonal problem- 
solving skills coalesce into a particularly potent set of personal attributes. These attributes reduce the 
propensity of resilient children to exhibit the debilitating behaviors associated with learned helplessness. 
Seligman (199 1) has recently published a new book entitled Learned Optimism that reviews research on 
the value of positive belief systems for life success. Although he does not address resilience directly, the 
behaviors and beliefs he describes are in concert with empirical findings on the psychosocial 
characteristics of children who overcame life adversities (i.e., resilient children). 

A second line of research that sheds light on the psychosocial processes that promote resilience 
considers the coping mechanisms that individuals employ during stressful life events. Chess (1989) 
identified "adaptive distancing" as the psychological process whereby an individual can stand apart from 
distressed family members and friends in order to accomplish constructive goals and advance their 
psychological and social development. Adaptive distancing may be only one of a family of coping 
mechanisms that individuals employ as they successfully adapt to stressful events. Future research on 
resilience may provide empirical evidence of the types of coping mechanisms that resilient individuals 
employ. 

Rutter (1990) and Chess and Thomas (1990) identified some of the adverse temperamental 
behaviors that children exhibit which can irritate caregivers asid make the children targets of hostility. 
These behaviors include low regularity in eating and sleeping behaviors, low malleability, negative mood, 
and low fastidiousness. These attributes reduce a child's likelihood of receiving positive attention from 
adults. Even temperament, malleability, predictable behavior, mild-to-moderate emotional reactions, 
approaching rather than withdrawing from novel situations, and a sense of humor are attributes that 
protect children and produce affection and support from adults. Children in stressful life circumstances 
who have an easy temperament are more likely to receive the social support necessary for surviving 
adverse life events. Being female and in good health are two attributes that have also been associated 
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with resilient children CBenard, 1991). Overall, social competence, good problem-solving skills, 
independence, and a clear sense of purpose are the critical attributes of resilient children (Masten et al., 
1990). 

These attributes of social competence, good problem-solving skills and communication, 
independence, and sense of purpose were also noted in the findings from a study of high-achieving 
students from economically disadvantaged homes in urban schools. Using the National Education 
Longitudinal Study (NELS) data base (U.S. Department of Education, 1988), Peng, Lee, Wang, and 
Walberg (1991) conducted a study to identify unique characteristics and experiences of urban students 
of low socioeconomic status (SES) whose combined reading and mathematics test scores were in the 
highest quartile on a national norm, i.e., resilient students. They found that 9.2% of low SES urban 
students were in this category. These students had self-concepts and educational aspirations and felt more 
internally controlled than nonresilient students. They also interacted more often with their parents and 
were more likely to attend schools where learning is emphasized and students are encouraged to do their 
best. 

Characteristics of Schools that Foster Student Resilience 

Effective schools are powerful environments. Students can acquire resilience in educational 
environments that foster development and competence in achieving learning success. Effective 
educational practices have constituted a major research front since the mid-1970s (Cruickshank, 1990). 
School effectiveness has both macro-level and micro-level dimensions. The macro-level factors 
encompass the total school environment and related extraschool variables. Micro-level factors emphasize 
the effectiveness of classroom instruction, including replicable patterns of teacher behaviors and student 
achievement. Both school- and class-level effectiveness have been heavily researched. 

Many definitions of effective urban schools have emerged from the extant research bases. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1988) has advanced a definition of an effective 
urban school based on IS criteria. These criteria, expressed as questions, are listed below: 

• Does the school have clearly defined goals? 

• £>oes the s:hool evaluate the language proficiency of each student? What evidence is 
there that students are developing their communication skills, both oral and written? 

• What are the number and types of books being read by students? 

• Does the school have a core curriculum for all students? What is the general knowledge 
of students in such fields as history, geography, science, mathematics, literature, and the 
arts? Is such knowledge appropriately assessed? 
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• What is the enrollment pattern among the various educational programs at the school? 
Specifically, what is the distribution between remedial and academic courses? 

• Is the school organized into small units to overcome anonymity among students and 
provide a close relationship between each student and a mentor? 

• Are there flexible scheduling arrangements at the school? 

• Is there a program that encourages students to take responsibility for helping each other 
learn and helps make the school a friendly and orderly place? How well is it succeeding? 

• What teaching innovations have been introduced during the preceding academic year? 
Are there programs to reward teachers who exercise leadership? 

• Does the school have a well-developed plan of renewal for teachers and administrators? 

• Is the school clean, attractive, and well-equipped? Does it have adequate learning 
resources such as computers and a basic library? Can the school document that these 
resources are used by students and teachers to support effective learning? 

« Are parents active in the school and kept informed about the progress of their children? 
Are there parent consultation sessions? How many parents participate in such programs? 

• Does the school nave connections with community institutions and outside agencies to 
enrich the learning possibilities of students? 

• What are daily attendance and graduation rates at the school? 

• What changes have occurred in the dropout rate, in students seeking postsecondary 
education, and in students getting jobs after graduation? What is being done to improve 
performance in these areas? 

The program features included in these criteria on effective urban schools are plausible. Indeed, 

it might be difficult to defend the idea that they are desirable only for urban schools. They appear, in 

fact, to correspond well with an extensive content analysis of approximately 200 research reviews of 

effective educational policies and practices that apply to schools in general (Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 

1990). One of the challenges for research on urban schools, and indeed schools in general, is to identify 

ineffective policies and practices. From the point of view of scientific parsimony and educational 

efficacy, such research might frugally hypothesize that effective policies transcend location, ethnic group. 

social class, subject matter, grade level, etc. The burden of proof might then be placed on showing 

convincing differential policies, i.e., those that work consistently well in some settings but consistently 

poorly in others. 

Among the most perplexing questions in designing innovative, research-based intervention 
programs for improving students* learning outcomes has been the relative importance of the multiplicity 
of distinct and Interactive influences on student learning. Findings from a recently completed synthesis 
on variables Important to learning document the multidimensional nature of school effectiveness (Wang, 
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Haertel, & Walberg, in press). Results indicate that the proximal variables, such as student cognitive and 
metacognitive processes, classroom management techniques, teacher-student interactions, and the home 
environment, had a stronger and more pervasive impact on school learning than distal variables, such as 
school and district policies, demographic characteristics, and state policies and programs. 

Studies of effective teaching provide a rich source of data on the micro-level variables that 
contribute to school effectiveness. During the past 10 years, a number of research syntheses were 
published that identified effective instructional practices (Reynolds, 1982; Slavin & Madden, 1989; U.S. 
Department of Education, 1986; van de Grift, 1990; Wang, Haertel, & Walberg, 1990; Williams, 
Richmond, & Mason, 1986). The consistent characteristics that have emerged include degree of 
curriculum articulation and organization; maximized learning time; high expectations for student 
achievement; opportunity to respond; degree of classroom engagement; and student participation in setting 
goals, making learning decisions, and engaging in cooperative learning. 

Many characteristics of effective schools emphasize the importance of a sense of student 
"involvement" and "belonging" that reduces feelings of alienation and disengagement. The more ways 
that a student feels attached to teachers, classmates, the school, and the instructional program, the more 
likely that participation in school functions as a protective shield against adverse circumstances. Student 
engagement and participation in school and classroom life promote self-esteem, autonomy, positive social 
interactions, and mastery of tasks. These positive outcomes have been shown to enhance life satisfaction 
and general well-being among urban teenagers (Maton, 1990). 

Only a few studies have provided direct evidence on whether a particular set of school 
characteristics is effective in fostering resilience among students in inner-city schools. Many of the 
earlier studies conducted on effective schools found high levels of multicoUinearity between desirable 
school characteristics and the SES characteristics of the conmiunities being served (Stringfield & Teddlie, 
1991). Characteristics of more effective schools were often associated with schools serving students from 
well-to-do neighborhoods. Some interesting alterable variables, however, have emerged from recent 
studies of the effects of urban schools. 

In Phase m of the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study, for example, 16 schools of varying SES 
levels were studied (Teddlie, Kirby, & Stringfield, 1989). These schools were classified as positive and 
negative outliers. Positive outlier schools were those that scored above their predicted achievement 
levels, while the negative outlier schools performed below their predicted achievement levels* The study 
documented variance in school, principal, and teacher activities within all SES levels. Greater 
achievement was obtained at schools that devoted a high percentage of time to tasks that made educational 
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sense. The atmosphere was Itiendly in the schools that were performing at higher than expected levels 
of achievement, but principals and teachers protected the time spent on academic tasks and ensured that 
students' academic programs were well coordinated. Principals were very engaged in school events, 
remained active in the selection and retention of their faculties, valued high academic achievement, and 
supported the library in the life of the school. Teachers who achieved higher levels of academic 
attainment employed teaching methods that involved planning, clearly specified management and 
disciplinary rules, active teaching of higher order thinking skills, and providing direct instruction when 
appropriate. In successful schools, they also held high academic expectations. 

Maughan (1988) used a multilevel, fixed-effects research design in a three-year study of school 
experience and psychosocial risk in 50 multiethnic junior high schools. The findings demonstrate that 
schools that were successful with socially and economically disadvantaged students enjoyed strong 
leadership, faculty input on decision making, esprit de corps among staff, and strong parental 
involvement. Effective schools were described as having physically and emotionally pleasant 
surroundings. Classrooms were well-managed, and instruction was stimulating. Children had a strong 
voice in choosing the kinds of instructional activities and classes in which they participated. These 
successful schools functioned effectively for both boys and girls, as well as across ethnic groups and 
social classes. 

These findings were also noted in a study by Peng, Weishew, and Wang (1991). Using the 
NELS data base (U.S« Department of Education, 1988), they identified inner-city schools that had high 
achievement scores despite their disadvantaged circumstances, i«e., resilient schools that **beat the odds.** 
The resilient schools in their study were found to be more orderly and structured than the low-achieving 
inner-city schools* Parents of students from the resilient schools held higher educational expectations for 
their children. 

There is an optimism among educational researchers and practitioners about the possibility of 
implementing what is known from research and practical wisdom. When effectively implemented, 
effective strategies can shield diildren from the adversity that abounds in inner-city environments. In his 
compelling book entitled Fiftftgn Thousand Hours , psychiatrist Michael Rutter (1979a) argued that a 
school ethos of high expectations protects students against the dd)ilitating effects of adversity. He found 
an important relationship between a schooPs characteristics and children*s behavior problems. Problem 
behaviors decreued in schools designated as successful, and increased in unsuccessful schools. 
Variations in the rates of disruptive behavior were related to the ethos of the schools themselves. Thus, 
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children living under conditions that are not supportive of psychosocial well-being may experience their 

■ school as a force for good or bad depending on the ethos of the school itself. 

The review of research prepared by Benard (1991) also stressed the role that high expectations 
play in the development of resilience. Based on results of six major research studies, Benard reports that 
I schools "... that establish high expectations for all kids-and give them the support necessary to achieve 

■ them-have incredibly high rates of academic success** (p. 11). 

" How a school remains efi'ective is a question that has not received much attention. One of the 

■ disappointments of the school effectiveness movement has been the inability to maintain improved 
" performance from year to year (Freiberg, 1989). Good and Brophy (1986) express this concern in 
M reviewing the school effectiveness literature: *' ... the study of stability presents major technical and 
■I conceptual problems to those who study schools as organizational instructional units'* (p. 587). Freiberg 
^ (1989) cites the work of Dworkin (1987) and Murnane (1975), who caution that variables associated with 
I effective schools may differ in urban settings because student populations are very mobile-sometimes 

expanding, other times shrinking, but always changing. The positive effects of successful schools are 
I amplified over time. 

Research efforts to determine how schools become effective and how they maintain their 
I effectiveness require recc^nition of the multidimensional nature of school effectiveness. Research on 

school effects, teaching practices, community and family influences, and student and teacher 

■ characteristics must be examined in order to understand how inner-city schools can support high 
performance and resilience in their students. The intimate and informed relations among students, their 

I peers and families, and educators in private (especially parochial) schools, smaller schools, and schools 

of choice, may explain their appeal and apparent achievement advantages (Boyd & Walberg, 1990; 
I Coleman & Hoffer, 1987; Fowler & Walberg, 1991). 

I Characteristics of Communities that Foster Resilience 

Designing successful educational programs also requires examining the institutions that effectively 

■ provide for the education, health, and human services needs of local communities. The role of these 
institutions needs to be studied to determine if they prevent or focilitate the cycle of **at-risk-ness** that 

■ adversely affects development and learning. 

Benard (1991) has identified three characteristics of communities that foster resilience. These 

■ characteristics are: availability of social organizations that provide an array of resources to residents; 
consistent expression of social norms so that community members understand what constitutes desirable 
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behavior; and opportunities for children and youth to participate in the life of the community as valued 
members. Hill, Wise, and Shapiro (1989) emphasize the role of communities as key contributors in the 
revitalization of failing urban school systems. Hill, Wise, and Shapiro believe that troubled urban school 
systems can only recover when the communities that they serve unite in decisive efforts to improve their 
performance. 

One of the clearest signs of a cohesive and supportive community is the presence of social 
organizations that provide for healthy human development (Garmezy, 1991). Health care organizations, 
child care services, job training opportunities, religious institutions, and recreational facilities are only 
some of the myriad of social organizations that serve human needs. In communities where there is a 
large, well-developed, and integrated network of social organizations, there are fewer social problems 
(Miller & Ohl in, 1985). 

Communities that hold and express standards for good citizenship provide protective mechanisms 
for residents. This is recognized most clearly in studies that explore the importance of cultural norms 
on student alcohol and drug use (Bell, 1987; Long & Vaillant, 1989). Nettles (1991) analyzed the 
effectiveness of conmiunity-based programs available to African-American youth. She found that 
school-based clinics are only partially effective in reducing risk. Community-based programs thai 
fostered resilience provided more social support and adult aid, gave concrete help on tasks, and provided 
opportunities for students to develop new interests and skills< 

The role of religion and faith has also been identified as a protective factor for at-risk students. 
Masten and her associates (i99C) identified both the beliefs based on abstract relationships with religious 
protective figures and the concrete relationships with members of the religious conununity as protective 
factors. Religious beliefs are helpfti! across ethnic groups and social classes, and provide standards and 
expectations to guide children's behavior. 

Urban communities often lack a well-integrated network of social organizations for children and 
youth. The services provided by these organizations are often compartmentalized and fragmented. In 
their analysis of the impact of social policies on the quality of human resources available to 
African-American youth, Swanson and Spencer (1991) emphasize the dual importance of fmding ways 
to reduce risk and making opportunities and resources available in order to break the negative chain 
reactions associated with adversity. Because schools have the roost sustained contact with children and 
their families, public education officials should take into consideration, when designing their school 
improvement programs, the potential benefits of coordinating and integrating children's services across 
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school and community organizations (Holtzman, 1991; Kirst & McLaughlin, 1990; National Center on 
Education in the Inner Cities, 1990), 

Some promising new modes of cooperation are already being explored around the country. New 
coordinating agencies have been created in some cities, for example, out of the offices of city mayors and 
councils, working toward the coordinated involvement of businesses, labor unions, health-related 
resources, social agencies, and schools. But a number of these programs are quite new and are still 
seeking basic funding, leadership, and mechanisms for effective communication (Wang, 1991). 
Nevertheless, there is an emerging pattern of program design considerations across these new conununity 
enhancement models (National Center on Education in the Inner Cities, 1990). They in:' -3 the 
following: 

• Services netded by children, youth, and their families should be provided in a continuing 
fashion without artificial discontinuities. This suggests an important vertical coordinating 
function or coordination through time, as well as horizontal or cross-agency coordination. 

• Definite strong provision must be made for staff to coordinate efforts across agencies. 
Such coordination requires time and effort. 

• Agencies, including schools, must be ready to respond to leadership from various 
sources, not just the traditional '^in-house" officer. 

• There should be readiness to conduct services or programs in a variety of settings, going 
beyond traditional arrangements, 

• Services are unlikely to be used unless there is very good communication concerning 
them. Basic information about programs must be spread in every community, and steps 
must be taken to inspire tmst and confidence in the personnel and agencies involved. 

• Opportunities should be sought to incorporate all kinds of conmiunity resources, 
including university resources and expertise in building community-school connections, 
especially through projects of a broad multidisciplinary and multiprofessional nature, 

POSTERING RESILIENCE: A NEW DIRECTION IN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Research on resilience, in general, and on identifying ways to foster resilience, in particular, has 
generated new approaches to studying and designing innovative inter '"^ntions. This new research focuses 
not only on identifying causes of risk and adversity, but on understanding the protective mechanisms that 
reduce risk and enhance success of all students. 

To date, few researchers have studied the development and education of children and youth in 
at-risk circumstances, such as the inner-city or poor rural communities, using a research model that 
searches for educational risk and protective factors. A better understanding of the lives and educational 
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potential of children and youth in the inner cities, for example, can be achieved in part by studying 
resilient children and the role of the family, schools, and communities in fostering resilience among 
children in at-risk circumstances. 

The Role of the Family in Fostering Resilience 

The quality of the caregiving enviromnent is central to the development of resilience. In 

examining the impact of the environment on resilience, the role of the family is a logical starting place. 

Parents and families provide the first protective agents in the child*s environment (Masten, Best, & 

Garmezy, 1990), They note that parents: 

, . , nurture masterj' motivation and self-esteem as well as physical growth. Parents provide 
information, learning opportunities, behavioral models, and connections to other resources. 
When these transactional protective processes are absent or are severely limited for prolonged 
periods, a child may be significantly handicapped in subsequent adaptation by low self-esteem, 
inadequate information or social know-how, a disinclination to learn or interact with the world, 
and a distrust of people as resources, (p, 438) 

Studies of at-risk families seek to identify barriers that impede the development of children and features 

of the caregiving environment that fosters resilience. 

Fostering resilience in children requires family environments that are caring and structured, hold 

high expectations for children's behavior, and encourage participation in the life of the family. These 

characteristics are among the protective factors that can foster resilience (Benard, 1991), Most resilient 

children have at least one strong relationship with an adult (not always a parent), and this relationship 

diminishes risks associated with family discord. Receiving care and affection is critical throughout 

childhood and adolescence, but particularly during the first year of life (Rutter, 1979b; Werner & Smith, 

1982), 

Rutter (1990) documented the importance of good parent-child relationships in a review of data 
from short-term prospective studies, intergenerational studies of high-risk populations, and studies 
involving retrospective recall of adults. Results from all these studies provide evidence that secure and 
supportive personal attachments early in life make it likely that individuals will be protected against 
adversity in later life. Positive social relationships throughout life also provide benefits. Positive, 
intimate relationships correlate with a positive self-concept and can enhance the individual's worth within 
the social network. 

The impact of caring and support is exemplified in Rutter's (1979b) study of discordant families. 
Oi children from discordant families, 75% exhibited conduct disorders when they failed to have a positive 
relationship with either parent, as compared to 25% when children maintained a good relationship with 
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at least one parent. In their review of studies of competence under stress, Masten, Best, and Garmezy 
(1991) provided evidence that family instability and disorganization predicted school disruptiveness. 
Children whose families had a history of marital instability and frequent moves were more often rated 
as disruptive by peers and teachers. However, in contrast to these conclusions^ there is some evidence 
that the stress produced in discordant families can be mitigated. Benard (1991) found that even though 
divorce produces stress, the availability of social support from family and community can reduce stress 
and yield positive outcomes. 

A topic of research that has received more attention recently is the impact of mobility on 
children's lives. Recent statistics provided by the U ,S. Department of Commerce (1987) documented that 
19% of the nation's school-aged children move in a single year. Lash and Kirkpatrick (1990) report that 
some of these moves are the result of seasonal jobs (e.g., migrant farm workers), some reflect job or 
military transfers, and others are due to divorce and fmancial instability. Migration has shown to be a 
serious and pervasive risk factor for student learning among poor and minority children, as revealed by 
two large national surveys (Long, 1975; Straits, 1987). Moving generally keeps children of lower SES 
from attaining their normally expected achievement and grade level. 

The effect of mobility is particularly large in one case. Moving from a community of lower SES 
to one of higher SES often results in substantial grade retardation of lower SES children (although it does 
not appear to affect middle SES children as much or at all). Early grade retardation is important, because 
it forecasts further retardation, poor achievement, and dropping out~a phenomenon known as the 
"Matthew effects" (Walberg, 1984; Wang, 1990). 

Perhaps the most pressing problems facing children and families in at-risk circumstances, such 
as the inner cities, are the problems faced by the adolescents in the community-behavior problems, 
substance abuse, academic underachievement, and teenage pregnancy. The intervention literature strongly 
suggests that these problems cannot be addressed without direct involvement of the family (Liddle, 1991; 
Benard, 1991). The solution to many of these problems lies within the family. 

Garmezy (1985) established the importance of several family-related variables in protecting 
children against adversity. These variables include family cohesion, family warmth, and the absence of 
discord. A supportive family environment is critically important to the development of resilience. In 
addition to holding high expectations of children (i.e., that they will succeed in school and become good 
citizens in their community), households that are structured and employ consistent discipline, rules, and 
regulations produce better outcomes among children from at-risk families (Bennett, Wolin, & Reiss, 
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1988), Masten et al, (1990) related poor household maintenance and housekeeping to disrupt iveness in 
school. 

Benard (1991) points to the importance of children's participation in family and household 
activities in fostering resiliency. Benard cites the work of Wemer and Smith (1982), who emphasized 
the value of assigned chores, caring for brothers and sisters, and the contribution of part-time work in 
supporting the family. These behaviors help establish that children can truly contribute and improve their 
circumstances. Helping behaviors on the part of children enhance their self-esteem and ultimately foster 
resilience. 

Family Involvement with Schools 

The importance of family involvement in enhancing children's school performance has been 
consistently documented (Chan, 1987; Epstein, 1984; Moles, 1982). Families* involvement has been 
found to facilitate increased communication between schools and homes. The active participation of 
family members in students' learning has Improved student achievement, increased school attendance, 
decreased student dropouts, decreased delinquency, and reduced pregnancy rates. These results are 
present regardless of racial, ethnic, or social class membership (Peterson, 1989). 

A series of research syntheses reported by Graue, Weinstein, and Walberg (1983) and Iverson 
and Walberg (1982) provided strong evidence that school-based family involvement programs work, and 
that there is a significant correlation between school achievement and features of the home environment. 
Furthermore, parents who participate in family involvement programs were found to feel better about 
themselves and more likely to enrol! in courses that advance their own education (Flaxman & Inger, 
1991). However, based oh data drawn from the NELS study of eighth graders in 1988 (U.S. Department 
of Education), Peng and Lee (1991) found that direct parental involvement and assistance are not as 
important as the availability of learning opportunities, frequent parent-child conversations, and higher 
education expectations. Furthermore, they found that having more family rules without complementary 
support does not relate to higher achievenient. 

Educational intervention programs designed to involve family members are also significantly more 
effective than programs aimed exclusively at students (Walberg, 1984; Weikart, Epstein, Scbweinhart, 
8t Bond, 1978). A research study on direct parental involvement was conducted by (Tomer (1986) in a 
low-performing school that ranked 32 out of 33 in New Haven, Connecticut. Using strategies for parent 
involvement over several years, the same school, populated by at-risk students, improved its rank to third 
out of 26 schools. Similar results have been attained with other low-performing schools. Comer 
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attributes results to the success of management teams involving parents, parent-developed workshops, 
parent involvement in tutoring programs for children, and parents* assisting teachers in planning 
classroom activities. 

Epstein (1987) developed a theory of family-school comiections after recognizing four important 
microsystems that impact the development of children, families, peer groups, schools, and 
neighborhood/communities. The degree of overlap among these microsystems represents the extent to 
which they share values, goals, and understandings of the social and cultural processes governing 
everyday life. The greater the overlap among domains, the more common their cultures and structures. 
Generally, there is some evidence and strong logic behind an argument that the greater the overlap among 
microsystems, the more consistent their joint impact on the developing person. When the home, the 
school, peers, and the larger community are working together, the greater their impact is in a consistent 
direction. 

Several types of family involvement programs artj being implemented by schools across the 
country. Some programs involve families directly in school management and choice** and encourage 
parents' actual presence in the school. Others are focused on training families in communication skills 
and helping their children to develop good study habits and high expectations. Still others focus on 
family resource and support programs. These programs provide a host of direct services to families and 
children. They may involve home visits, job training, career counseling, health care, mental health, and 
social support services (Wang, Haertel, and Walberg, 1992). 

The Role of Teachers in Fostering Resilience 

The importance of external support systenis as protective mechanisms that enable chUdren to cope 
under adverse conditions has been stressed in the literature on childhood resilience. Teachers can play 
an important role tn reducing stress by providing the positive supports needed by children in adverse? 
conditions. The contribution of teachers has been documented in the words of the children of Kauai who 
took part in Werner's (1989) longitudinal study of the long-term effects of prenatal and perinatal stress. 
Of the 142 high-risk children identified in her study, 72 "beat the odds" and became competent, 
successful adults. Describing these "resilient" children as "easy-going" and "even-tempered," teachers 
praised the students' problem-solving abilities and competence in reading. The school became a home 
away from home for the children; it was a refuge from a chaotic home life. Favorite teachers became 
role models in whom the children confided when their own family was threatened by dissolution. 
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The value of teachers providing concern and support is also described by Benard (1991), who 

quotes Noddings (1988): 

At a time when the traditional structures of caring have deteriorated, schools must become places 
where teachers and students live together, talk with each other, take delight in each other's 
company. My guess is that when schools focus on what really matters in life, the cognitive ends 
we now pursue so painfully and artificially will be achieved somewhat more naturally. ... It 
is obvious that children will work harder and do things-even odd tilings like adding fractions for 
people they love and trust. 

In their study of public and private high schools, Coleman and Hoffer (1987) point to the role 
of caring and engaging teachers in helping high school students develop the values and attitudes necessary 
for persevering in their schoolwork and achieving high grades. They stress the importance of the 
personal relationships among teachers and students-sustained, inter-generational, intimate relationships 
of moderate intensity that support students' academic and social endeavors. 

A major risk factor that contributes to learning problems encountered by students, particularly 
in inner*city schools serving students from diverse ethnic and cultural backgrounds, is the disconnection 
between schooling experience and family life. Among some of the most critical facilitating factors 
ameliorating this problem of disconnection are teachers' sensitivity to student diversity and their ability 
to provide learning experiences that are responsive to individual differences. Effective teachers serve to 
reduce vulnerability and stress and use a variety of strategies to ensure the personal and academic 
competence of their students. 

Students bring to the learning situation a diversity of cultural and language backgrounds and prior 
knowledge. These differences may be important sources of variation on how and what students learn. 
How students interact with the classroom and school environment and the demands for school learning 
can limit or enhance the students' access to learning resources and, therefore, leammg success. Effective 
teachers play an important mediating function in mininiizing ''risk* or vulnerability and maximizing 
resources that can serve to enhance student development and promote resilience. 

Campione and Annbruster (1985) point out that children with excellent comprehension skills 
usually relate new information to their personal experiences. Differences in prior knowledge may be the 
product of cultural differences. These differences may be important sources of variation in students' 
strategy use and in their learning outcomes. Students from culturally diverse backgrounds may not only 
have difficulty accessing background knowledge, they may also have knowledge deficits. They may not 
be able to access prerequisite prior knowledge without help from teachers. This lack of background 
knowledge is sometimes remediated by using culturally relevant texts and materials. Palincsar and Klenk 
(1991) recommend that teachers use universal themes with which all students can identify as a method 
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to make new content more easily accessible. Effective teachers who are familiar with the types of 
background experiences students bring to the classroom not only select materials that are culturally 
relevant, but make it easier for the students to relate to their classroom experience and to access their 
prior knowledge. 

Recently Ogbu (1992) identified several ways that teachers can help at-risk children with cultural 
and language difficulties perform in school. He recommends that teachers learn about students' cultural 
backgrounds and use the knowledge to organize their classrooms and instructional programs. Teachers 
can gather information about the cultural backgrounds of at-risk students through: observing students* 
behaviors; asking students and their families questions about their cultural practices; conducting research 
on ethnic groups in the school setting; and reviewing published research on children from different 
cultural groups. The information teachers gather can then be used to design and implement instructional 
programs, to help students get along with each other, and to improve communication among school staff 
and students* families. In all cases, however, recognition of cultural diversity, which can foster 
resilience, must be based on actual knowledge of different cultural groups and how these cultures differ 
from the mainstream culture. According to Ogbu, teachers can increase the success of interventions by 
recognizing whether the cultural frame of reference of an at-risk minority is oppositional to the cultural 
frame of reference of mainstream American culture. Without taking these differences into account, 
teachers will be less able to increase learning and self-esteem among at-risk students. If at-risk students 
are immersed in a culture which has an oppositional framework to the mainstream culture, they may be 
less inclined to conmiunicate with school personnel and peers from different ethnic groups and are likely 
to participate less fxiUy in the life of the school. 

Teachers effective in responding to student diversity also acknowledge the importance of 
individual difference variables in their planning and interactions with students. They use a variety of 
strategies in creating classroom learning environments that maximize each student's opportunities for 
learning success (Como & Snow, 1986; Wang, 1990; Wang & Walberg, 1985). Below is a list of some 
of the methods identified by Como and Snow (1986) that teachers use to adapt instruction to student 
differences to ensure the learning success of every child. 

• Manipulate classroom organizational structures, such as the use of short-term, 
nonstigmatizing groups, learning centers, and reward structures. 

• Vary the use of materials that present new information and support problem-solving, 
including varying the amount of time spent on reviewing previously learned materials, 
the number of examples used to provide further explanation and illustration, the use of 
summaries, points of emphasis, and modeling. 
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Vary the types of support materials used, including aides, peer tutoring, a variety of 
media, and other methods. 



Vary the amount of instructional support and available time for learning to accommodate 
the needs of the individual student. 



Vary the level, form, and number of questions asked. Ask more higher order questions 
so that students must go beyond the material they were presented. 



Vary the nature and amount of reinforcement given for correct answers, as well as the 
level of information provided when a student gives an incorrect answer. 



Enhance the students* use of inquiry processes by implementing "inductive teaching 
strategies. 



Vary the ways information is presented during instruction to prompt students to give their 
own examples of new principles or content learned. 



Facilitate students' use of self-regulating techniques, such as self-monitoring or 
self-reinforcement, by providing a variety of problem-solving opportunities in the 
classroom instruction-learning process. 



The role of instructional mediation has been identified as an importanii resource for students, 
particularly those from diverse cultural backgrounds and/or those requiring greater-than-usual instructional 
support. Different instructional activities place different cognitive demands on students and can alter their 
information-processing burden. Learning complicated material ^ s difficult and requires a variety of mental 
resources, including cognitive processing of the new information and metacognitive activity. Instruction 
mediates student cognition. As instruction bears more of the information processuig burden, a student's 
general intellectual abilities are less critical. Little instructional mediation provides many opportunities 
for students to discover more principles and concepts themselves. An example of more instructional 
mediation might involve the use of teachers modeling cognitive skills. In this case, the teacher provides 
a model of expert performance, giving novice learners an opportunity to see how new problems are 
solved. Examples of teachers modeling powerfijl thinking strategies include teachers thinking aloud as 
they read a text; talking aloud as they solve a mathematics problem; and allowing students to watch them 
plan and revise an essay (Means & Knapp, 1991), 

Expert scaffolding is another technique that has been shown to be effective in enabling students 
to handle a complex task by the teacher providing guided practice (Collins, Brown, & Newman, 1990), 
Both the use of mediated instructional techniques and expert scaffolding have been found particularly 
effective with students with special needs or those otherwise considered to be at risk (Como & Snow, 
1986; Feurstein, 1980; Means & Knapp, 1991), 

In addition to providing supportive instruction, effective teachers serve to foster resilience by 
finding ways to promote self-concept and self-responsibility for active learning (Wang & Palincsar, 1989), 
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As Bandura (1977, 1982) explicated in his cognitive theory of self-efficacy or perceived self-competence, 
self-efficacy is best promoted through mastery of new experiences. When students become convinced 
they are instrumental in their learning success, they work harder to overcome difficulties. 

Students develop information about their own efficacy from several sources, including: memories 
of similar past experiences; watching peers, teachers, and others master a task; attending to their own 
level of motivation and interest in the task; and persuasion and exhortation by others (Winne, 1991). 
These sources help students develop expectations for their own success. Teachers can foster resilience 
by providing students with opportunities to set realistic expectations, and by helping them master new 
experiences. Teachers who work to develop their students* ability to be active learners help strengthen 
students' ability to overcome adversity. 

The role of mentoring has evolved during the past decade and many school reformers believe it 
to be a powerful intervention. This belief is based in part on the work of researchers such as Lefkowitz 
(1986), who highlighted the role of caring adults in fostering resilience. Lefkowitz reported Lhat the 
majority of 500 at-risk youths identified a caring adult as contributing strongly to their success. 
Mentoring programs in schools have been developed to address problems such as school dropouts, school- 
to-school transitions, school-to-work transitions, drug and alcohol use, teen pregnancy and parenting skills 
and family literacy (Benard, 1992). Typically, these programs have involved not only teachers, but a 
variety of school personnel and community members. Nevertheless, in schools, teachers play a key role 
in providing empathic support to pupils and in assisting students to set achievable goals; two behaviors 
involved in successful mentoring. Although many educators have regarded mentoring as a successful 
intervention that can contribute to programs designed to break the cycle of disadvantage, Benard (1992) 
cautions that the long-term effectiveness of planned mentoring programs has not yet been established. 
The effectivencGs of spontaneous mentoring versus planned mentoring needs to be further explored. 
However, teachers are in frequent contact with students and along with other adults in the school 
environment can be encouraged to be supportive and caring to students, and thus promote resilience. 

The Role of Peer Support in Fostering Resilience 

The academic achievement of at-risk students is the product not only of a child*s intellectual 
ability, but also the schooPs climate and the social support networks available from families. Clark 
(1991) states that after the family, peers are the most important source of support. Social support 
networks from peers provide children and adolescents with a sense of being valued, cared for, and loved. 
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These support networks not only facilitate the development of an individual, but serve as a protective 
shield against stress. Peers, family, and the schoo! support system can all provide protection. 

Coieman and KofPer (1987) describe how students in boarding schools are supportive of their 
friends when their families disengage. Other strong support for the influence of peers is that the use of 
cooperative learning strategies is the single most effective school-based intervention for reducing alcohol 
and drug use (Bangert-Downs, 1988). Similarly, Watt et al. (1990) provide evidence that children of 
divorced parents fmd respite from stresslu] home situations through an external social network that allows 
them to distance themselves from stressed parents (** adaptive distancing**). The school performance of 
children of divorce is affected by the peer social network in which they participate, more so than the 
school performance of children from intact homes. Children of divorce fmd companionship, love, 
self-esteem, and care from school friends to a greater degree than children from intact homes. 

Research also suggests that peers have a significant impact on a student*s self-perceived academic 
competence and attitude toward school. Cauce (1986) found that the peer group*s attitude toward school 
was a significant predictor of grades^ achievement test scores, value placed on being a good student, and 
perceived competence. Patchen (1982) also found that students witli peers who valued high achievement 
spent more time on homework, finished more of their homework assignments, attended school more 
regularly, were tardy less often, and missed class without permission fewer times. 

Peers exert significant influence on students. Opportunities to interact with students who have 
high achievement motivation, positive attitudes toward school, and a ^sitive academic self-concept are 
be^ieficial to students who are considered at risk or require special or compensatory education programs. 
Mentoring programs, cooperative learning programs, cross-age tutoring, use of small learning groups, 
and extracurricular ac:ivities provide mechanisms for children and youth to develop positive peer 
relationships and stronger support networks that serve as a protective process to foster resilience. 

CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 

The meaning of the term "resilience" offers a provocative challenge to educational researchers 
and practitioners. In a single word, it can suggest several useftil notions and priorities. For educators, 
the term "resilience" suggests the potential benefits of early experience; the need to mitigate adverse 
subsequent circumstances; and the importance of educationally important and alterable risk and protective 
Victors in communities, homes, peer groups, schools, and classrooms. For educational researchers, it 
offers the Intriguing hypothesis that early alterable (possibly sustained) conditions fortify students to 
persist successfully through inevitable and endemic difficulties. 
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The construct of resilience has been studied for nearly two decades by psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, developmental psychologists, and other mental health professionals. Originally, their 
research focused on identifying the characteristics and attributes of children who were resilient. Over 
time, the focus of this research shifted to determining the protective mechanisms and processes that foster 
resilience. 

A parallel development enjsrged in educational research in the 1980s. Researchers began to 
recognize that, like children who ''beat the odds" in the developmental psychopathology data base, some 
schools have been more effective in achieving higher levels of learning success of their students than 
would be expected, given their multiple risk factors. These schools had high achievement gains despite 
serving impoverished families and communities with multiple adversities and few resources. 

Much of the recent research, however, focuses on the influence of ethnic and socioeconomic 
status of at-risk students on their learning and school achievement, as well as ways that at-risk populations 
differ from the mainstream. Lee, Winfield, and Wilson (1991), for example, found family characteristics 
to be an important differentiating factor between low- and high-achieving African-American students. 
Using the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) data sets (U.S. Department of Education, 
1991), they found that higher achieving African-American students tend to come from higher social 
classes, ai'd a higher proportion of higher achieving students have working mothers. In addition, these 
students are twice as likely, compared to their low-achieving counterparts, to attend Catholic schools 
(10% vs. 5%), and are somewhat more likely to come from urban areas. 

Although schools make significant efforts to "remediate" or "compensate" for poor academic 
performance, many at-risk students still experience serious difficulties in achieving learning success. 
They need better help than they are now receiving. The prototypical remedial or compensatory education 
program often contributes to children's ieaming problems. As noted by Wang, Reynolds, and Walberg 
(1988), substantial evidence shows that students may actually receive inferior instruction when schools 
provide them with specially designed programs to meet their greater-than-usual ieaming needs. In many 
cases, selecting and tracking students for instruction in "specially designed" programs, based on certain 
perceived student differences, involves delivering radically different and not always appropriate content 
to some students (Allington & Johnston, 1986; Haynes & Jenkias, 1986; Oakes, 1986). There is a 
tendency to neglect ftindomental content in these special programs, and to provide less instruction in 
higher order^ advanced skills. For example, students with special needs are most likely pulled out of the 
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regular reading classroom and receive drills in phonics, word attack skills, and vocabulary, whereas 
advantaged students are exposed to reading instruction that emphasizes comprehension ?nd related higher 
order thought processes. 

Similar experiences occur in mathematics instruction for low-achieving students and those 
considered at risk of failing or dropping out of school. Comprehension, problem solving, and higher 
order reasoning are less often emphasized in the instruction of these children. Classroom observational 
studies document that these students experience less instruction on higher order skills than their 
advantaged counterparts (Oakes, 1986). Furthermore, teachers tend to underestimate what students with 
special needs or those considered at risk can do. They tend to delay the introduction of more challenging 
work and not provide students with a motivating context for learning (Knapp & TumbuU, 1990). 

Research studies on resilience should focus on the complex interrelationships that characterize the 
development and functioning of resilient individuals, and interventions that foster such patterns of 
resilience. Lewis (1991) pointed to the need for a paradigm shift, away from research focusing on a 
single precipitating event to the interaction of a multitude of factors influencing behavior. Research 
should also take into account the context of the individual (ecological models)^ rather than ignore the 
context; use relative terms to describe behaviors, rather than traits or characteristics; specify underlying 
mechanisms that promote resilience, rather than identify a list of attributes of resilient children; and 
provide interpretation, including personal reflections, on the part of the children being followed, rather 
than depend only on objective assessments. 

The rich research bases of developmental psychopathology and effective instruction and school 
effects can help identify educational practices that inspire and sustain achievement of all students, 
including and especially those considered to be at risk. The research bases can also help identify 
school/community connections that serve to mobUizi^ resources, promote positive attitudes and behavior 
that strengthen the enabling role of families, and ensure student learning success. These lines of research 
point to characteristics of successful inner-city schools; the process by which unsuccessful inner-city 
schools are turned around; ways to create protective mechanisms and resource in inner cities to ensure 
student outcomes; and analysis of the schools' programs, climate, ethos, teachers, and other salient 
features, to determine biological, psychological, and environmental sources on resilience (National Center 
on Education in the Inner Cities, 1990). 

New research that addresses the concern of factors influencing educational resilience and ways 
to foster educational resilience is beginning to emerge. It can develop a better understanding of student 
diversity by studying children who perform at the margins of achievement, and using sophisticated 
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statistical techniques such as data envelopment analysis to identify efficient and effective schools. Along 
with research on resilient children and schools, there has also been an increase in research on the role 
of communities in fostering competence and resilience. New research studies aiming to better understand 
the ecology of cities point to the 2nany factors-economic, political, and sociological-that influence inner- 
city educational outcomes. Attention is also being paid to the ways to coordinate school and community 
services in order to make a more integrated network of resources and protective mechanisms available 
to children and their families. 

Considerable educational research on school learning and other educational outcomes is consonant 
with the concept of resilience advanced in studies of developmental psychopathology. In the absence of 
definitive research, however, it may be reasonable for educators to focus on the implications of 
intervention studies that will provide direct evidence for understanding educational resilience and the 
mechanisms for fostering it. It seems imperative and urgent for researchers to probe the validity and 
extent of the idea over extended periods of time. By definition, resilience implies longitudinal studies 
of critical segments of the life course. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the late 1980s, Americans have been inundated with media reports describing the 
increasingly dire circumstances surrounding our nation's children. Families in the United States are beset 
by urgent problems, including poverty, teenage pregnancy, single parenthood, substance abuse, limited 
health care, and inadequate and unaffordable housing (Levy & Copple, 1989). These problems place 
children at risk of educational failure and, by necessity, place schools at the center of interconnected 
social problem:;. Public and private community agencies provide services such as counseling, financial 
assistance, medical treatment, and job training for at-risk children and their families. Many of these 
agencies, however, are subjected to heavy caseloads, limited resources, and isolation from other related 
service providers (Chang, Gardner, Watahara, Brown, & Robles, 1991). Many professional groups now 
agree that the problems of at-risk children and their families cannot be tackled by our schools alone 
(Council of Chief State School Officers, 1989). Kirst (1991a) warns that schools may no longer exist 
in isolation, relying on their school boards and separate property taxes to guarantee the well-being of 
students and programs. Rather, broader social policies must be established to protect the nation's at-risk 
children and their families. One response to the call for broad social policies has been the establishment 
of interagency, collaborative programs that link schools and other service agencies. 

A variety of programs for school-linked health and human services delivery are being created 
across the country to implement innovative strategies to provide services to children and youth in high- 
risk circumstances. These programs reach out to those at greatest risk and mobilize resources to reduce 
and prevent school dropout, substance abuse, juvenile delinquency, teen pregnancy, and other forms of 
so-called "modem morbidity." Nearly all of the "school-linked" programs se-ek to develop feasible ways 
to build connecting mechanisms for effective communication, coordinated service delivery, and 
mobilization of the latent energies and resources of communities. 

Although educators and social service agencies have enthusiastically embraced collaborative 
programs, their effectiveness has not been empirically established. Most innovative programs have not 
provided evidence of replicable, long-term, beneficial effects on students. The lack of empirical bases 
for assessing the near- and long-term impact of these innovations has been noted as a source of concern. 
Schorr (1988) concludes that: "Many Americans have soured on ^throwing money' at human problems 
that seem only to get worse. They are not hard-hearted, but don't want to be soft-headed either" (p. 
xvii). Increasingly, many Americans recognize the problem of costly social programs that are not 
evaluated for their effectiveness through careful documentation of immediate, intermediate, and long-term 
effects. They argue that evaluators too often assess only the impact of narrowly defined services, but fail 
to assess the combined effects of multiple-focus interventions. Policymakers, on-line professionals in 
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schools^ and the various service delivery agencies do not have adequate information about program 
features and the implementation of innovative programs, A data base of systematically collected empirical 
fmdings on the range and relative effects of collaborative school-linked services serving at-risk children 
and their families is just being established. 

This paper systematically reviews research on the effectiveness of collaborative school-linked 
programs. It first briefly discusses the history and current state of the practice of collaborative school- 
linked programs. Then the design and findings of 55 school-linked programs, which have collaborative 
elements that have been either evaluated or researched, are summarized. Finally, conclusions are drawn 
concerning the impact of these programs on students and families, and implications for research and 
practice are discussed, 

A Brief History of Collaborative School-Linked Services 
Since the 1890s, improving the plight of at-risk children has been one of the goals of school 
systems in the United States (Tyack, 1992), For over 100 years reformers have advocated using schools 
as a base from which a number of social ills could be remedied, Tyack (1992) provides a historical 
analysis of the development of school-linked services that documents the waxing and waning popularity 
of collaborative programs to meet the needs of at-risk students and their families. He finds that the past 
century has demonstrated that school reform, including the provision of health and human services, 
typically occurs from the top down, with advice from the community being ignored and programs 
intended for the poor frequently rooted in the wealthiest communities. 

Reformers in the 1890s campaigned for increased services for at-risk children. They advocated 
medical and dental examinations, school lunches, summer academic programs, recreational activities, and 
school-based child welfare officers. Many of the health-oriented programs of the 1890s were based on 
a philosophy of improving the human capital of the nation*s children and ensuring equal educational 
opportunity for them. However, reformers were not convinced of the capacity of parents, especially 
immigrant parents, to provide for all their children's needs. Sadly enough, social reformers rarely sought 
input from parents as they designed and implemented these new services. In his analysis of health and 
human services in public schools from a historical perspective, Tyack (1992) notes that, while parents 
recognized the value of health and medical services provided, including improved nutrition, access to 
physical education, and academic remediation, some parents found these programs intrusive and 
sometimes fought these reforms to preserve their own authority, as well their ethnic, religious^ or 
conmiunity values. Political reactions to these programs varied. Conservatives expressed concern that 
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the schooPs academic mission would be diluted. Progressive educators lauded the new services and 
believed that without these services students would drop out of school. Financial officers worried about 
fmding money to support the new services. Despite these varied reactions^ collaborative school-linked 
services were entrenched in our nation^s public schools by the end of the 1930s. 

Tyack (1992) reports that during the Great Depression, budgets and staffs for school-based 
services, especially those devoted to improving children's health, increased. By 1940, almost all cities 
over 30,000 had some form of public health service (70% run by the schools, 20% by health 
departments, and 10% by a collaboration of both). Other services, such as lunches and mental health, 
did not enjoy such sustained commitment but reappeared after World War 11. During the late 1940s, 
school lunches became the norm, despite conservative fears of establishing a paternalistic state. Mental 
health programs were instituted in well-to-do school districts during the 1950s and in poorer ones in th - 
1960s to address the dropout problem. During the 1960s, education was viewed as the vanguard against 
poverty, and funding for school-based social services was increased. The collaborative programs 
established after World War II were more sensitive to the limitations of top-down models of reform and 
involved a greater degree of community participation. The enlarged role of the community, however, 
sometimes spawned conflicts concerning program goals and operations among community groups, school 
officials, and service agencies. Despite these difficulties, Lyndon Johnson^s "War on Poverty" had 
reached millions of children by 1970, and collaborative programs had found a niche in public schools. 
Collaborative programs received support from influential community groups; did not clash with prevailing 
instructional approaches; and met some of the needs of poor, at-risk children. 

Tyack (1992) showed how collaborative programs were transformed as they became established 
in the public schools. To handle truancy, for example, some of the school social workers became part 
of the schoors bureaucracy. This change represented a shifting of goals among school social workers. 
In an effort to enhance their professional status, some social workers began to base their work on models 
from mental health and psychology, while others began to work with more privileged clients. To ensure 
the political viability of new social services, legislators often generalized such programs to the general 
public. Services were delivered best in wealthy communities with large property tax bases. Thus, both 
the children of the wealthy ar^:: -ite poor became recipients of collaborative interagency services originally 
intended only for at*risk students. 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s, the role of the schools shifted toward producing students 
who could compete in the global marketplace and maintain the nation's competitiveness. This shift 
combined with significant budget cutbacks reduced some of the social services provided. Despite the 
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reduction in services, teachers accounted for 70% of all school employees in 1950 but only 52% by 1986, 
indicating that schools had bescome multipurpose institutions that looked beyond the academic performance 
of their students (Tyack, 1992). 

Not everyone views collaborative programs and school-linked services as the panacea to meet the 
needs of at-risk students. In the controversial book Losing Ground . Charles Murray (1986) argued that 
government services, including school-linked collaborations, produced long-term negative consequences 
for recipients. He maintained, for example, that raising welfare benefits increased the welfare rolls and 
that school-based health clinics contributed to the increase in the number of unmarried pregnant teenagers. 
Murray cautioned policymakers of the unintended effects that may emerge as government services 
proliferate. 

Kirst (1991b) identified several approaches to reducing the problems that surround at-risk children 
and families, including the use of vouchers, tax credits, a negative income tax, and less costly approaches 
(such as traditional parental care for children). The scope of this paper, however, is limited to the effects 
of collaborative school-linked services in meeting the needs of at-risk children and their families in an 
attempt to answer the question: Do collaborative school-linked services have a demonstrable impact on 
the lives of the at-risk children and families they serve? 

The Current Status of Coilaborative School-Linked Services 
In Within Our Reach: Breaking the Cvcle of Disadvantage (Schorr, 1988), Lisbeth Schorr 
unambiguously set forth the belief that today*s complex social problems can be ameliorated tlirough 
collaborative social programs. Over the course of 20 years, she gathered information from researchers, 
practitioners, administrators, and public policy analysts. Based on research on risk and protective factors, 
she identified risks that affect the lives of children, including premature birth; poor health and nutrition; 
child abuse; teenage pregnancy; delinquency; ^mily stress; academic failure; persistent poverty; 
inaccessible social and health services; and inadequate housing, medical treatment, and schools. She 
argued that these risks require a societal response, not simply a response from the at-risk child or family. 

Schorr held that there is plenty of information available on both risk factors and effective 
interventions to guide action. She identified three principles that capture the role and function of 
collaborations in breaking the cycle of disadvantage: (a) a call for intensive, comprehensive services that 
address the needs of the "whole" child and the community; (b) a recognition that the family should be 
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supported, not displaced, by other social institutions; and (c) a shift in efforts from remediation to early 
intervention and eventually to prevention. She is one of many advocates calling for collaborative, 
integrated services to supplement the schools* role in society (see Behrman, 1992; Chang et al., 1991; 
Hodgkinson, 1989; Melaville & Blank, 1991; Morrill & Gerry, 1991; National Commission on Children, 
1991). 

Levy and Copple (1989) provide evidence of state-level actions that support the formation and 
implementation of collaborative, integrated school-based services from 1975 to 1989. They record that 
in that 14-year period, 15 written agreements were prepared; 20 interagency commissions were formed 
to coordinate state and local agencies; 88 committees, commissions, and task forces were convened; and 
63 collaborative programs and projects were implemented. These counts demonstrate the groundswell 
of state-level efforts to develop collaborative, integrated services. Further evidence of the popularity of 
collaborations was recently reported in the 24th annual Gallup poll that showed that 77% of adults polled 
favored using schools as centers to provide health and social-welfare services by various government 
agencies (''Public in Poll,** 1992). 

A DePinition of Coilaborative School-Linked Programs 
Reflecting such thinking, many new educational programs have collaborative elements. Bruner 
(1991) identified three critical features of collaborative programs: joint development and agreement on 
common goals and objectives, shared responsibility for the attainment of goals, and shared work to attain 
goals using the collaborators' expertise. Bruner also found that because collaboration requires shared 
decision making and consensus building, it cannot be imposed hierarchically. He pointed out that 
collaboration is not simply increased communication and coordination, but rather requires the 
development of new joint goals to guide the collaborators* activity. Morrill (1992) asserted that 
collaboration requires concerted action among committed partners. In this paper, collaboration is defined 
as the process of achieving a goal that could not be attained efficiently by an individual or organization 
acting alone. 

Rationale for Collaborative Programs 

Larson, Gomby, Shiono, Lewit, and Behrman (1992) described the prevalence of children's 
problems, including increases in incidence and costs. They cited, for example, increases in juvenile 
delinquency and the need for foster care. Other types of children's problems, such as dropout and 
teenage pregnancy rates, have decreased, but become costlier in terms of benefit expenditures and reduced 
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productivity. Statistics collected on children*s problems appear to support the need for new approaches 
to service systems. Melaville and Blank (1991) identified four flaws in the current system of organized 
services for children: (a) a crisis-oriented system that does not prevent problems, (b) the 
compartmentalization of problems into rigid categories, (c) the lack of conununication among various 
agencies, and (d) the provision of specialized services that are not able to address the interconnected 
problems of children and their families. 

Kirst and Kelley (1992) asserted that instrumentalism and incrementalism constitute the dominant 
political pattern evidenced in policy toward at-risk children. Instrumentalism is the justification of social 
interventions by the economic or social returns they produce. Increasingly, individuals recognize the 
nation*s future will require increased productivity on the part of all segments of society, including 
underprivileged families and their children. Therefore, it becomes useful for society to invest in school- 
linked services as a method for meeting the needs of these families. Incrementalism is demonstrated, 
according to Kirst and Kelley (1992), in the legal practice of parens patriae. In the United States, social 
interventions only occur in cases of extreme parental and familial dysftmction. Preventive action is very 
rare. Parens patriae is also related to the traditional American belief in limited government. Given the 
federal budget projections, it is likely that collaborative school-linked services will be implemented to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness with which social and health care services are delivered to at-risk 
students and their families. 

The development of collaborative school-linked services is a strategy for meeting the complex 
needs of children and their families. Advocates of collaborative programs believe that making agency 
services available in one location, coordinating the goals of the agencies, and Involving families, agencies, 
and schools in the development of the goals will improve at-risk students* quality of life. 

The Role of Schools in Collaborative School-Linked Services 
Schools have become the location of choice for collaborative programs. Larson et al. (1992) 
explained why schools should serve as the central location for a multitude of agencies that provide 
services for children. They argued that schools are enduring institutions that play a critical role in the 
life of communities. Schools have played this role in the past (Tyack, 1992), and thus can deliver these 
services to children and their families in a less stigmatizing manner. 

Wang, Haertel, and Walberg (in press) described the relationship between educational 
achievements and children's at-risk status. Because education is a critical component in children's future 
economic success and personal welfare (Walberg, 1987), many individuals support the location of 
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noneducational services in the locaJ schooK These services can help guarantee the educational 
accomplishment of children. Arguably, schools, which are the prime vehicle for delivering academic 
services, should be a central location for noneducational services. An example of schools as a center of 
community services is demonstrated in some AMERICA 2000 schools, which highlight local communities 
as the heart of educational reform efforts (U.S. Department of Education, 1991). 

Types of Collaborative School-Linked Programs 

Many different types of collaborative school-linked programs have been yinitiated and targeted 
toward the needs of at-risk students (Levy & Shepardson, 1992; Temple University Center for Research 
in Human Development and Education, 1990). The :ypes of collaboratives currently being implemented 
include those directed at parents of young children, teenage parents, pregnant teenagers, dropouts, 
homeless children, and alcohol and drug abusers. According to Levy and Shepardson (1992), there is 
no single model for collaborative school-linked services. Rather, experience shows that collaborative 
programs emerge out of the needs of children and families in local communities. They described 
collaborative school-linked services in terms of the goals of the effort, the services offered, the location 
of services, and the parties responsible for providing the services. Another common characteristic of 
collaborative programs is the provision of curriculum, services, or both. 

Collaborative school-linked programs can be curriculum-based, service-based, or both. 
Curriculum-based programs provide knowledge to recipients. For example, dropout programs may 
provide remedial instruction in basic skills, while teenage pregnancy prevention programs may provide 
information on conception, contraception, and pregnancy. Other examples of curriculum-based 
collaboratives include programs that teach new mothers and fathers about their children's developmental 
stages, supply information on the effects of drug use, or provide educational activ ities for preschool 
children. Still other curriculum-based programs devote time not only to providing information but to 
teaching new skills. One example is the drug prevention program that not only provides knowledge about 
the effects of drug use, but also teaches refusal and coping skills. Programs to increase the employability 
of graduating students may provide information on how to use the newspaper to find job listings and teach 
new communication skills that can be valuable in interviews. Classes that teach new paremj skills in 
disciplining children and providing a stimulating and supportive home environment also exemplify this 
approach. 

Some collaborative school-linked services rely on the provision of a range of services to meet the 
needs of the targeted clientele. For example, some collaborative programs extend health and mental 
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health care, recreation, housing, day care, substance abuse treatment, transportation to appointments, and 
other services. Collaborators in these programs also vary. Some of the earliest modern collaborative 
programs were those in which parents became more actively involved in their children's education. These 
parent involvement programs brought teachers and parents together to improve the academic achievement 
of children. Other collaborative programs involved health care workers, social workers, psychologists, 
university researchers, businesspeople, community volunteers, and peers. 

Levels of Collaboration 

Collaboration can occur at different levels of the agencies and schools involved. Bruner (1991) 
identified four levels of collaboration. The first level describes interagency collaboration at the 
administrative level, often at top managerial levels in state and local governments. This level of 
collaboration often results in the creation of task forces, coordinating councils, changes In staff 
organization, or incentives and job evaluation systems to promote interagency collaboration. The second 
level of collaboration involves giving incentives to service delivery workers for working jointly with staff 
in other agencies. At this level, service workers develop a knowledge base about other resources in the 
community that can be used to meet the needs of clients. The third level of collaboration involves 
changes within a single agency. At this level, service workers are encouraged to help clients by going 
beyond procedures and rigidly applied rules. New policies are established that allow service workers and 
their supervisors to interact coUegially and handle individual cases in ways that promote a balance of 
responsibility and authority. This increases the capacity of service workers to collaborate successftilly 
with clients and invoke a more diverse range of services than typically available. The fourth level of 
collaboration exists between the client or family and service workers. In this type of collaboration, the 
service worker and the client work jointly to identify needs aiid set goals in order to increase the 
self-sufficiency of the client. This level of collaboration often requires creative problem solving and 
cannot be accomplished in rigidly bureaucratic systems. 

Bruner*s (1991) four levels of collaboration apply to schools and social-welfare, juvenile justice, 
mental health, and community services. Although collaboration often occurs first at the top management 
level or at the fourth level reflecting worker-client relationships, it can begin at any of the levels. As 
reported by Levy and Copple (1989), many top-level initiatives are currently promoting statewide 
collaborations. Findings; from a systematic review of 55 collaborative programs reflecting the fourth level 
of collaboration between children, parents, peers, social service workers, schools, and health care 
agencies are discussed in the next section. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF EXTANT PROGRAMS 
The Literature Search 

A description of the library search and the selection criteria used to identity the final corpus of 
55 sources included in the current review is presented below. The coding procedure that was applied to 
each source is described, and some general characteristics of the final set of 55 sources are presented. 
The limitations of tiie review are also identified. 

The authors used several search strategies to identify the studies of collaborative programs 
analyzed here. A search was made of relevant professional journals in education, public health, public 
policy, and social services, including those geared toward professionals such as school nurses and social 
workers, as well as those oriented toward researchers. Particularly helpful was the article entitled 
•"Evaluation of School-Linked Services" (Gomby & Larson, 1992), which identified 16 current 
collaborative programs. In addition, a search of the Educational Resource Information Clearinghouse 
(ERIC) yielded hundreds of reports. The 1992 annual program of the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA) was also examined, and relevant conference papers were secured. Finally, 45 
different organizations were contacted, including state and local agencies as well as project staffs (see 
Table 1). These efforts resulted in the identification of a number of ''fugitive*' documents that were 
available only from the agency sources and are not yet available in libraries. The authors analyzed these 
reports and articles further to ensure that the programs were collaborations and that the reports contained 
evaluative information. 

Criteria Used for Source Selection 
A few basic criteria were used for the selection of sources for this study. All sources had to 
present results from programs involving schooUbased collaboration. In any single program, the school 
could be involved as the provider of academic services, the central location where families access social 
and health services, or the goal of the program (i.e., readiness programs prepare children for success in 
school). The programs selected addressed the needs of students from preschool to high school. Although 
some collaborative programs included college students, none focusing on college studp,nts was selected 
for this paper. Collaboration or integration among institutions and agencies was a primary aspect of 
programs selected. All the programs were designed to impact the lives of children or their families; were 
implemented in the past decade; and contained an outcome-based evaluation or some measurement of 
short-term, intermediate, or long-term results. Some evaluations contained process or implementation 
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data, but process data was not required for a study or evaluation to be included. Although results from 
meta-analyses and quantitative reports were included in this paper, no secondary analyses were used. 



Coding Features of the Sources 

Table 2 details the 10 kinds of information used for coding each source and the studies and 
programs described in each source. Because this investigation included journals aimed at practitioners 
and researchers, the types of sources included narrative reviews, interventions, program evaluations, 
meta-analyses, and correlational studies. 

First, the type of source (e.g., narrative review, program evaluation) was coded, and limitations, 
such as very small sample size, lack of a control group, or poor instrumentation, were noted. The term 
"methodological limitations** was applied to sources that exhibited these problems. Sample size refers 
to the total number of clients or program sites in the treatment and control groups. For meta-analyses 
and quantitative syntheses, the sample size refers to the number of studies analyzed. The characteristics 
of the sample were also coded. That is, the at-risk population served by each program was identified. 
Program goals and outcomes were recorded for each study. Goals were not inferred, although unintended 
outcomes were recorded when relevant. The collaborator category describes the partners in the program 
being evaluated or described. 

Evidence reported was categorized as numerical (including frequencies, percentages, means, and 
standard deviations), statistical (including hypothesis and significance testing), or qualitative (including 
anecdotes, client statements, or administrator perceptions). Data collection tools were recorded, including 
all methods of gathering information, such as school records, interviews, performance tests, achievement 
tests, and otliers. In the case of meta-analyses and quantitative syntheses, the data collection tools 
category includes all means used by the various studies cited. Cost data from the studies were broken 
down into three categories: none, minimal, and cost-effectiveness or cost-benefit analysis. When only 
a budget or program costs were mentioned in a report, that infcrmation was coded as minimal. The fmal 
category, curriculum-based versus services, describes whether the collaborative program provided 
education, services, or both to its clients. Examples of curriculum-based and service-based approaches 
to meeting client needs are presented in Table 2. If information was not available for one or several of 
the categories to be coded, then the notation "not stated" was entered on the coding form. 
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General Characteristics of the Final Corpas of 55 Sources 
The sources used in.this review contain articles from journals, ERIC documents, AERA papers, 
and program evaluations, all published since 1983. The 55 sources identified were then divided into six 
categories: parent education, school readiness, and life skills; teen pregnancy prevention and parenting; 
dropout prevention; alcohol and drug prevention and abuse; integrated services (programs designed to 
integrate services from a variety of different agencies and address multiple risk factors); and parent 
involvement. Many of the 55 sources contained descriptions and evaluations of more than one 
collaborative program. In those cases where enough information was available, each of the programs 
cited was included in the analysis. In the case of meta-analyses, however, no such attempt was made to 
separate out information from each of the studies cited. Six types of data sources comprised the final 
corpus (see Table 3). 

Limitations of the Search Procedure 

The literature describing collaborative programs is vast, and much of it is composed of internal 
documents that are difficult to obtain. This review examined primarily published studies and, thus, is 
subject to the biases of such papers. The primary limitation of published papers is that they tend to report 
positive and significant findings. However, some "fugitive" documents were obtained; their results, like 
those reported in published journal articles, were largely positive. Thus, this paper reports foldings that 
are largely representative of what is known about the effectiveness of collaborative programs. 

Of greater concern is the lack of information available on the magnitude of effects. This paper 
provides convincing evidence on the direction of outcomes, but not on the magnitude of effects. 

Results within Programmau'c Areas 
The results from the present review are organized under six programmatic areas. For each area, 
an overview of programs is presented, the type of research design and evidence collected is described, 
and results are highlighted. Finally, a summary of outcomes across the six programmatic areas is 
presented. 

Parent Education, School Readiness, and Life Skills Collaborative Programs 

The effectiveness of parent education, school readiness, and life skills programs has received 
attention since the 1960s when Head Start programs were regarded as a means of opening up the 
opportunity system and educating poor preschool children. As Head Start, parent-child centers, and other 
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early intervention programs were implemented, social scientists were advocating the design of intervention 
studies and the use of social, science methods to evaluate their effectiveness (Hewett, 1982). Of the six 
programmatic areas, parent education, school readiness, and life skills is the most thoroughly evaluated 
and researched (see Table 4). 

Overview of Programs 

In the past, collaborative school-linked service programs designed to enhance parent education, 
school readiness, and life skills have had program goals that focused on improving low-income parents* 
ability to promote the skills and habits of tlieir young children, thus helping the children compete in large, 
middle-class environments. More recently, these programs have activated community resources to 
improve family conditions, parental competencies, and maternal behaviors that can contribute to the 
child's and family's healthy development. Most of the programs articulate goals that focus on family 
literacy, children's academic achievement, and the provision of health and social services to families. 
The recipients of these services tend to be low-income parents who have young children and little 
education and are living in urban areas. Some of these programs are directed, in particular, at teenage 
parents. 

The collaborators involved in these programs include scliools; social and health care workers; 
and, occasionally, private foundations, universities, and churches. Typically, these programs provide a 
combination of curriculum-based information and health and social services. The types of curriculum 
provided include information for parents on developmentally appropriate activities for their children, 
child-rearing practices, and self-help programs to develop parents' and children's literacy skills. The 
services most typically delivered include home visits by nurses and social workers, transportation to 
appointments for families, counseling, health screenings, and, occasionally, iccess to a parent resource 
center. Of the 18 programs described in this programmatic area^ 16 of these programs were found to 
provide a combination of curriculum-based information and services. 
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Research Design and Evidence Collected 

Eight sources were examined in this programmatic area. These eight sources reviewed results 
from 18 programs. The 18 programs included 10 program evaluations; a narrative review that 
summarized six interventions; an intervention study; and a narrative description of a single program. Of 
the 18 programs reviewed, 11 employed control groups, and 11 collected more than one wave of data. 
Also, within the 18 programs, 13 conducted statistical tests of their outcomes. All but three of the 
programs reported percentages and other numerical indices, including means and frequencies. 

There was a wide range of data collected in these programs, including maternal interviews, 
maternal self-report measures, videotaped observations of mother-child interactions, measures of 
attachment, measures of ego development, maternal and child intelligence tests, medical records, 
anecdotal reports, assessments of the home environment, records of community resource use, and birth 
weights of infants. In general, the paper-pencil measures used were published instruments with 
established reliability and validity. Although it is commonly acknowledged that implementation of 
collaborative school-linked programs of this type is costly, the published accounts fail to address this 
issue. None presented any cost data associated with the implementation of a given program. 
Results 

High rates of attrition were reported in many of the 18 programs reviewed. Results from the 
programs suggest that there were often program-favoring effects on maternal behaviors and mother-child 
interactions, while the effects on infant development were more modest. There were also 
prograrn-favoring effects on the use cf community resources and parental participation in job training and 
employment. However, there were more mixed effects on parental teaching skills; some programs were 
more successful than others, depending on the amount of time that was spent focusing on maternal 
interactions and other specific behaviors. Overall, however, the programs included in the present review 
tended to show success in influencing the outcome domains closest to their emphases, for example, 
children*s readiness for school, parenting skills, maternal development, and use of conununity resources. 
The long-term effects of these programs are more equivocal. Some earlier evaluations of preschool 
programs, such as Head Start, showed that children's academic advantages fade (>ver time, but social and 
behavioral effects, such as incidence of retention, special education placement, and remaining in school, 
support the effectiveness of these programs (Lazar, Darlington, Murray, Royce, & Snipper, 1982). 
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Teen Pregnancy and Parenting Collaborative Programs 
During the past two decades, interest in adolescent parents, particularly teenage mothers, has 
greatly increased. Some teenage parenting programs have been around for as long as 20 years, but 
formal evaluations are rarely available. There have been few efforts to evaluate the immediate, 
intermediate, or long-term effects of these programs (Roosa, 1986). 

Of the six programmatic areas, teen pregnancy and parenting collaboratives have received the 
least attention from the research community. Only six sources were identified, and they describe seven 
collaborative programs. Five of the seven programs focus on teen parenting and only two on teenage 
pregnancy prevention programs (see Table 5). 

Overview of Programs 

Teenage pregnancy prevention programs typically have two goals: (a) to provide information 
about birth control, sexuality, and pregnancy to teenagers in order to prevent pregnancies; and (b) to 
provide contraceptives. On the other hand, teenage parenting programs often have three goals: (a) to 
provide knowledge about pregnancy and birth control, as well as information on child development and 
parenting skills to teenage mothers; (b) to promote the mother*s completion of her high school education; 
and (c) to promote increased employability and job skills for teenage mothers. 

Teenage parenting programs are targeted for teenage mothers, particularly first-time, unmarried, 
low-income, pregnant teenagers. Teenage pregnancy prevention programs are targeted at the more 
general population of young women who are of childbearing age. Occasionally, prevention programs 
have been designed for particular eihnic minorities, such as African-American teenagers living in urban 
areas. 

The collaborators involved in teen pregnancy and parenting programs are diverse. Usually, 
schools, home nurses. Planned Parenthood, and other health and human services agencies are involved 
in prevention programs. In the programs designed for pregnant teenagers, there may be obstetricians, 
midwives, pediatricians, and nutritionists involved. Less frequently, departments of pediatrics and of 
gynecology and obstetrics from university medical schools participate. 

Teen pregnancy prevention and parenting programs usually provide curriculum-based information 
and services to their teenage clients. The pregnancy prevention programs often develop a curriculum that 
provides information on birth control, sexuality, and ^ily Mfe education. Services to these students 
might include counseling, medical examinat*;ons, and contraceptives. The curriculum provided to 
pregnant teenagers who will soon be parents addresses not only issues of birth control and sexuality, but 
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also provides information on child care such as child development and health education. Topics such as 
prenatal care and job training are also popular. The services made available to pregnant teenagers include 
prenatal care, transportation to medical appointments, nurse home visitations (both pre- and pos^artum), 
medical examinations, well-child care, and developmental screening of children. Of the five teen 
parenting programs, four provided both curriculum-based information and services to clients; the fifth 
program provided services only. Of the two teenage pregnancy prevention programs, one provided both 
services and cu;Ticulum-based information, and the other provided only curriculum-based information. 

Research Design and Evidence Collected 

The six sources summarized in this programmatic area include two narrative reviews and four 
intervention studies. Of the seven programs reviewed, six were evaluated using a control group for 
comparative purposes. Three of the seven progran\s had a longitudinal design. 

The data collection tools used were primarily interviews, self-reports, pre- and post-knowledge 
tests, and school records. Occasionally, measures of student attitude and maternal IQ were used. Three 
of the seven programs employed statistical tests; the remaining four programs made use only of numerical 
data, including percentages, means, and frequencies; and one of these programs reported some qualitative 
results. No cost information was reported. 

Results 

Results from the teen parenting programs reveal that clients' knowledge about pregnancy, 
reproduction, and birth control increased. One program showed evidence of a decreased willingness to 
engage in sexual activity at a young age. Most of these programs did not examine client attitudes toward 
the risk of additional pregnancies. Of the three programs that examined school retention of pregnant 
teenagers, all showed positive effects for immediate retention after the child's birth. One program 
examined the retention of students 46 months after delivery. These results revealed that the clients 
displayed a dropout rate comparable to that of pregnant teenagers who had not been enrolled in the 
program. These programs also provided evidence of increased concern about ' .iploymeat and, in some 
cases, decreased job turnover among the teenage parents. Two of the five programs for teenage parents 
that examined pregnancy rates showed a decline. In the two pregnancy prevention programs, results 
indicated tl-at participating in the program delayed the age of first intercourse, decreased pregnancy rates, 
and increased the use of birth control clinics and contraception. 
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Dropout Prevention Collaborative Programs 
The national dropout rate has been decreasing and may be at an all time historic low (Wehlage, 
Rutter, Smith, Lesko, & Fernandez, 1989). While decreasing overall, local dropout rates are not 
uniformly low; in particular, dropout rates in urban areas remain high. The high dropout rate in urban 
areas has focused attention on the design of innovative programs to meet the needs of urban students at 
risk for dropping out. Although there have been several studies of dropout prevention programs, few 
have carefully evaluated the collaborative components involved. In this programmatic area, nine sources 
were identified. The nine sources included in Table 6 represent results from 25 collaborative programs. 

Overview of Programs 

Dropout prevention programs all strive to increase students' attendance and reduce their dropping 
out. Most also strive to increase students' academic performance and increase their probability of 
attending college or entering the work force. Some of the programs targeted at delinquent and truant 
students with histories of noncompliant behaviors set goals to increase socially desirable behaviors. One 
program included was designed for the purpose of identifying and contacting truant students and students 
who had dropped out. 

The at-risk population tends to be minority high school students li^ urban areas with a history of 
high absenteeism and course failure. The innovative programs described in the book by Wehlage et al, 
(1989) serve a more general population of students who are not able to conform to school expectations, 
as well as urban, at-risk students. Not surprisingly, there were high rates of attrition in all programs. 
Dropout programs tend to involve schools, parents, businesses, and departments of family and child 
services as collaborators and, occasionally, university and college collaborators as well. Programs 
targeted for more serious offenders may include the juvenile justice department. 

Dropout programs often serve clients with several problems in addition to dropping out of school. 
For example, some of these students are involved in criminal activity, alcohol and drug abuse, or teenage 
pregnancy. Because of the complexity of the problems, collaborators may include drug counselors or 
obstetricians and other professionals providing specialized services. 

Of the 2S programs reviewed^ 20 provided both curriculum and service components; four 
provided curriculum-based information alone; and one program provided services only. The curriculum 
in dropout prevention programs typically focuses on remedial basic skills and vocational education. 
Services provided in dropout programs mclude counseling, mentoring, health services, home visits, and 
telephone calls to homes as a follow-up for absenteeism. Some programs provide coordination of Job 
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Training Partnerships Act (JTPA) placements and preparation for the general equivalency diploma (GED) 
as well. Others are designed specifically around the needs of children who do not conform to typical 
school expectations. Special curricula reflecting the needs of these students are often developed. 



Research Design and Evidence Collected 

The nine sources describing dropout studies include two intervention studies and seven program 
evaluations. There were control groups for 18 of 25 programs reviewed, including the Wehlage et al. 
(1989) review of 14 innovative dropout programs. Although these programs had control groups, their 
degree of comparability was rarely specified. Only three of the 25 programs employed longitudinal 
research designs. All of the 25 programs reported numerical data, including percentages, means, and 
frequencies. Seventeen of the 25 collaborative programs, including the 14 programs described in 
Wehlage et al. (1989), contained statistical tests of data. Sixteen of these programs made use of 
qualitative data in their reports of program effects. 

The data employed included schooi records (absenteeism, truancy, suspensions, disciplinary 
referrals, and expulsions), interviews, field notes, questionnaires, and achievement tests. Dropout 
prevention programs, like many of the programs reviewed, provided little information on program costs; 
only two of the programs provided some minimal cost data. 
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Results 

Findings from the dropout prevention programs reveal mixed effects. All but one of the 
programs increased students' attendance rates. Most programs increased students' grade point averages 
and the number of credits earned. Of the studies that examined dropout rates, a decrease was noted. 
Only one program assessed the effects of a prevention program on dropout rates over time, and this 
program indicated a continued decrease in dropout rates. Behavioral indices across all programs revealed 
weak effects. There was no evidence of decreased suspensions. Giaduation rates^ although improved, 
were still low, and in many schools the number of disciplinary referrals did not decrease. There was 
little evidence of students having more definite graduation plans as a result of participating in the 
programs. 

The study by Wehlage et al. (1989) explored the psychological effects of dropout prevention. 
Their results revealed modest positive effects of the 14 programs on social bonding, sociocentric 
reasoning, self-esteem, locus of control, and academic self-concept. They reported that one quarter of 
students in the dropout programs were receiving additional social services. 
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Alcohol and Drug Prevention and Abuse Collaborative Programs 
For the past three decades, young people, their parents, teachers, and government officials have 
been dealing with the problems of alcohol and drug prevention and abuse. Despite great public attention 
and concerted efforts to discourage alcohol and drug use, the number of youth using alcohol and drugs 
has increased, and the age at which they begin using these substances has decreased. Recently, a 
collaborative approach has been used to tackle these problems. These collaborative programs seek to go 
beyond merely imparting alcohol and drug information to providing young people with counseling 
services, drop-in centers, and peer mentors (see Table 7). 

Overview of Programs 

Collaborative alcohol and drug prevention and abuse programs have one overriding goal: to 
reduce the consumption of alcohol and drugs. Toward that main goal, many programs have a number 
of ancillary objectives such as increasing knowledge about drugs and alcohol, promoting skills to cope 
with the pressure to use these substances, teaching responsible drinking habits, and developing positive 
self-esteem. 

Because all young people are considered to be at risk for alcohol and drug problems, the 
programs target a wide population. Some prograins address the specific needs of urban minorities. Native 
Americans, and children of alcoholics. While some programs work with young people facing a number 
of risk factors, others work with students who might not be considered at risk for any other problems. 

In almost all of these programs, schools were part of the collaboration. Unlike other 
collaborative efforts, however, peers play a significant role. Other collaborators include community and 
social agencies, the media, counselors, health care workers, police, and conununity members, especially 
leaders. Many alcohol and drug prevention programs use both curriculum and service components in 
designing programs. The curriculum focuses not only on information about alcohol and drugs, but on 
social and decision-making skills as well. Services include peer and other counseling, alcohol and 
drug-free activities, and support groups. 

Research Desim and Evidence Collected 

The ten alcohol and drug abuse sources reviewed include one narrative review, six intervention 
studies, two program evaluation studies, and one meta-analysis. Several of these sources described results 
from more than one program; the meta-analysis, for example, reviewed results from 143 programs. 
Altogether, the results from 171 programs are represented in the ten sources. 
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This programmatic area has benefitted from the interest of the medical community. Many well- 
designed studies have been conducted and have provided evidence of effects. All of the studies included 
in the meta-analysis had control groups. In addition, three of the intervention programs also had control 
groups. A longitudinal design was employed in four of the programs reviewed (the number of 
longitudinal studies included in the meta-analysis was not stated). All but five of the 171 alcohol and 
drug abuse and prevention programs employed numerical data, including those programs summarized in 
the meta-analysis; 150 of the programs employed statistical tests of effects; and seven programs employed 
qualitative results. Three programs relied on qualitative data alone. 

Tiie range of data collection tools used in these programs included self-report surveys and 
inventories; questionnaires; interviews; pre- and posttests of drug knowledge; participant observations; 
performance tests, such as saliva or breath tests; and student records. Although these social programs 
are costly, none of those reviewed provided any information about the amount of funds they required. 

Results 

Data from these numerous programs provide evidence that students* use of drugs decreases as 
a result of participating in drug prevention and abuse programs. The effectiveness of these programs on 
alcohol use is less clear. It appears that the most effective alcohol and drug prevention programs are 
those that deliver knowledge about the effects of alcohol and drugs to students and also provide training 
in refusal and coping skills. Results of studies show that students* knowledge of the deleterious effects 
of alcohol and drugs increased and their problem-solving skills improved with program participation. 
This programmatic area is able to make use of performance tests, such as saliva and breath tests, to 
validate program effects. Although the number of programs represented in the meta-analysis using 
physiological tests was not known, there does not appear to b^ widespread use of physiological 
performance measures. 

Alcohol and drug prevention and abuse programs provide one of the clearest effects regarding 
the value of collaboration. Based on results of a meta-analysis of 143 programs, Tobler (1986) 
documents the superiority of programs that involve peers as collaborators. This finding is based on a 
mean effect size of .35, which is a moderate effect. For the 143 drug programs synthesized in the 
meta-analysis, a grand mean effect size of .30 was measured over all outcome measures. The average 
student in the peer programs moved to the 65th percentile of all outcome measures compared to the 50th 
percentile for control group members. Students in other types of programs moved to the 54th percentile 
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compared to the control group's 50th percentile. This is a difference in percentiles of 1 1 % between peer 
programs and other types of drug prevention programs. 

The superior effects of peer programs reflect the special influence peers have on one another's 
behavior and the value of specific skills training. Regardless of the type of drug used, peer programs 
are successful at modifying student behavior. The Tobler (1986) meta-analysis seriously challenges the 
concept that knowledge changes alone will produce attitude changes and a r responding changes in 
behavior. It appears that alcohol and drug prevention programs that use peers as collaborators stand a 
better chance of decreasing student drug use-or at least retarding the likelihood that students will try new 
drugs. 

Integrated Services Programs 
Although the notion of integrated school-linked services for children enjoys great currency today, 
similar ideas have waxed and waned over the past 100 years. Medical screenings, inoculations, school 
lunches, and counseling for students are all examples of nonacademic services that have become 
entrenched in public schools across the United States during the past century. Current reformers view 
schools as potential sites for providing an even greater variety of services ranging from welfare to job 
training and from child care to juvenile justice services. Proponents of such integration argue that current 
service systems cannot r^pond in a timely, coordinated, or comprehensive manner to social problems. 
They further argue that these integrated services should be school-linked, not only because schools are 
often the most dominant institutions in their communities, but because linking services to schools will 
promote academic achievement. Table 8 presents results from nine currently implemented, integrated 
services programs. 

Overview of Programs 

As the label impli^, integrated services programs have a wide variety of goals. All programs 
seek to coordinate services, but often toward different ends. In some cases reviewed, however, the 
integration of services was an end in itself. In other cases, the integration of services was an intermediate 
goal toward ends such as lowering dropout or teen pregnancy rates. In many cases, integrated services 
programs aim to meet a number of different goals on behalf of children and their families. A single 
program might encompass goals as diverse as providing better health care and recreation, improving 
school attendance and achievemeiit, decreasing dropout rates, and making conmiunity resources available 
to the schools. 
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The integrated services programs analyzed in this paper exist in urban and rural communities, 
I at both the local and state levels. They work to bring children and their families in contact with 

educational, medical, mental health, legal, employment, and other social services. A wide range of 
students are served by these programs. Integrated services programs, for example, have been targeted 
at delinquent children, children from dysfunctional homes, urban minorities, and low-achieving youth. 

The list of collaborators in these programs is as great as the variety of services provided. With 
schools serving as the nexus, the collaborators include universities, businesses, state and local 
governments, foundations and nonprofit agencies, health care providers, mental health agencies, 
community and religious institutions, parents, and peers. 

While curricular elements, including knowledge and skills curricula, were common in many of 
these programs, none of them focused on curriculum exclusively. Of the nine integrated services 
programs analyzed here, two had only service components, while the remaining seven contained both 
curriculum and services. Services include vocational counseling, health care, a wide variety of social 
services, and case management. 
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Research Design and Evidence Collected 

'iTie nine sources in this progranunatic area include one intervention study and eight program 
evaluation studies. Four of these nine programs had control groups, and seven employed a longitudinal 
design. Seven reported results using numerical information such as percentages, means, and frequencies. 
Only one reported results using statistical tests. Six of the programs included qualitative data. Two of 
the programs were described using qualitative data alone. 

The types of data collected include school records; teacher and student attitude measures; student 
self-reports; classroom climate measures; achievement tests; and interviews of students, teachers, and 
student personnel. Cost data were reported more frequently in this programmatic area than in any other. 
Five of the nine programs included some minimal information about costs. Often, the cost data provided 
only included a single dollar amount that represented the cost of running the program for one year. 
Occasionally, a program budget was included in the evaluation reports. 
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Outcomes from the programs were diverse. Some programs included institutional changes as 
evidence of program success. Most of the programs measured success using student outcomes such as 
grades, attendance, student attitudes, and evidence of noncompliant behavior. Other sources of evidence 
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included degree of parental involvement, teacher attitudes, number of services provided to clients, and 
number of referrals. Outcomes used to measure effectiveness are frequently measured differently, even 
among sites of the same project. For example, average daily attendance is measured several different 
ways by the 35 local sites in the Cities in Schools program (Cities in Schools, 1992). 

The evaluation reports that record the effects of these programs frequently contain information 
describing the evolution of institutional change. Some of these reports, for example, contain descriptions 
of linkages among existing institutions, joint planning and budgeting sessions, the creation of management 
information systems, hiring of case managers, and the forming of business-school compacts. 

In these evaluation reports, quantitative results of program effectiveness were typically reported 
as frequencies, percentages and means, and standard deviations. Because these programs were often 
locally designed and frequently made use of unique outcome measures, it is difficult to form 
generalizations about their effectiveness. Based on the integrated programs examined here, however, 
several conclusions can be drawn. Integrated services programs have positive effects on students* 
achievement tests, gradc^i, dropout rates, and attendance. There is some evidence, based on two program 
evaluations, that integrated services can reduce the incidence of teenage pregnancy and delinquent acts. 

Because many of these programs are relatively new, it is impossible to measure their long-term 
effects. Their immediate and short-term effects, however, have been examined. The number of children 
and families receiving services with increased accessibility should be among the most important outcomes 
considered. All of the nine programs show large numbers of services being provided to at-risk children 
and their families. A second important outcome, which is rarely reported, is the effect of these programs 
on teachers. In the Jewish Family and Children's Services (1991) project, teachers reported that their 
knowledge of child development and sense of responsibility toward the children increased with program 
implementation. The evaluation conducted by Philliber Research Associates (1991), moreover, suggested 
that children who receive intensive case management exhibited higher academic achievement and better 
work habits despite increased absenteeism. 

Many of the evaluations of integrated services have limited internal validity. For example, the 
control groups, when present, were not shown to be comparable, and the programs often had high rates 
of attrition. Outcomes were locally defined, and many evaluations did not collect several waves of data. 
In order to get a fair appraisal of the value of collaborative activities, these methodological problems must 
be corrected. In addition, it is essential to have sufficient cost dau available so that cost-effectiveness 
and cost-benefit analyses can be conducted. 
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Parent Involvement Collaborative Programs 
The idea of parental involvement in children's education is not a new one. At the turn of the 
century, Frederick Froebel, one of the founders of the American kindergarten movement, argued that 
schools should involve parents in the education of their children. Since that time, parental involvement 
has enjoyed consistent support as a worthy idea (White, Taylor, & Moss, 1992). Such involvement 
encompasses a wide array of collaboration, however. Parental involvement can include partnerships 
between families and schools, encouraging parents to play a role in their children's physical and 
emotional development, and teaching effective parenting and child-rearing skills. All of the parent 
involvement programs reviewed here focused on family-school partnerships (see Table 9), 

Overview of Programs 

School programs to improve parental involvement have not only aimed to foster greater pai ental 
concern for children*s educational achievement. Typically, they have also set goals of improving 
students'^ academic performance in school and creating or improving ways for parents to have input in 
their children*s education. In addition, not all goals are school-based. Many programs aim to empower 
parents, create a more intellectually and educationally stimulating home environment, and promote closer 
family relations. 

Collaborative programs to foster parental involvement have worked with the families of children 
in preschool through high school. The programs described here primarily involve preschoolers and 
primary school students. Fewer programs involving older elementary and middle school students and 
their families are represented. Although many parent involvement programs aie popular in rural and 
suburban schools and with middle-class and majority populations, the programs analyzed in this papv.T 
operated primarily in urban areas for disadvantaged, at-risk minority populations. 

Schools and parents are the obvious collaborators in any parent involvement program. Some 
programs, however, also involve the wider community or provide support, including psychological and 
social services. Other parent involvement programs have brought businesses, media, and universities into 
collaboration with schools and parents. Although parent involvement programs sometimes provide a 
combination of services and curriculum-based information, the preponderance of interventions are 
curricular. Excluding those programs reviewed in the two meta-analyses, none of the programs analyzed 
in this section provided services only. Two provided a combination of curriculum and services, and the 
remaining one utilized curriculum only. 
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Research Design and Evidence Collected 

The eight sources reviewed in this programmatic area represent results from over 240 parent 
involvement programs. The two meta-analyses included here-Graue, Weinstein, & Walberg (1983) and 
White et al. (1992)-synthesized results from over 230 programs, (Graue, Weinstein, and Walberg (1983) 
summarized results from 29 programs and White et al. (1992) from over 200 programs,) The remaining 
six sources reviewed included four program evaluations, one correlational research study, and one 
intervention study. 

Both meta-analyses reviewed results of parent involvement programs that were compared with 
control groups, although the comparability of the experimental and control groups was not known. Two 
of the four program evaluations employed control groups; the remaining sources did not. From the data 
presented, it was impossible to deteimine how many, if any, of the 29 studies in Graue et al. (1983) and 
the over 200 studies in White et al. (1992) contained longitudinal data. Both meta-analyses did, however, 
take into account the internal and external validity of the studies reviewed. Of the remaining six sources, 
two of the program evaluations and the correlational research study collected longitudinal data. All of 
the program descriptions contained numerical data; only two of the programs did not report statistical 
tests; and approximately 1 1 programs were described using qualitative data. 

The types of data collected included school records of attendance and grades, pre- and post- 
standardized achievement tests, surveys of attitudes, memory and perception tests, study skills tests, 
observations, interviews, records of parent training sessions, and agency logs. Three of the eight sources 
on parent involvement included minimal cost data, describing either total costs or average annual costs 
of programs. As part of the White et al. (1992) meta-analysis, the authors reviewed 20 programs cited 
by prominent reviewers in support of parental involvement; 18 of these programs analyzed costs. Such 
analysis of program costs was rare among the 55 sources reviewed for this paper. 

Results 

Results fr om the studies suggest that parent involvement programs have weak to moderate positive 
effects on improving children's academic performance. Although these programs improved parental 
involvement in children's education and led many parents to believe that school climate had improved; 
however, changes in academic achievement were mixed. Results from one program evaluation and the 
correlational research study indicated that students' reading scores improved, while their mathematics 
scores remained unchanged, after greater parental involvement. Another program demonstrated gains 
in students' art and social studies knowledge. A fourth program reported improved student achievement. 
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Employing effect sizes to judge the magnitude of program outcomes, the two meta-analyses cited 
here provide conflicting evidence about the effects of parent involvement programs. Using a set of 29 
studies, Graue et al. (1983) found that programs to improve parent involvement and home environment 
in elementary school have large effects on children*s academic learning. On the other hand, employing 
over 200 studies of early intervention programs for preschoolers. White et al. (1992) concluded that 
"average effect sizes of treatment versus no-treatment studies in which parents are involved are about the 
same as the average effect sizes of treatment versus no-treatment studies in which parents are not 
involved." (p. 1 18) Based on these fmdings, they concluded that there is no basis for parent involvement 
programs to claim cost-«ffectiveness. Possible reasons for this lack of effect include poor implementation 
of programs and failure to look at outcomes for families. If parent involvement is advocated because it 
is "a good thing" or because parents have an obligation to be involved, then these fmdings are irrelevant. 
Those hoping to achieve goals like better student performance and attendance, however, may want to 
consider other avenues toward those ends. 

SUMMARY OF OUTCOMES 

This paper provides an analysis of the design and effects of schooMinked health and human 
services programs that involve collaborations. Overall, the outcomes of these programs are positive (see 
Table 10). Of the 176 outcomes, 140 (or 80%) are positive; 29 (or 16%) provide no evidence of change; 
and 7 (or 4%) are negative. These results provide evidence of the value of collaborative programs. 
Although these results seem robust, they must be treated with guarded optimism. Table 10 does not 
reflect the magnitude of the outcomes summarized. Many of the 55 sources did not specify the magnitude 
of the outcomes; and, thus, only the direction of outcomes could be reported in this paper. The positive 
outcomes summarized include those that reflect small, insignificant improvements and outcomes that 
measure large, statistically significant effects. Negative outcomes also include small and large effects. 

Table 10 contains only selected outcomes reported in the 55 sources. Five of the six outcomes 
included are those that were conunonly used in the six progranmiatic areas. These five outcomes 'nclude: 
(a) attendance; (b) achievement, grade point average, and academic grades; (c) reduced behavioral 
problems; (d) self-esteem; and (e) dropouts. They measure the impaa of programs on children's lives. 

The outcome in Table 10 labeled "special emphasis" represents the main focus of each 
programmatic area. For example, the special emphasis of dropout prevention programs is the reduction 
of dropout rates. The special emphasis of teen pregnancy prevention and parenting programs includes 
a decrease in the number of pregnancies, delayed onset of sexual activity, and an increase in teen 
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parenting skills. The special emphasis of integrated services pr^>3Taim is the provision of school-linked 
services to students and their families. Thus, the outcomes summarized in the "special emphasis" column 
reflect whether the key program goals for each of the six programmatic areas have been accomplished. 

Summary of Outcomes by Programmatic Area 

Ail of the six programmatic areas summarized in Table 10 produce largely positive outcomes. 
The programmatic area with the highest percentage of positive outcomes is integrated services (9S%). 
Parent involvement programs had the fewest positive outcomes (68%). Everi if 68% is the lowest 
percentage of positive outcomes among the six programmatic areas, this percentage still provides 
empirical evidence of the efficacy of parent involvement programs. 

Table 10 provides information on which programmatic areas have been evaluated using a variety 
of outcomes. The distribution of outcomes within each programmatic area reveals that the teen pregnancy 
and parenting programs included in this corpus of studies have not collected data on the more common 
outcomes. Many of the outcomes for teen pregnancy prevention and parenting programs are measured 
by changes in knowledge of contraception, reproduction, and pregnancy. The alcohol and drug 
prevek'ition and abuse programs also measure changes in knowledge. They seek to increase students* 
knowledge about the effects of drugs. Both teen pregnancy prevention and parenting progranis and 
alcohol and drug prevention and abuse programs often try to develop students' refusal and coping skills. 
These cognitive and affective outcomes are unique to particular programmatic areas and are not 
represented in Table 10; instead, they are presented in the text describing the specific programmatic area. 

Some programmatic areas have been evaluated using diverse student outcomes and can provide 
policymakers with a wide array of information about the efTects of these programs. For example^ parent 
education, school readiness, and life skills programs have been evaluated using a variety of outcome 
measures. Although the outcomes in Table 10 were selected because they were conunonly used in 
evaluations, the sparse appearance of the table provides evidence th^ even these core outcomes are not 
well represented. Results presented in this paper suggest that collaborative programs need to be evaluated 
using the core of common outcomes identified in Table 10 in combination with unique outcome measures. 
Expanding the criteria used to judge collaborative programs is desirable because it inct eases the likelihood 
of evaluators detecting unintended program outcomes. 
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Types of Outcomes Measured 
The five types of outcomes commonly used in evaluations of collaboratives (attendance; 
achievement, grade point average, and academic grades; reduced b^avioral problems; self-esteem; and 
dropouts) reveal largely positive results. There was no category of outcomes that revealed less than 76% 
positive effects. These results suggest that collaborative programs do have a positive impact on students' 
cognition, affect, and behavior. These outcomes tap not only results from paper-pencil tests, but also 
include behavioral measures such as attendance, dropout rates, and counts of behavioral problems, such 
as expulsions and suspensions. The combination of paper-pencil and behavioral measures increases the 
internal validity of the results obtained. 

Attainment of Program Goals 
The outcomes summarized in the special emphasis category are also positive (77%). The special 
emphasis results provide evidence that the collaborative programs largely achieve the goals they set forth. 
However, the magnitude of the effects they achieved is not documented. Although these program 
produce positive results, the size of the effects may be neither statistically nor practically significant. 
Therefore, the results presented in this paper must be regarded with cautious optimism. Better 
documentation of results is required to conclusively determine the value of collaborative school-linked 
services. 

Some Methodological Concerns 

It is difficult to establish the general izability of the findings because many studies of collaborative 
programs are plagued with methodological problems, including high attrition, control groups that may 
not be comparable, and a wide range of unique outcomes, some of which are based on measures of 
unknown reliability and validity. Most of the descriptions of programs did not contain adequate 
information on implementation. In addition, many did not report the magnitude of program effects nor 
include information on costs, making it difficult to judge the practical significance of the programs. 

Research on school-linked service programs that require multi-agency collaboration suffers from 
several methodological limiutions. Several elements contribute to findinf^ of limited value for solving 
the complex problems described in this paper. They include the varied (and sometimes conflicting) goals, 
assumptions, definitions, procedures, and analytic tools used in the design and evaluation of collaborative 
programs; nairowly framed research questions generated by researchers from different disciplines; and 
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a service delivery perspective contributed by social and health care agencies. These problems are further 
exacerbated by the lack of good dau on implementation. 

Innovative programs are designed and implemented to achieve specific outcomes. It is vital, 
especially during initial implemectation of a new program, to provide adequate resources to determine 
whether and to what degree project objectives are achieved. Systeaiatic documentation and evaluation 
of the program's implementation and evaluation are central to the validation and refinement of innovative 
programs. Beyond that, they can contribute significantly to data on the design, planning, and 
implementation process associated with such programs. 

It is generally recognized that use of the traditional "treatment/yield" paradigm within classical 
experimental designs is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition to understand how and why innovative 
programs work. The classical pre- and posttest control group experimental designs, while useful from 
a conclusion-oriented evaluation research perspective, are not sufficient to address such process evaluation 
questions as: What elements of the program need to be implemented (and at what levels) to make the 
program work? What are the critical features of the programs that should be observed to validate 
program implementation? EvzfMating ihe 'collaborativeness" of these programs posts a major challenge. 

Information is needed to furdier the understanding of what constitutes effectiveness and the 
conditions that influence it. School-linked service integration programs such as those reviewed in this 
paper represent a major step for ard in improving the chances of learning success for children and youth 
in at-risk circumstances, including those iivm^ m inner-city communities. However, as with most reform 
efforts with broad agendas, these programs are faced with many, and often competing, demands. 
Strategic planning, responsible implementation, and, above all, practical wisdom are required as the many 
dimensions of the program unfold. 

CONCLUSION 




Innovative programs evolve in stages of development, growth, and change. Procedures found 
useful in one city can be helpful to others who are initiating similar programs elsewhere. Strong efforts 
are needed to encourage exploration, to share ideas on solutions to thorny problems, to identify promising 
practices, to analyze how prog ams are implemented, and to evaluate outcomes. There has been 
insufficient opportunity for persons involved with research and implementation of school-lmked service 
integration programs to share understandings and discuss research questions and methodological 
considerations. This is yet another level of collaboration that ^ill contribute to sustained improvements. 
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The research and evaluation will yield a much-needed knowledge base on how to provide school-linked 
service integration ^diat is both feasible and effective. 

Evaluating collaborative school-linked health and human services remains a challenge. Direct 
measures of the "collaboration" are sorely lacking. Data are needed, for example, on the accessibility 
of programs; the implementation processes that established the programs; the role of the principals and 
others in leadership positions of the various service agencies; the changing role and modus operandi of 
the staff; the v/ays in which agency staff are involved in the planning, implementation, and evaluation 
of the programs; and the allocation and budgeting of the cost of the services. Kirst dx\d Kelley (1992) 
concluded that the educational accountability system must be altered to include out(X>mes that validly 
measure school-linked services. They suggested that in evaluating collaborative programs, outcomes must 
be seleaed. that go beyond paper-pencil test scores. Educators must acknowledge the close linkage 
between tlie provision of school-linked services and academic outcomes. School-linked services should 
not be perceived as peripheral to the academic mission of sch^ools, but rather as an essential component 
that can reduce the vulnerability of at-risk students and their families. 

Data bases derived from program evaluations that focus on processes and outcomes discussed 
above can be expected to provide information on the technir:al aspect of initiating and maintaining school- 
linked service integration programs, as well as on methods for improving implementation research and 
evaluation. Information is needed to further the understanding of what constitutes effectiveness and the 
conditions that influence it. 

A variety of innovative collaborative schooMinked programs are being created across the country 
as an alternative to more effectively meet the educational ar^ related service needs of children and 
families. A central concern of these programs is how educators and people in various organizations can 
enhance one another's efforts to improve the prospects of sc^iooling success of children and youth from 
families in at-risk circumstances. Agencies of the community that badly need to coordinate efforts in 
service to people of the city are fractionated, uncoordinated, and disparate. Schools are part of this much 
disconnected nonsystem. 

One common underlying premise of the emerging "school-conununity conneaion" types of 
programs is tfiat the challenges facing children and families stem from a variety of cultural, economic, 
political, and health problems. Their solutions are by nature complex. They require the pooling of 
resources from public and private sector agencies such as city and state health and human services 
departments, businesses, religious institutions, and community-based social and medical service agencies. 
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They also require negotiition of new forms of cooperation and coordination and new v ays of mobilizing 
the energies and r^^urces of communities. 

Another comrw^only shared assumption in the design and implementation of the various approaches 
to providing coordinated scbooMinked health and human services delivery is that narrow plans and 
commitments jiist to schools will not suffice to solve the growing problems that must be addressed to 
ensure learning success of the many children and youth ulio have not fared well under the current 
systems. The challenge is to understand the problems and resources that can be drawn and mobilized 
thoroughly; to help raise consciousness about the opportunities in the community, especialiy among those 
who are in a position to shape policies; and to provide resources to improve the prospea of learning 
success for children and youtii 'm at-risk situations, such as those in the nation*s inner-city communities. 

Despite the fact that fdie research base and praaical know-how in implement'mg school-community 
connection programs require application of knowledge and expertise from many disciplines and 
professions, no system is in place to communicate and share the growing body of related research 
fiTidings and innovative developments among practitioners of the various fields and others who play major 
roles m influencing the conditions and process of education and health and human services delivery. 
Kirst and Kelley (1992) described operational strategies and tactics that support collaborative school- 
linked services. They called for significant changes at all levels of school personnel, including district 
leadership, middle management, principals, and teachers. Policymakers, on-line professionals in schools, 
and the various ser/ice delivery agencies have limited means to access a vast amount of available 
information about program features and their implementation at various locations. Even for those who 
may have access to information generated by the multiple disciplines and professions, they are perplexed 
about bow to sys^itematically link tiie information on the varied levels of service delivery to their site- 
specific needs and current operations. 

Despite the obvious historic and current appeal of collaborative school-linked programs, the 
evidence of their effectiveness is slimmer tfian required for a confident overall evaluation. To be sure, 
several prognims have been adequately evaluated and show some positive effects on outcomes. Still, the 
evaluations that are made public nuy tend to be the ones with more positive results. Many reports 
merely desaibe programs and provide rudimentary information that affords little basis for recommending 
such programs in general and still less on the decisive features of successful programs. Although trite, 
it must be acknowledged that much more research and much more rigorous research designs will be 
necessary to arrive at general policy conclusions. 

r 
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Menlo Park, CA 
Washington, DC 
CO and CT 
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San Francisco, CA 
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San Francisco, CA 
Washington, DC 
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San Francisco, CA 
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Los Angeles, CA 
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WMshiniilon. I)(* 
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San Diego, CA 
Wasiiingion, DC 
Olympia, WA 
Eugene, OR 

Los Altos, CA 
Accord, NY 
Overland Park, KS 
NJ 
NY 

San Francisco, CA 
Los Alamitos, CA 
San Francisco, CA 
Portland, OR 
Austin, TX 
Washington, DC 
Berkeley, CA 
CA 

New Haven, CT 



* Contacted for information: not all provided evaluation or research reports. 
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Catcg /py Names and Descriptions ot Information Coded lor Euel) Somxf 



Category Name 



Description of Information Coded 



Author/Project 
Type of Source 



Sample Size 

Characteristics of Sample 

Program Goals 
Collaborators 

Outcomes 
Evidence Reported 
Data Collection Tools 

Cost Data 

Curriculum-based vs. Services 



55 sources analyzed 

Program evaluations (N = 3I), intervention studies (N=15), 
narrative reviews (N-4), mcta-analyses/quaniiiative syntheses 
(N = 3), narrative description of -i single program (N=l), 
correlational research study (N~ I) 

Number of clienus, sites, or programs 

Urban/rural» minority status, income, parental education, age» 
poor academic performance, absenteeism, pregnancy, truancy, 
alcohoi/tobacco/drug use and abuse 

Stated goals of the programs only 

Schools, parents, peers, community service agencies, luisinesses, 
universities, health care providers, day care centers, foundations 
and nonprofit organizations, government 

Stated outcomes of the programs, including unintended outcomes 

Numerical, statistical, and qualitative 

School records, interviews, observations, pre- and posttests and 
surveys, attitude measur?5S, achievement, intelligence and 
developmental tests, artifacts, project logs, government records 

None, minimal, and cost-effectiveness or cost-benefit analysis 

Curriculum includes provision of information on parenting and 
pregnancy, early childhood education, sex education/family life, 
contraception, alcohol and drug education, coping/refusing skills, 
self-esteem workshops, multiculturai/dominantcultureawareness, 
employability, basic skills, literacy, English as a Second 
Language, alternative curricula, GEO. 

Services provided can include medical screenings and checkups, 
home health and social work visits, counseling and support, day 
care, prenatal services, telephone calls, transportation, help 
accessing services, and resource centers. 
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Type ;ind Nuin!)CT of Sources 



Type of Source 


Number of Sources 


!*rogram evaluation 


31 


Intervention study 


15 


Narrative review 


4 


Meta-analysis/quamitative synthesis 


3 


Narrative description of a sinijie proi^rani 


1 


Correlational research study 


1 
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Tabic 4 



Doltn(1992) 



HtlpemdWO) 



Features Of CoUaborativc Parent Education, School Readiness, and Life Skills ProRrai 



Typ« of Stu4y 



tnUnrcndon ctudy 
with meihodologi- 
c«) limiuUona 



NimUvc re<e4rch- 
oriented review 



Simple SitM 



24pimni 
SSatudenu 



4 recently 
eompleted 
communiiy» 
btted uriy 
intefvenUan 
itudies: 

Parent Infinl 
Project: 

trwtmenu 

N-53, 

oomrol 
PrtfiataUEarly 

In Taney 

Project: 

N-400, 

dittributed 

icfot«4 

difTerait 

iniervenUoni 
United 

Charltlct of 

Chieatot 

N-53, 

ratmcnu 

N-31, 

control 
Family 

Support 

Projecl: 

2 differeni 

tftiUnaiU, 

N-34ind 

N-46. 

titatment; 
N«l)7. control 
3t{tei of 

Parent- 

Child 

Dtvelop- 

meni 

CMlcnt 
BlmiinihAm: 



Characiemtits of 
Study Simple 



Parniu with leti than 
5th-|nde literacy 
levels 

Childran with 
academic 
difftcultiei in 
uiban tettingt 



Teen parenu 

Single parent! 

Low.incama ptirenu 

Ethnic minoritiea 
with parent! who 
have low Icvcli of 
education 



(•f ) indicates positive outcomes 
(-) indicate! negative outcomes 
(0) Indicates no change 211 



Projrim Goall 



R«tM literacy akillj for all family 

members 
Increaac parent involvement and 

advocacy tkilU 
Increase children's academic 

achievomeiK 
Cteau an inicrgmcniionil model of 

literacy 

Inierverte in the lommcr reading loss 
phenomenon 



Communlly-Baicd Early 

Intervention Programi 
Promc<c family condiiioni. pircntil 

competet>ciei, and behaviors that 

contribute to miicmil and infant 

health* matcmal penonil 

development, ind healthy child 

development 
Identify and activate latent helping 

resources in low>income 

communities 
Parent-Chlld DevHopmtnt Ct nUrs 

and Child and Family Resource 

Program 
Improve low.inoome ptrenu* ability 

to promoie In young children the 

ikilli and hahiti needed to 

compete in larger middle class 

world 

Improve the lUtchhood thit children 

will succeed in ichool 
Prcvide access to broid. muliificctcd 

social support 
Improve low- income mothers' 

lenenl coping skills ip.d sense of 

self.efncsey and pcrionil 

development 



CoUaboraton 



Communily 

organization 
School! 



Sociil workce^ 
Mental hcjith 

agcnctea 
Child welfare 

agencies 
Health care 

agencies 
Churches 
Federally fiinded 

community 

action agencies 



Outcome* 



Prevented summer reading losi (♦) 
Improvc^i rtudenu* social behaviors (♦) 
Improved parenu' literacy (♦) 
Improved parenu* life liuUs (♦) 
Improved home environment for academic 
achievement (♦) 



I 



Crommunlty-nased Early Inter vcntiiin Vru)*t 
Parent Infant Projccl 

Control infants had slightly fuller gcsLaUnn per 

higher birth weights (-) 
Mothers with poor baseline dicL^ were kw liki 

improve them (■) 
No program favonng postnatal effects (0) 
Modest program trend at 4 months showing rn 

warmth (♦) 
PrenaU|/Fj«rly Infaicy Prnjfci 
No overall prenaul effects (0) 
Few overall programs favonng pnunjijl effect 
Parcnli who only received prenatal viml-i and c 

gmup memben had a higher incidence of ch 

abuse and neglect than treatment parents wh 

viiited to 24 months (♦) 
United Charities of Chlcano 
Spoity findings (0) 

Most succcsi fill tnrjimcnt was the weekly di^c 

group of 10 mother*, who eliHnnicd mnn: r 

childrcn'a play, chilHrc'i u^c<l mnrc eipn'.Mi 

language (♦) 
Mothen in discvMioo group* showed some su) 

on ego maturit) , future oncniiuon. and u^e 

community rt^ourcca («) 
Fndonemcnt of nik uking and etpcctation thj 

children are lelf-directmg («) 
IQ decline in both irtatmrn* mH tfioiri»l grimp 
Family Support PrnJccI 
1 rcaimrnt's mnat marked positive effcxri* wrr^ 

oMcrve/i m rnothm who had diprcAUve 

at intake (♦) 
Treatment in/antj had higher dr vdopmcnul s 

than controls (♦) 
Parenl'Chlld Devrfopm^n! Cenlers 
Treaimorit mothers comforted childrm more a 

monihi and refrained frorp verbal contml at 

SftmonihJ (♦) 
In teaching lituationi, ircaiment mothen gave 

Initjuctinni and praise; uUtd and elaborate 

to childrtfi; used less critJciim at 36 r/^Mha 

uird mnr« positive language and play atimu 

with children (♦) 
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Table 4 

Features of Collaborative Parent Education, School Readiness, and Life Skills Progra 







SwiifiltSiu 


Qivtciflifuei <d 




CoUsborsun 


Outcomes 


^Ipcm (1990). 
oocitirtnoJ 


J 


N-19. 

fioMion: N«97. 

N-n9. 

oonttol 

N-59, 

RcMorct 
Progrftin: 

409 fmUm: 
N-199. 
toMtnent; 
N-210. 

control 








Treatment children acored higher on the Riyl 

24 and 36 momhi (♦) 
Treatment and control child itti lestii at iges 
showed no change in icschcr- reported Icjrr 

difTetences (0) 
Si^tTicandjf more behavioral proSlcmt amo 

childm (♦) 
Treatment mothers reponed more use of coit 

reeources (♦) (onljr luryejred in one site) 
Treatment mothers rcponed gresier life tsii* 

(♦) (only furvejred in one site) 
Child ind Ftmlljr Rctourct rro^ram 
Marpnally sigjiificant program* favoring ttl 

Paforrt«ai«Tead->ef Inventory (♦) 
At 11 months, treatment mothers showed jnt 

stimuliling interaction with their children 

(♦) 

No differences in children's health (0) 
No cffecu on parenti' terue of independence 
SigniTicam program efTocts on feclmgi of ef 
ability to conimi evenu. and locus of corn 
SigntTicim program effects in percenisge o( 
employed, in tisuiing. or boih (37% mcrrj 
treatment. 2S% incrc**^ m conimJ) (♦) 


ICt|tnail (1992) 
\.tn\ttt \p i^^f 


Pro|rim cvahiiuon • 
bne/ nantiivi 


c«nten 


Low iAcoTM familiet 
with chtldran •im 
hinh to 3 


Provide ptrtniing eductiion to 
enhance ftmilitl interactions 

Pfovide hejith and locial services to 
fsmUies 


Schoolt 
Parents 
Social lervice 
agencies 


Children in treatment »corc4 higher on Sunl 

at 36 months (♦) 
Mothers showed involvement in comfonin^ 

infants (♦) 

Mothers rd'rained from verH«l control cf th 
(0 

Mothers ulked more to ihei/childmn {*) 
Mothers exprcAsed gieaier hfe utiifaction 
Mothers reported greater use of commurutj 
(0 


Kmimk « iL (1 992) 


P>oy iiw cvihudon ' 
b«Mf fiamtivt 


Opontifif In 24 
•iut natian- 
iiri4« 


Poor ftmUiw with 
chU4ran t>i4« 
•t«l 


Enjiiro ihit fsmiUct receivt 

eoordinstAd servfcn thtt retpond 
lA their individual needs 


Schools 
Univeniues 
Communttx* baited 

fociil acrvice 

1 fancies 
Health eeritm 


No pmgram-apecific outcomes reponed 


213 















;>) indicMM potiUve outcomei 
indluiM ntftiive outcome* 
■lndt CM ach<— | 
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Table 4 

Features of Collaboratove Parent Education, School Readiness* and Life Skills Program 



1 Antec/PkoiKt 


TyptciStuiy 






fVogrtfli Goalf 


ColUborttoff 


Ouicomea 


SimcuM Familjr 

RoMtfdi Project 
(p. 146) 

1 

i 

) 


hriti nimtivB 


01 fmUtf 1 


-iOW'WVOfVfM f MnilMi 
with duMrai 
binhtoS 


Vovi^ a dai])r ^"veJopment ptoyiin 
in4 irtcfnted acrnccs for children 
6 moithf lo 5 yean 


Schools 

Socul aeTV;ce 
igencaea 


Ki age 14 prr^gram girU were found to have Sct'j 
school attendance and grades ar d boyt had fe 
and leaa senoua typei of juvenile o!Ter.»« f ♦ ) 

No differenos in cognrtive ability at age 5 (0) 

lil grmdm developed more p«:uve social irttt 
with xher children («) 

More n. gauve atutudcs inwird tcachert { ) 


fjlMcn & l«ne)r 


Nimbve 4«cnpUQn 
of t lui^e profrim | 


1 child care 


UtiMn. stnfle. tow* 
income motheri 


Provide cor^prchmttvc c*rly 
chilAood prngrim for children 
tn6 pirenu 


School* 
Social scr>ice 

igcnncs 
Public houfing 

iuthofity 
tnftituie ofhjghcr 

education 
Private foundation 
Educationil 
coalitions 
Parents 


IfT proved children's performance cri iocial.':«->p 

meafurca (♦) 
EnaUed parents to p^nuc cducaLnral a-^d 

employment goals i*) 
lncr!!as<^ parems* fclf 'esteem (♦) 
Improved quibty of ptrenu* imcraruon c! 

(♦) 


Scltza(l9l5) 

1 


P>T>grim cva!uiUon 

2ir) 


73 n<w p«fvitf 

childran from 
4 ptloi tsiM 


Somft ptruciptnu 
piinti< at nA 
ftcion «uch M 


Provide ige-ippropnitc infocmiijon 

on chiU development 
Help permu increaw their iktUt ii 

obtwveti of their children 
Provide guidance in promoting 

children** intellectual, linguige. 

•ociil, ifkd moior tktUs 
1 development 


Schools 

Pnvate foundjljon 


Provuion of 23 home vitiistoeach par^cipani 
having over 3 yean of pa3i;apiiJon (♦) 

NPAT children scored both above national no 
companson group on measure* of tnteUtgcn 
achievement (♦) 

NPAT children dcmonn/a'xd tigniTicanily rr.c 
aspects of poaiuve social dc^cloprrcnt than 
companson children (♦) 

NPAT parents were more likely to have repor 
having their chUd'a hearing prjfestionally t 
age 3 than panenii of companson children (• 

NT AT parenu wexe iigniHcantly more kitovfl 
than comparison group about imporunce of 
stimuli in ditid development, di^plinc. am 
knowledge of child development (♦) 

The higher the nted quality of parent parucip 
the pfojoci. ihe beocr children performed or 
tcning measum and indicators of toaal 
development (♦) 
Parent* reported a difference in ihe way they 
their parenting role aa a result of the pro;ec 
Mivicet (♦) 



(4) indjcalet positive outcomes 
(0 (ndiciiei ncgitive ouicomd 
(0) indiciuinochingf 
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Table 4 

FeAliiref of Cottabonaliyc Parent Education, School Readiness and Life Skills Progr 



4^ 



25% 



27% wyriwi i if4 



YMngaMirt 

(im) 



21 



17 vomen 



r Am 



lite 
••ti«iwi4« 



•g« ) for • fcnn4 of I mo«iiht 

Pl«vi4f fcno4K •Cfvorinf fof 
d\d6«i •!« 1 -4 io 4«uc« 
4t ' *iu^imnu ) 4<4af 1^4 io <i^4A 
»4*»Ac«4 tbibtf to ofTr/ 

4o^clopm^nl 

ftmiJM* with cttiJdfen lie* ) 4 
with • mtnuvtum of 2 Home ^tat 
Of (roup m«cunf « 



Suur 4ep«fVrM9rt of 
edocauon 



CKiUrai with l«w 



Help 4iM4v4nU|«4 p^ranu Mppon 
ih« 4«velof)nMn< of thcu chiI4ran 
f mf>ra%c the ^mbty of famibes' bv<« 



Schools 
Ifciih •rrvicrf 



praMfrw flf low hmh w«|Hi «i4 



rtr»r!«f 
$oci*l iervii* 

SchonU 



(♦) (ndicMci positive ouicofnei 
imlicaiei ncgaiive oolcofnci 



BEST COPYAVAIUBU 



Provyiion of 22 hovnc var^M per ptruftjMrt i 

) yc«n of p«nici|«t»on (•) 
41% of chil4ran recover •cmningK Seai 
mU 4cvdopm>nul mJoiorc* ^eJtfi ( 
))% of pam* if^oriftd uitrg raou^tc ccr 
2S% of («f«nu vs«fe4 in or|«m7e4 pUyu 
74% of ptrvnpwiu •uen4ci4 an •kcr«|c of 

mwtjrigi ovfv ) yon (•) 
STAT <hJ4«w pcrformfsd «tgr'J'ic««iv h p.' 

flaiicnal •chtcvOTvont nonns ( * ) 
I Mot« i?wfl one h»U of children »*^iih oh»crvi 
i 4cvelopm«nul 4d« tnttn ihcm 
1 r«rrrA k/io»le4f c of c*ui4 4c*T3npmrrt 
. (ncr«Ate4 for lU t f iLc* afir t 1 

I p«fUCip«UO« (♦) 

' Rikk fftrtnrt that frfni jiod unrunlvc^ »cir 
i) 

fr«}u«niJ)r ot>»€rv<^4 r\ik for frriil^ 
! p«ranul coptng tk ills artd fim Jy v^rext 
lcft««ne4 or fc»alve4 for half the Ur^u 
cOfTYlcuon of (he pmgnm (0) 
For 33% of the famthct r^>tCT>c4. rukj «> i 

hjr the ooinpteuan of the prng ram ( ) 
Pirenti wY\o CJfCf (or tnf<w?niUnn •?? 
(nfo«m«ti<v) mio pracuce «TfC more tuc 
pmvidinf fupportivc h«ric cnvinvsmrr' 
•ocinorTMMjOAil and cnj^n iiwc cr«7cr|^ui 
drvclopmo^t of thru ihildfrn (•) 
ft)% of pcftiCtpanu ga^c ^ ♦.it'J-''. 
riurg (*) 



(•) 

After 10 ycJTi.famiL« <^i»<- !>f U 

fUppOASRg (♦) 
OiiI4rvi •chicved higVr Kr\t'i% f.f e4!^at. 
Snrilkf fAiwlf iiYc (♦) 
Pircntl wtn •«g^icam!y m«« v lik'ly «n 

mytfin% chtl4m («) 
Otil4mi moi« antfcu^fiat/ to*a'7i > 
O.iI4rv'ilQtcm<0) 
School •(t«t4«Ao((«) 
Oil4nn hat! hracr hchlviot rrvordi tr^ 
I be]f toroqutit Ipwitl •<h««il ttfS rr 



1 tighcf moan IQ aeon* { • ) 

SuiiAtkaUf ftgntflcant u^ruac in miirr 
mWtor iikMMfl for imall hinh weight 
No itnermct m Mftoua Utraaac* (0) 



Table 4 

Fcutures of Colluborative Parent Education, School Readiness, and Life Skills Programs 



AMthor/Proj«ct 


Typ« of Study 


Sampla Siza 


CharactAfiaiica of 
Study Samfila 


Program Goali 


CoUaboratort 


Ouicomca 


■>un5 A Mart 
(IW) 

•ijcclCARE (p. 
24) 


pTOgrim eviluition • 
brief nimiive 


65 famtliea 


FamiiiM with 
•ducatlonal or 
aocial dlaadvan* 
ugea 


Kducau, fuppovt, and encourage 

par«nu in their car»- giving rolca 
Count«r effects of discrimination and 

poverty 
Enhancf children'a social. 

cmoUonal, and cognitive 

dcvelcpmcni 


Univeitiiy 
Parenu 


^ject children up to age 3 who received educational 
intervention and home visiu did better on cogniuvi 
me«tuiet than children receiving home visiu only 
and no educational intervention (♦) 

pTojea children did not acore consistently higher tha 
control group children (0) 

Difference in parenu' and children'a behaviors (0) 

Difference in home environment (0) 

Difference in parenu' attitude* (0) 


'uni A Min 

<\m) 

■ i telius Child 

Supervision 
Siudy (p. 20) 


Profram evaluation • 
brief namuve 


93 urfjtn 
taenage 
mothert 
pregnant with 
Tuvt child 


Urban teenage 
mothert 


Promote parenting skiUi to enhance 
children'a cognitive development 


Nuncs 

Medical services 
Child services 


Project mothers had more cmvcr^aiiom wiih ihnr 
children (♦) 

Project mothert responded more a|>})r()pnatfly lo 

childftn'a behavior (♦) 
Project mothert reported Tewei behavioral pmhlaiH 

than control group moth en (») 
Project children had hi|)ier developinmial ({uoticitii 

and IQ acorea than control chiMrrn(*) 
Project mothen continued ed'aaUon (♦) 
lluibanda remained at me jtth (♦) 


' <lin A Bog^rt 
fl989) 


Program evaluauon 


4 program tiiea: 
interviews ai 
10aite« with 
579 familiea 

2i;) 

1 


Parents (no other 
information about 
program 
participanu is 
suied) 


Promote atudont achievement 
Promote home^ school partnerthips 
Erthanoe skills of caretAkert in 

supporting children's academic 

performance 


Schools 
Parents 
Community 
organtrjtinni 


Program coordjnaton felt lliat iihmi rannlici 
completed moil or sll of program {*) 



0 indictleg positive oulcomei 
) Indicttci negitlve oulcomei 
>)) ii>dicat€i no chAn|< 
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Table 5 

Features of Collaborative Teen Pregnancy Prevention and Parenting Progrnms 





Author/Project 


Ty^ of Siu4y 


Semple Site 


QiirMteriiiiee of 
Study SempU 


Profrtm Ooale 


CoUaborttoit 


Outcomes 




I«n«itl.<19l4) \ 


nurwAion 
Hudy with 
nwiho^lofical 
limiutloni 


S6 Tih A tth 
inden 


Urt»en, AfHcin* 
Americen, middle 
ichool itudmu. 
ilngle pirmi homea 


f*rev«nl leen pre^ancy 
Pmmou ree^iible lexual and 
cnnt/tceptlve dcdtion making 


Social worken 

Schools 

^Neighborhood 

lealthcire facility 

ftealth care 

practitionen 

hJuuitionist* 


ICnowledge about pregnancy, reprnducUivi, in 

adolescent pregnancy (^) 
A wareneei of binh control mechanisms 
Increased conservatiim in atutudea toward cm 

ftancee when intercourse is accepuhle: scvc 

gradcn (♦); eighth graden (-) 
Acknowledged mutual responsihiliiv for conix 

(♦) 




01d«eial(t9l8) 


Emmemion 
ftudy 0<^|i^i- 

lUl) 


400 pTvgninl 
women 


nrettime pregnant 
iCMiagerl, tmmarried. 
low income 


Promote ct>mpleimn of high tchool 
education 

Proiroie emplnymcni 


Antepartum 

cUnic 
Health depirtmert 
Private obsteiri- 

ciant 
Planned 

Parenthood 
Schools 
Home nunea 
Other health and 

humin service 

igcnicci 


Enrolled or graduated from high school 6 mor 

delivery (♦) 
EnroUod or graduated from high ichool more 

months after delivery (0) 
Length of employment (♦) 
Increased concern about employment (♦) 
Fewer lubeequcnt pregnancies (♦) 
Delayed birth of second child (4) 




Poljai9l7) 


pnctitloner* 
oriented review 


675 teenage 

mothen 


Teenage moth en 


Inrrcaie employibility 
Incrceie Job tkillt 


Schooli 
Health igency 
Wei fire agency 


Rem 6 in in school/labor force (♦) 
Number of joba held (♦) 
Likelihood of having worked (♦) 
Scores on test of employabtlity (♦) 




(0 littily 1 
(>i) Iiu4y 1 


Nimtive 
fweeich* 
oriented review 


(e)31 
iddeicent 
nwOteit 

(b)24 
idoleecenl 
fWKhete 


Teenage 
mcMhift and 
their chUdran 


(lAb) Help mothen continue 
education 

(lAb) Teach birth control 
iiAb) Teech parenting ikitU 


Schools 
Teen pi rents 
Children 


(a) Knowledge of human reproduction (♦) 
(i) Attitudet about maiemil role (0) 
(s,b) ICrwwIedge of fiiild drvelopment (4) 

(b) Knowledge of humsn reproduction (0) 
(b) Physical development of child (0) 

(b) Reproduction histories (0) 
(b) School idention (♦) 




Hmhcflilittlil 
(1117) 


Imervention Mudy 
with meihoddoficel 

llmlutlnm 


64 prefntni 
t«enigefi 


Prefnam 
taentgen 


Increeee knowledge of pre |* 

nancy, birth cnntml. ind rhlld 
devejqifnerrt 


Social worker! 

NufKe 

MidwivM 

NulrilionUu 

Pedlltriciani 


Knowledge of labor and delivery (♦) 
Knowledge of pregnancy (♦) 
Knowledge of infaw development (♦) 
Knowledge of reproduction and biith contra 



(f ) IntllcilM poilllve ouicomei 
^^lo«lii niSMlva oulcomei 
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Table S 

Features of Collaborative Teen Pregnancy Prevention and Parenting Programs 



i9 


iuthor/Projcct 


Typ« of Study 


Stmpl« Six* 


QitnctMittioi o( 
Study Stfnpl« 


Prognm Ooili 


CoUiboriton 


Oulcomci 


2 


(1986) 1 
1 


iitervcmion itudy 
vith mcthodolo|ictl 
Imiuiionl 

4^ i . 


l,366boyi 
1^14 giiii 

i 


Urbtn. Abian- 
Americtn 
tMntgen 


'revenl and redact lemige 
pr«|nincy 


Secondiry 

KhooU 
Univeniiy 

medical Khool, 

dq>imnenu of 

pediilnct. 

gynecology, and 
ohiteinci 


ICnowlcdgeof comraccpiion and pregnancy risk 
Change in aRimdet toward teenage pregnancy (( 
[Relayed age it 5fft intercoune (♦) 
Increaicd uie of binh control clinic* (♦) 
[ncreiscd use of contraception requiring forcihc 
(♦) 

Decreaicd pregnancy raies (♦) 



(4) Indicitci poiltlve oiiu mnf i 
(') indlcUii ncgmlvi nuUinn«K 
(0^ Indlciiii no chanK« 
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Table 6 

Features of Collaborative Dropout Prevention Programs 



Author/Prp)«ct 



Type ot Study 



Stmp(« Sim 



QiAfiCMriitioi «f 
Sttidy StmpU 



CoUiborttori 



Ou\comei 



Biker A Santom 

(IWO) 



Intervention ftudy 
with me(hodo)of ical 
limiutioni 



Berlin cxil. (1992) 



Profnm evaluition 



Daytoretil. (19S7) 



Prognm evaluiUon 



Onnnti « «i 

(1990) 



Pm^m cvtluaticm 



22 



.6329ili<t2th 
indcn (70 
w#rs fc/crred 
far aodai 
•ervicca) 



Studonu at risk far 
dropping out in 
uiban ichoola 



Reduct number of dropouu 
lncre«a« academic perform anc« 
DecT«4M noncompliant behavior 



SOatudcntJ 



School admimitrt> 
ton A tupport 
pcnonnel 

Parent! 

Community 
affsiciea 



Eihmc minohiim 



S3S9thAlO(h 
indcn 



13hl|h tchooU 
29 feeder 

mlddU 

•choolt; yeariy 
avent« of 
4439 niiddl« 
ichool rjidenta 
ind94t0hl|h 
•chool autdcnta 



High Khool itudenu 
at riik for dropping 
out 



Hctention in high ichool 
Encourage college attendance 
Develop citizenship ikilli 
Enhance academic preparation for 
cotltge 



Provide at-riik ttudoiia with 
incentive! to fnduate and acquirr 
labor-market-relevant ikilli 



Schooli 

Univertmea 

Parenu 

Senior ciliiem 



Sutc Department 
of Education 

School district 

CorportU 
busineasc« 

Schools 



High I 
and oouiM f aUut« 

Principa]'a 
idcnUneetion of 
ibideni aa at riik 



StimuUle systemic interventioni in 
high actiooU 

EiipCTiment with the use of 
community -beacd orgsniiations 
Dropout prevention 



SchooU 

Community-based 
ot^snizAlians 



(•f ) indicates positive outcomes 
(.) indicitei negative outcomes 



!ncre4ied relenuon (♦) 



iPA, end of sophomore ycir (0) 



Evidence froin 2-3 well- implemented i»t« gj 
sttendance, grtdes. earned crediu («) 

Reduced dropouu (♦) 

Studenu* atiitudea toward ichool improved 
significantly (♦) 

Students' self-esteem improvetl lignite* ml y 
Studenu did not have more preciie poitgridu 

as a result of academies (0) 
Mean sttendsnoe up 90 5% fmm H'i ^'^> (♦) 
Mean number of credits earned up fnn» 4R 7 

(♦) 

Mean CPA 2.1 up from 1 9 (♦) 



Student sttendance on the svenge did nnt im 
Studenu did not pajs more cnurtea (0) 
Dropout rtiea did not decrtise (0) 
No consistent diffcrtrKei between outcomei 
studenu in middle sctiooU ihst employed C 
snd middle echools thst used Board of F^uc 
only (0) 

In high ichool, students served by combinatii 
ichool ind CBO mafT t*ided to have somcv 
sttend«no« tni Munea pasted ihsn studenu 
wen Mrv«d only by Mhool lUff or only by 
(♦) 

Dmpoul prwention iniUstiv* helped high set 
focus In I lUiUined wsy on th« problems o4 
sttendsnoe and dropouu (♦) 

I>owcr dropout diMhsrge rate for high schno 
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Tabic 6 

Features of Collaborative Dropout Prevention Programs 



DnnnU el il 
(1990). eoTHinued 



Author/Pn>ject 



Typ* of Study 



Once (1986) 



Lwciil.(19S9) 



^tw YoA Ciiy 
Boird of 
Educ4iion 
Attmdtnc« 
ImprovcniciU A 
Dropout 

PrcvtnUon (19S9) 

(i)Proj«l 

SMAKT 

(b) Enhineini 
b«fic RMding 
Skilli 

(c) Qiltunl 
Divcnity it 

StnMfiM for 
MMdflfSufr^ 
Sutet^Pinnt 
Mni School Noodi 
{4) EftiUihMa 

fctAMti 



Pro^m eviluiiion 



Progrtm eviluiUon 



Profrim eviluiUon 
(review of 4 
progrtmi) 



4S9 refemU to 
Project Return 
(19M-R6) 



17 itudenti 



ChtrtciviftiGi of 
Study SimpU 



Progrtm OotU 



Studenu who hive 
diDppcd out of 
Khool 



Minority foiief 
chililrcn between 
igei 12tnd 15 who 
were it ruk for 
dn>ppuig out 



(i) 4 high 


(i) Studenu with 


fchooU lerving 


iKoeifive 


crime vicilmi 


disciplinir^ 


(b) SO itudcnu 


record!, tmincy, 


In one high 


poor act dcmic 


school 


pcifonnartce, ind 


(c) lOteachefv. 


deficient b«fic 


43 itudenu 


tkilli; reluming 


(d) 25 Hiiptnic 


long' torn 


pifcnta 


ibeenteee; itudenti 




orenge for grade 




(b) 9th ft lOih 




gradoi in loweit 




quAjtileon 




etAndvdixed 




reading tMti 




(c) Low' incomt 




Hif panic minor^tilea 




(d) PvenU of 




Mudcnta with poor 




attendAnoe, poof 




acidcmie 




peifovntince, and 




poor basic Ik nil; 




mimu overt |« 




for grtde; and long 




hami ibaarHeea 



U) t.dictlei poillive outcomes 
(-) Indicitei negative outcomei 
(0) indicatei no change 



227 



Identify, conucl, ind couniel 

ftudenu who hive left school or ire 

filling to itiend regularly 
Guide these itudenls bick to tchoni 

or in iltemiiive educiiionil 

program 



Help youth ittend tchool rtguli/ly 
Improve their icidemic performince 
Enhinoc work tkilU 
Form poaiuve itutudes towird 
ichool, work, ind lelf 



(i) Provide mediiUon icrvicei on in 
tt*needed bitit to ttuilcnu. parrnu, 
ind te^chen 

(i) Reduce the number of 
lutpemioni for iiudent fighimg hy 

(b) Increaie itudenu' reading 
lehievcment 

(b) Increaie itudent ttiendinci ind 
prevent dropoutj 

(b) Reduce truancy ind rirt^>ouu 

(c) Provide achool itifT with ikilU to 
enable them to promote better 
icidcmic ind iodil id]u«tment for 
newly arrived immlgrtnt itudenu 

(c) Provide leidenhlp training for 
ulenied itudenu 

(c) Provide tnlning aniblinc itudcnt 
leaden to obuin }oha ind wori in 
the convn unity 

(c) Prevent truancy ind dmpnuu 

(d) Offtf MiJptnic parenti 
opfortunniea for i^Jf Impnivrnwn 

(d) inmaii parvnt invntvemml 
(d) Rrdura tnianry ind dmpmu 



CoUaboriion 



School 
Pirtnu 
IxKil liw 

enforcement 



School* 
Univenity 
Family ind child 

icrvicc* 
Depinment of 

humin fcrvicM 
Ousincsi 
Peen 



(i) Viciimi Service 

Agency 
(i) Schoflit 
(b) Unlvcniiy 

coniulunt 

(b) Schooli 

(c) Univenity 
(c) College 

(c) SchooU 

(d) Pirenu 
(d) SchocU 



Outccmei 



during the year in which they were urgeied fn 
tervtcea thin for compiriion iiudenu (♦) 
Fuidingt viried from tchool to school, irguing 
tchool-bated plinning thit iccounu for ipcol 
problcnu ind reaourcea of each ichool ind fot 
iccounubilily in i framewort of goils and sh 
reaponsibiUiy for ttudent outcomes (0) 



59.7* lucceas rale at reenrollmeni (♦) 
Early ideniificaUon of imanii (♦) 
School adminiitraton feel that program is valu 
School adminiitnton reserv e judgment on sue 
with reenroUmcnt (0) 



Signineant gam in grades {*) 
Significant gain in attcndincc ( * ) 



(a) Prcicmcd outreach Jcminar* to 2,067 <uidi 

16 adulu were inmed in medialinn («-) 
(a) 20 adulu and 8 lUff received advance tnir 

(a) NpmStr of luipensions did not docrcjse 21 

(b) 41 atudenU completed the counc (♦) 

(b) StudenU' NCE icorea increased from 9 04 
(♦) 

(b) Anendance rate for 41 itudenu was S8%, 
ichool as a whole it wai 78% (♦) 
(b) Provided tuff development for 7 teachers 

(b) Provided 10 leeiioni oi individual counie 
servicea for 41 itudenu and 5 gmup session'. 

(c) Two 10-hour workshops for 6 icachcn (♦) 
(c) Prcfaraiion of teaching manual formali7JLn 

discuaiions on ipedfic language di/ncultiea 
(c) 67 Itudenu attended the first leadership m 

and 45 completed the program (♦) 
(c) Pirenu did not participate in leadership tr 
(e) Participation in itudent government incra 

(c) Many pelitiont for extitcunicular sctiviti* 

(d) 20 aeaaiona for reading Instntction were c 
(♦) 

(d) Aru and crafU snd dance wntk^hry^a wrn 
diKontinued (•) 

(d) 4 informstional seminars were conduciM 
parvnu sitendrd (♦) 
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Table 6 

Features of Collaborative Dropout Prevention Programs 



AuUwr/IVajact 



Typ4 of Stti^y 



Sifiiplt Sin 



Quf«ci««niei d 



Proprtm Goali 



CoUibontofi 



Outcomes 



eontinoed 



PhUliMr(19t6) 



(t9t9) 



Profrtin cviluiUon 



444iiu4«nii 



MMhodotoficiUy 
tcnnd Inlcjvtntion 

■ir«ctaof 14 

wiih 



gotU 



1 4 high Khooli 

pfUfrtmi ihit 
milch iKfl 
dianctvifUot 

2,100 MudM 



hnU nngtol 
IfiiarvOTda 



TMMgtn It riik for 
dropping out 



NiUva AfTMvicini 
40% ol iiudOTti »«r« 
oflowv 
focioooon flffi Ic 
0Utui. oonfidtrtd 
laboitriikof 
dropping wViiW 
noiibia t« Mnfofm 
lotchool 
etpocuiioni 



(-f ) IndlcitM poUdvt ouicomci 
(-) IndlciUinegativa outcomM 
~ iicaUflMliin||«M 



tncHMM Aumhef of ii*nik leeni who 
compUli high ichooj educiunn 

DacfMM Lncidcnct of teenage 
pnegnincy 



Vary for Mch o( iha 1 4 pfogrims, 
imong primiry gn«|i idemified 

ll«dyc« dropouu imong itudoiu 
with I hUlory of •chool fiUurt. 
uuinef. ordiiruption 

PNptra Mud«it4 for snploymcnt in 
iha loci) Konomy, including cireer 
•iploftUon, asptfknUil 
oirricvKmi, fooM on KhooMo- 
woA MMiiion 

Provida Mppon and ikilli to it^riik 

mUmm witli tcfidamk po^il 
IWida I cunkulum with i vtriaiy 

of fimhaM aiipadmcaa 
hmidt Mahh tarvkai and diy etm 

fot pft^aiM laan paranii 
Provida acidamk ooumalW^ fov 

a«dlt>d«Acl«m jromh 
Provida MttUar cUimi ind i tmiU 



Srhnoli 

Communiiy service 
i|irc\ci 



Schijnli 
Diiihci drug 

counielor 
Juvmila juiuce 

lyiiem 

Social wortcen 
Poen 

Health cire 
profetiionala 



(d) 3 field inpi were provided (♦) 
(d) Paitsnu' ruding levels improved ( 16 of 20 «. 
wart above tO% miiiery) (♦) 
(d) P««nu were iiiiified with the pmjrim (♦) 
(d) Pam>u did not iitend PTA mccuiigi (•) 



tWiXtt gridet (♦) 

in luipcnsions (0) 
DecreaM in dropouts (♦) 
D«CTV«ie in lubiequcni prcgnaacics C*) 
One year later, continued dccrtasc m dmpoui r 



6 of 14 ichooU demonstrated po^iuvc imp»ci r 
dtmeniiona of ihetr students' hvcs {*) 

Programs thai respond to students' need for so 
msnbenhip can enhance itudenu' lenseofs 
bonding to peen, leachere, achool, canvmiio< 
and lociocenlric i^sioning; the estimitod me. 
tiza (ei) for social bonding co^posiu wis 3 
ranging from 1 .35 to •.20; the mean et on loc 
reasoning wai .33, ranging from .96 u> ,1 1 0 

Attendance ntat improved mirkedly in 10 of 
pfpframt (*) 

DiadpUniry referraU declined m 7 of 14 prngj 
Reading achievement declined in 9 of 14 prog 
Writing tamplai Improved In 6 of 1 2 program 

•corea iviUiMa^ ^utlity declined In 5 pnifra 

remained tha lama in another (0) 
Orada poim ivaraga wii coU acted for 7 of 14 

pfoframi; in S of iha 7 programi, main gnd 

ivmga Incmied miiiadly, in ona Khool It 

and in inoihar it imptwad only ilighUy (♦) 
^roanuga of anidanta ^duaiing from m cor 

Iha program tang a from 3* to 40% of ihoae 

in 1 91647 (.) 

DiU indlciu ihit 1S% lo more than 50% of r 
•pimlM in 1916/17 will mum in iha pm|(rai 
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Tabic 6 

Features of Collaborative Dropout Prevention Programs 





Typ«of Stu4jr 


S«mp(c Sum 


QiartcUfUiK« of 
Study Simple 


Pm^un Ooati 


ColUbonioft 


Ouicomet 


'^ligcttil. 
9 $9). continued 

i 
i 
1 












Mother year, in iddiuonil t% to 40% wUl rcium tc 
tnothcr dislhct; considered together, the pio^rimt • 
vucoewful wiih ilighUy leii (hin 50% to more ihin 
73% of the iludanu (♦) 

Ln 10 of thineen pfopunt iclT esteem mcrtJ^. 
mem eitimited m wii 1 1. ranftng from • 4 3 to 69 

(♦) 

In 7 of 1 3 proftims liudmu hcUtved thit grater 
nivnbmof oppoftuniuu were ivitliblc to them in 
they had a gfvaiei chinoe of lu^ccii tn the future, tj 
mean etUmitc^ et wii 1 1 . rangipg from • 44 to K 3 
(♦) 

In 1 of 1 3 progrims ttudenu repofted higher 
ifptntionl for further Khooling. lK« mean Giumid 
ea wii .16. nngmg from -19(0 17 (*) 

A .-nore invemil locua of coninil ^tt repuneJ by 
ttudenu u\ 9 of 1 3 progrimi. the mem eiuiritr4 c 
wii .20, ringing from • 19 lo 9i (♦) 

Studcnta* icidemic lelf concept u^c relied ui 9 nf 1 1 
pfO(r«ma; the mean Miimited ci wii ringing 
from -.1710 94 (*) 

School profiimi provided iiudmu wtih ic^cai to 
lociil Itrvtcea (*). 2)% of iiudciiU ucre enrolled 
lociil itrvice pmgrimi (*) 



^) indicates positive outcomes 



) indicstei negative outcomes BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

•) indicates no change <d 3 ^ 
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Table 7 

Features of Collaborative Alcohol and Drug Prevention and Abuse Programs 



Author/Pio^ 


Type of Swdy 




Chandaiitki flf 


Progrtm Ooali 


CoUaboraion 


Ouiccvnee 


BmuUcu St iMon 


M«ihodolotic«Uy 


5«}«n«nUfy 




?nim\ m raduct uaa of lohac<o, 


School 


nCTtaied dnJg knowledge (♦) 


(Ml) 


Mund biiMvcntion 


«r>i nnl 


AmwlcM 7ih 


alcohol, and marijuani 


Pee ft 


Improved problem -Bolving ikilli in dnig- relate 




PMdy 


cUMiMfni 


|rid«n at riak for 






aituationa (♦) 






1 pMT htlpm 


dntg abuai 






Drug uaagc (0) 


Ctrp«nier ct t). 


Iniarvvnion inidy 




MiUv*< American 


Teach rMpomihle dhnking hihiu 


Peen 


Decreased uaeand quanuty of alcohol use (♦) 


(1915) 


wiih meOiodolo|tcat 


Anmictn 


tMnigcn 






Decrease in peak blood alcohol levels {*) 




UmiuUon 


tMnigcff 








Attitudee and knowledge about drinking (0) 














Self-esteem (•) 


CrUp(l980) 


Progrtm tvaluiUofi 


10 drag tbuit 


Low incorr)* Afnein 


Prevent drug abuse and addiction 


School-Kocial 


Belief that short«ienn counseling should rccei 


(rwiewof 10 




Am«rioina whoar« 




agcrciea in 


funding (0) 




pioframi) 


pft^Mni In 


ornuy b« 11 riik for 




unspeciHcd 


Belief that educational interventions should r 




bUck |heiw 


dnig abua« 




number of 


more funding (0) 






n^lghboHwodi 






pmgnmi 


Belief that agency workers are doing an inadi 






\ti Wiihiniion, 








in aerving population (over 50% negative. 2 






DC 








aure)(.) 






21 ucnejr 








Belief by itudcnts that school programs are r 






mitrtyt 








lucceesful (•) 






33itud«nl 








Willingness to .Md agency in prcvcnilng drug 






lurvtjrt 














Doommuniiy 














rMidcrH 














mimyt 










EdwtnliA 




4 tkohol 


NaUv*-Ain«icin 


Promou altcmative ictivitiea to 


Parenu 


Studcnu report learning infonnation about i 


E4iwtrdi(l9ll) 


oriental nvicw 




youth at risk for 


drinking 


Community leaden 


Stu^U expreta discomfort with own drug 




iloohoU«n and (heir 


Emphifiz* poildve feelinga of idf- 


Prof ewion all 


Awireneaa of rvourcei (♦) 








ftmiliet 


mmn and itetity 


Soci^ aenrice 


Willingneaa to use resources {*) 










IVovid* infofmation regarding 


woiken 












alcohol 


Native Amenctni 












Encounge rofponiible deciiion 


frrffi eU a ge 












making regarding drinking 


groupi (capcciaUy 












behavion 


•Elden-) 














Community 














igcncieti 














including 














recreation and 














health 






233 








Peem 





(♦) lndica««i peaiUv* omcomM 
(0 indkiUi iMfiilvt outc«m« 
(0) IndiMMiMdMnat 



Table 7 

Features of Collaborative Alcohol and Drug Prevention and Abuse Programs 



Typ«of Sttidy 



Sample Sill 



ChirtctMiiUci 6t 
Studjf SifnpU 



Program Goils 



CoUibortton 



Ouicomet 



liiniMiMil (If II) 



iohrunn M i) 
(1990) 



Method nlo|icilly 
tnuni Inurvmilfffi 
Mudy (lnfi|luidtnil) 



Ixhf A Schmck 
(1987) 



Int^eniion aliidy 



I 



Schinki M il 
(»«l) 
i) Study 1 

[h) Swdy 7 



Inierveniion itudy 



2.921 6ih'IOih 
irtdcrt 



Itideri 



40ichoctl 
nuriM.ciicl 
number of 
itudvnu, 
pamiu, ind 
tHhtr ichooi 
pctiannd no* 
aviitibit 



(0 IndlcaiM pciitivc ouUnmM 
(•) LndiuiM nt|iliv« ouicmiM 
(6) IndiuVM M chM|t 



fiih A 7lh gmlrn in 
uihan ar«i 



(^jhlr«n of 
alcnhnllca In gradei 
4 A in tif^an ar«a 



(a) 1.211 5ihA 
6th fraden 
auigped to 
three 

cooditioni 
copini and 
reftiaal ikilU 
with 

dlKuation, 
diKuifion 
only, and 
control 

(b) 61 NaUve- 
Ameiican 
itudenu.mean 
•salt. 7 



(a) Adoleactnu 

(b) Nalivo-Amcrican 
adoleacenu 



Prtvert oniei or reduce prevalence of 
tobacco and alcohol tite 



Reduce prevalence of dmg, ilcnhol, 
and tobacco use 



Develop and provide educauonal 
opportunitiea for school tuff tnd 
parents to increase knowledge of 
how alcoholism affecu family 
m on ben 

Increase knowledge of problem- 
solving techniques and wayt of 
coping in daily life with alcoholism 

Ensure that a tnlne<i penon at each 
school aiie can provide support and 
make rRfemls for child, parent, or 
staff member who seeks help for 
alcoholism or chemical dependency 



(a) Prevent tobacco use 

(a) Teach students refusal and coping 
skiUs 

(b) Prevent drug use 

(b) Teach students rcfuMl and cnping 
skiUs 



Schools 
Peers 



Schools 
Parents 
Media 
Community 
orginiraiinns 



Schools 

Counselors 

Nurses 



(a) Schools 

(a) Social wnrVcn 

(a) Pcen 

(b) Schools 

(b) Socul wnrkcn 



Prevented onset or prevalence of tobacco use (♦) 
Prcvenic<i onset or prevalence of alcohol use (0) 



Reduced prevalence of tobacco ind manjuana use 

relauve to control group (>) 
Reduced prevalence of alc<ibol mc rrUtivc m cim 

group (0) 



Increased knowledge about alcohol ind alcoholis 
Increased requests from studcnu, parents, and scl 

personnel for help (♦) 
Community mcmbcri offer assistance (♦) 
Community agencies work more closely wiih sch 

(♦) 

Continuing provision of information on dnigs an 
alcohol (+) 



(a) Over time self-reported smoke and itmokctcs 

tobacco use increased ( ) 
(a) Self>repofted rates of ase in skills gnnip wa 

below the grand mean of all students (♦) 
(a) Skills group reported lower rates of smokiog 

12-, !S-. and 24 monih follow-up«. compared i 

groups (♦) 

(a) Lower use ntea validated with saliva tcsw ar 
pupils receiving ski Us* based intervention (♦) 

(b) tnciessed knowledge about drug and and ale 
abuse 

(b) Held less favorable attitudes about dm g and 
use in Native American culture {*) 

(b) Treatment group had higher ratings on pan r 
of self-coniiol. alternative suggestions, and 
auertiveneu under peer prensurc to use drugs 
control group (♦) 

(b) At poftiest, trestmertt group self- reported li 
use of tobacco, alcohol, msrijuana, and nonmi 
dmgs (♦) 

(b) A\ 6-month follow-up, treatment group had 
scores than control on knowledge and n tings 
control, alternative luggestiona. and auenivc 

(b) At 6 months, )eea use of tobacco, alcohol, 
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Table 7 

Features of Collaborative Alcohol and Drug Prevention and Abuse Protjrams 



Authof/ProM 




Siffiplt SIm 


Oancuiitlkf of 
Study Smple 


Progrtm Oo«li 


CoUibonton 


Out comet 


robl«(l9M) 


qiMntiuUvt 
lyiHhtiii 


llMMfCh 

ma6\m 

imeiiHni 143 

fiwtniifln 
pfofnmi and 
pip4ucin|47S 
•fTact fliM 
(443arth«i« 
•ffact fiiM 
wort from 
ichool'btied 

from lociil 
igciciM, ind 

23 fram oUicr 

Ofiimziiioni) 




Abftinenc* 

Wise uie retulun| in (vducUon of uit 
tmervcntion itntcgy for iifety 
[ndlract inicn^flntioni focui on 

cotrelitM of use 
Direct intervention! rciiiiince lo 

•ociil preuure 


Schooli 
Socill Igpncirt 


mifijuini, ind Inhilinti (♦) 
lncre«M knowledge of legil. biologicil. ind 

piycholnglcil effecu of drug ibuse mean a 
Attitudei towi rd drug ufc (♦ , mf ^-r « . 1 S) 
Ui« oC cigirdtei only, ilcohol only, loft drugs o 

ill dnigi (hird drugi included) mejin ei .24' 
Develnfimmt of iffectiva ikilli, deciiion mikin] 

iiicrtivmMi, ind lelf eiieem (♦, mein c« .24; 
(^ingai in hehivior. including principtl reports 

pifvnt rrpom, irretti, ind hmpiulixitioni (♦) 
C>iin|e4 in ichonl gndei, comprehensive xesxx, 

iltendinct me«n ei .27) 
Ahitinence me<n ei .16) 
Wile uie reductlnn mtJin ca 3S) 
lndin»cl conelitcA of uie mean c< 22) 
Direct reiiiu nee to lociil preauire mean m 
Multimodil prognmi ire more luccexiful 
Peer pmgnml ii« lupcrior lo ill lypea of drug 

prevention pmgrimi (♦.mcin rt 35. p < .fXX) 


ft« Ihug 
I'rM Ithtmli k 
rrm^munliiM 


ho|iiin 6viluiU<m 


(I) School 
dlKrict with 
1,000 Kudenu 

(b) School 
difltrietwith 
24.000 
ftudemt 

(c) Koi iviUible 

(d) School 
dijirict with 
12,09« 

itud«nu (252 
ki «vilu«Uon) 
(•) School 
dijtrictwith 
ovw 600.000 

(0 School 
dlKfict with 
44.000 

iiudtnu (1.463 
diu biia 

fBOQpdli 34 

3f inur* 

■urvtyW) 
(|)Nol 
ivaiUbla 

23 


(I) High-riik youth 
(b- 1) youth 

^ 1 

f 


(i) Prevent ilcohol ind dnjg ibuie 

(b) Provide integnted leivicct to 
prevent itcohol ind dmg ibuse 

(c) Prevent ilcohol ind drug iboxe 

(d) Prevent ilcohol ind drug ibuie 

(e) Improve parenting ilulli 
(0 Provide Integnted lervicet 

(g) Prevent ilcohol ind drug ibuse 


(i) Schooli 
(i) Police 
(b) Schooli 

(b) Wettem 
Regionil Cenier 

(c) SchooU 

(c) PuWic/privite 
cotnmumty 

org inizitioni 

(d) Schooli 

(d) Weitem 
ReglonrI Center 

(e) SchooU 
(e) Pirents 

(e) Socill woAen 
(0 SchooU 
(0 Western 
Regionil Center 
(g) Schooli 
(g)Home 
(g) Community 


(i) Progrim hil progrr^^rd well in implmirnii 
ind in working cnopcnlivrly wilh commiinny 
(h) Number of itudenu referred t» SAP (0) 

(b) School retention of referred itudentA (♦) 

(c) Nm iviilihle 

(d) Cbunge in uie of bf c r, wme , Imnor, minjui 
cigireiiea (0) 

(e) Not ivitlihle 

(0 67% of pnncipili iiy dnig poiii y ii c<«ui\i< 
enfortc4l (♦) 

(0 40% of phncipali indi( «ic nrrd Un more irj 

ind technlcil luiiiance in lil ireai of S AP (' 
(0 l>Mi thin hilf of interveininn ipectiliiu iij 

hii compreheniivt progrim in plice (•) 
(0 None o( the intervention ipeciilixu indicite 

pirent/communlty Involvement (•) 
(0 Better gndei, bcitcr ittendince. better crim 

tion ikilU. ind fewer behivinril prnhlemi 
(g) Not iviilihle 



(♦) IndlceiM poiitivt oiAoonMi 

(•) lndic«IM A«|«iv« OUICOTM 

(6) indiceiM m chM|e 




Features of Collaborative Alcohol and Drug Prevention and Abuse Programs 



Author/Projoct 


Typt of Study 




CharactcriiUc* of 
Smdy Stmflo 


ProgrtmGotlt 


CoU«banU>n 


Oiicomet 


v«iem Rc|janil 
Cen\tr for Diug- 
1 re* Schools A 
("ommuniiitc 
M 99) ). continued 















* ) indicAiM potidv* oucomet 
I ) indicaiM ncf aiiv« outcomei 
<nindlc«iMnochAn|t 
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Table 8 

Features of Collaborative Integrated Services Programs 









Char&c(CfUtk» of 


Prefram Ooali 


CoUiboraton 


Outcflmaa 


C«nMrforih« 

PbUc7 (1991) 


Pomudvi ptt^fpvm * 
tvalttttiM 




Yomg pM(4t tttiak 

tbuM, dio^^l out, 
tM pngnincy, 
violence ftfi^ 

ufiomploymani 


iMgrau Mrvioea 
ladttca achool dropout ratea 
Redact iMnagt prc|ninciea 
Reduoa youth unamploymeiH ind 
activity 


SchooU 
PoUiicil 

or|ini7Jtiani 
9ucineu 
[Community 

voluntecra 
flulth agenciea 
Community- biied 

or|cni7Jtiont 


Ycarl 

l^inlc progreai in eiuhliihin| i ttriir gy for 

inititutiontl chtnga (•) 
!^ch colliboritiva cnnccmcJ with idmimiir 

deuih (•) 
Ycarl 

Fniftniion with ilow pace of chinge ( ) 
No new Unkiget created among eniitmg mi 

uSrough Joint plinnlng ind budgeting (•) 
Creation o( manigemcnt infnmiiunn lyttm 

condition of youth (♦) 
Caic managcn hited and tnincd tn wnii wi 

it'jdonu each, amnging for lervtcci to he 

(0 

Soma change in ichool itnictune (ichool di; 
lengthened, "cluiiering** within ichool) 
iddm chingea (♦) 

Hnhanoed or expanded fimily life or sex ed 
curriculum (♦) 

Additionil nuracc pliced it pilot ichooU {* 
Hatahliahment of high achool clinici (♦) 
No agenda to addreaa health probicmi (•) 
nuaineai*achiM)l compicu (♦) 
Job training ind pliccment under federil pi 
amnged (0 

No lyitamitic citinge in oppnminiiicA fnr : 
peopli (0) 














Caring Conwnuni* 

AMOciitM (1991) 
(i) CoRvminiiy 1 
(b) Ccmmuniiy 2 


Profrvm tviluiUon 

2^ 


2 oommuniiiM 

1' 


Uncmploymenc, 
dytftinction« hi|hcr* 

tlCOhoUMIIt 

fnquent 

tctdonk ftUure, 
ifSretfiv* locitl 

Invetvcnant ^th 
JuvvnOt nnheridtt, 

hoTM pUcciMnu 
dfui abuM and/or 
<fu| titfnddni In 

^AOtionaUy or 
mtmaUy 
handicapped, 
bihavkrdUorte 


Reatru^lure ofTcring of lervicea to 
childrvn and fimlliea in tmA to 
cttata a caring comnninlty in which 
then k coordinated and eooperativa 
affott among achoola, itau and 
local agendea, and the community 
to develop af>d promote fimlly* 
ocntcied pievention and 
intemntion aciiviiiet 

Emure childien remain in ichool 
while increasing tucceea 

Enfure chQditn remain lafdy in their 
homea while avoiding out-of-home 
placement 

Enaure children remain out of the 
juvenile Juttice lyttcm 


Suia health , 

mental health, and 

aociil lervicc 

igmdea 
School! 
Community 
Paranta 

Private found iiioni 


(l) Pmgnm hal icrved icvcral hundre4j ch 
houaeholdi lince iti inception, with inten 
ranging from claiiroom preacnuuon to ir 
management (0 

(i) ChUdren reodving more iniemive cite 
ment aemcee hid greater gride improver 
pinidpating children ^ith leu lervicei c 
comral group (>) 

(i) ChUdren improved gndea md woA hi 

(a) Qiildien'a ibaontcdim increated (•) 

(b) SucceufuUy begin dcvelopuig coUihc 
and implementing plinned ictiviiiei (♦) 



{*) IndiMiM p«Wv« ouieoRMi 
(•) lndk*M tMt*>iv* MtecmM 
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Table 8 

Features of Collaborative Integrated Services Programs 



Au;hor/yNvi«ci 



Type of Study 



Stiiipl« Siz« 



QiAnctariiUct o( 
Study SimpU 



Progrim Oo«li 



CoUibonion 



Cirini Conimufu- 
lict/Philbhtr 
RmmicH 

Auociiic«(l99l). 
continued 



Hviluiutm I Inn 



Hfvirw u( blue 
{imipiin fviltiaiitini 



Prtsno Tnnom)w 
Inc (No diu) 



Ketulti frtin 
ovcf ll.OlM) 
ilananiiry. 
jumnr high, 
indhi|h 
Khoo) ttudmu 
II 3S lochias 
litM (mmi 
recent 
enroUmeni 
figurei 
provided) 



Ptoitrim eviluiimn 



2,«00 chUdrai 



LeaminidUibled, 
victijn ci icKuil 
ibutc, victun ol 
phyiicil abuie 



Studenu It nik for 
ichim) fiitun ind 
dmppln|outj75* 
irtminoriiiM, ofian 
tram urbin irut; 
itudenU typically 
ir« (ti|ih)« for 
n'PA ind/or frM or 
rtductd lunch 
pm|rim 



Socioeconomicilly 
4nd/or educiuon- 
lUy dUadvanU|ed 
children and iheir 
families 



Vary by iitc, but among Ute mo5i 

common |oali arc: 
l>ecruM in dropout riica 
IVcruia In delinquejicy 
l^rtparv pamcipanu for adult work 

rolea 

Improva Khoo) perfonnance 
mpruva achoo) attendance 
Improve |nduatton ratea 
llruig CfwnmiJnily rtiourcea lo 
ichooli 

Providl ceie management approach 

Provide heelih icrvicea 

Provide tutoring 

Provide mentoring 

Provide recreetional acuviuca 



Increeie the academic and aocial 
Utertcy of high-riik children 

Promou regular ichool atlendarKe 

Reduce chronic tnnaiency 

Strengthen femily functioning and 
improve the home enviiDnmcni 

Empower paienu lo acrve a a 
effecUve peiu>en in education and 
to act ae pocitive rote modela in 
their childreA'a livee 

IncreaM community acoounubiliiy 
for the condition! of Freeno children 
by aerving aa e bridge for 
neighborhood involvement in 
education and human aevicea 

Identify Ricel and regulatory barriert 
to the proviaion of compreheniive 
aervicM to children end their 
famillee 



Social acTvices 

Community 

Parcnii 

Member! of 
busmeai 
community 

School I 



Schooli 
County 

govemmenli 
City govemmenU 
CoU:gM and 

univeniiiei 
Community* bated 

aen^ice providcra 
Parenta 
Ruaineuee 



Provision of wide array of sctvicei (♦) 
Outcomea may be recorded differently for cac 
Percent of actual daily attendance (range S 
ADA (♦) 

Grade advancement raica (median 65.3%, ran 
100%) (♦) 

Dropout rates (median 5 3%. range 0-379b) (• 



Proviiion of wide array of icrvicta (♦) 

Parent involvement (+) 

School attendance {*) 

Decree ae re/emU for mtibehavior (♦) 

Of 60 high Khool iiudenu in the pmjnm, n 

dropped out or become pregnant, and only 

committed delinquent ecu {*) 



(») indicatea pcviiive ouicomei 
(•) indict tee nagMlvt owicomei 

(0) indketee no chAnge 4 1 
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Table 8 

Features of Collaborative Integrated Services Programs 



Auihor/fVofaa 



Typ« of StMly 



QiirKiwiitki of 



CoUihoniora 



Ouicomc* 



Im, (No ^u). 
eonUnuo4 



Itwiih Family »r>4 



trHKfrvcniMm atudy 



101 vuchcn 
7Slift-5th 

gnden in 6 

•chmli 



Childran «nihi«n<iui 
lociil tnd 

cmodonal probtemt 
and ihcir leachen 



Jordan St. 
Hemandet (1990) 



Program evaluation 



1,939 chUdrai 

and youiha 
l3m«nul hcjlih 

progmnt 



EmoUofwlly and 
behivionUy 
difluibod children* 
many wilh • hiitory 
of tcvvt phyti€«l 
abuM, Mxual 
moleiuUoit. tRd 
leimini diubilitiet 
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(0 iniicttw p«iHi\t 
(•) InikiiitMtMlw 



Dtvtlop ind ivnoniuiu cfTKUvt 
mMM io overcciDt initiiuUonal 
birritn 



tnvMU|aia whcthcf cmniional and 
icid«v)ic wtll'bctni of children 
could h« improved by pnvvldini 
aociil-worit corwuluUon lervicei in 
public ichool ptnofvtcl 

WoHi coUt|liUy to idefUify, iaaeu, 
and iddfWi iha problemi of MAttd 
children and (h<ir familiet 

Improva Khool p«nonncl'i abibiy to 
mtna|t iht problomi confronlini 
ihcm 

htMm how 10 mAkt effectivi 

iniervcnuoni and refemli 
Improve ihe tchool envL<'onmeni u s 

whola 



Provide focus«d menul healih CJrc lo 
reductcofu 

Maximixc clienu' dtUy Uvini tkilU 
Provide coUabontive menul healih 
car« to reduce co«u 



r^ilanihrtif^ic 

foundation 
^choola 
SiKial worken 
Jewuh Family and 

CTiil-lren'a 

Servicu 
Univeniuy faculty 



Social Service 
agcnciea 

Vocauonal letiingi 
Concciional 
facilitica 



Provifinn of wide array of lervacLs (* ) 
Teachen rtponed mcrcanfd tcMt of rr-sp^inMhiU 

childrcn'i leimini (♦) 
Oitldrcn'a inlemal locui of ciwuml incrcj^oj ( ♦ ) 
Teachen rtponed increase in knowledge and en> 

profeMiontl Cap«bthty reauliing fmm coliahori 

with menul health coniuliam (♦) 
Teichcii indicated an increased ten^e of ruponi 

for the aiKceai and failure of ttudenta at a r»ul 

aelf'perceivcd moderate mcreasea in iheir ihilit 

reaolva job- related problemi (♦) 
Teachen' uie of menul healih consulutum had 

poiitive enhancing elTect on children's tclf 

expecutioni and academic achievement (♦) 
Approximately 10% of the audcntj in the pmjcc 

naquired and were referred for imm^iive menial 

oraocial servicet (♦) 



Provision of wide array nf service {*) 
Cost avoidance (♦) 

20% decrease in out*of coumy cnun ordcrcd 

placemcnii (♦) 
22% decrease in recidivism by juvenile cffcnde 
25% reduction in rate of sute hospiiali7auons n 

ni*u;on from 1980-Sl levels (♦) 
1 0% decrease in out-of-coumv non-public «ho 

retidontial placemcnU of apecial educauon pu 
50% of children at risk of imminent placement 

remain at home at least 6 monihs because of ii 

in-home ciiiii program (♦) 
School attendance and acade'nic performance 

improved in menuUy disordered special educ. 

pupila (♦) 
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Table 8 

Features of Collaborative Integrated Services Programs 



Author/Trojact 



Typ«o( Study 



Sample $\it 



Chinctcriitici d 
Study SampU 



Program Cn«li 



CoUabonion 



Maryland 

Tomorrow 



IVo|rtni evaluation- 
3rtl yt»t 



All children in 
Maryland*! 
ichoott were 
eatm'ined 

Sample of 
Maryland 
TomofTow'i 
paniciptnu 
anendinji25 
Khocli were 
compared to 
comparable 
nonparVcipanu 



Adoletcenti with low 
academic Khicv«- 
m«nt and a hiitory o( 
being reuined 



Reduce the number of ynutht who 

drop out of high i.?hoo) 
tncrc4«e the number who lucceiifully 

gnduiic and go on to pmuecondary 

education or cmploymcni 
Hnhanoe ttudenu' ikillt development 
Increixe buiinett involvement 
Provide lucccisM iMniiiiorw to woric 

tnd ichool 
Improve stiff development 



Parents 

Private industry 
council (JTPA) 

Schools 

Hmploymcnt 
training system 

Bu^ineM 
community 



(>rT im^) 



Program tviluition 



1 1 ichon) titci 
tviluttcd (19 
In pmgrtm) 

740 itudenu In 
tvftluat«d 
ichonlt 



Youth It ritk for 
dmf5>ingaui 



Ijnk community reictir:e« to the needs 
of Itudenu at risk for dropping out 

Intcgritc nanicademic terricM with 
ed^Kitional progrimt 



7,000 siudenu in 80 secondary schools rccn 
program lervicci (♦) 

Program paniciptnu who were promoted it 
1st year and received continuous scrviccji h 
dropou'. :atc of 9 R^tj comparrd to nonpanic 
16.1% (cohort 1)(*) 

By the end of 1 990-91 . 27 Q'Jt of non partici 
hid entered 9ih grade tn 1 983-89 had dmpj 
their dropout rate was 73% higher thin Ma 
Tomorrow's 3- year dropout rate of 16.1% ( 
(♦) 

Among cohort I studcout tiill in school. 56 t 

had not pissed 4 of ihe competency tc^is p. 

additional test in 1990-91 . cntrip^rcil lo S2 

nonr4rticipanis (♦) 
Maryland Tomorrow's pirticipanis were mo 

piss math and cm/cnxhip c()mprtcncy icii.' 

controls (♦) 
Among cohort I students. Maryland Tomori 

piriicipants had eamed m ivcragc of 7 fcv 

than nonparticipants (•) 
Among cohort 1 siudcnu, Maryland Tomor: 

piriicipants had a dmp-oul rate that wis 1 ! 

thin the 3*yc*f dropout rite for nonpartictj 
Among cohort 2 students, the impact of Ma 

Tomorrow faded ic that after 3 yean the p 

and nonparticipants hid the same cumiilati 

rite (0) 

Cohort 2 Maryland Tomorrow's students ro 
outperform nonparticipants on the Marylai 
Functional Tests (♦) 



Schools 

Community scmcc 

agencies 
Foundations 



(♦) indicMM potlUvc ouicomM 
(*) ImllciiM n«|Mlv« ouic<vnM 
(0) indictiM no eh«n|« 
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Provision of wide amy of scrvicci (♦) 
Dropotii rilci of al«n$k students reduced si) 
(♦) 

Academic performance increasc/l (♦) 
Abtenieeitm decreased (♦) 
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Typt of Study 


Stmpli 


Qttnetcditkt ei 


Profrtm Oo«li 


CoUiborttOfi 


Outcomes 


Ott (1 919), 




























Mooney A 


Pro|nm eviluiUon 




Studenu in rural 


InUf'tU cnmmuni\y menu) ht*\\>\ 


Communiiy nicn»il 


Pfoviiion of wide irrty of scrviCM (♦) 






fnden in S 


ichooli 


••rvleti wiUt ichooU 


health cmicr 


Agency pretence in ichool (♦) 




ichooli 




EnhanM iclf conctfA 


SchooU 


Happineu with program Cv ordinaior {*) 










IncniM ••ntiUvIty in mponit lo 


County igencics 


Refemli to agency (♦) 










oOm peopli and iheU life limauoni 




Siudcnu report that they are happy (♦) 










Pit)blem io)vint> knowledge, and 




Sludenu* perception that they bcncfiicd frm 










tkilli 10 i«ek uiisitnce 




(♦) 










ippropriiKly 








!>4r) 













(«) in<liciifi potitivt wMmwdm 
(•) Ift^lMUi ni|itivt AitcomN 



Table 9 

Features of Collaborative Parent Involvement Programs 



1 Auihor/ProjAci 

i 


Type of Study 


Simpl« Size 


Chtrtcuriiiict of 
Study Stmplt 


Progrim Goali 


CoUa bora ion 


Ouicomea 


] 
1 


wnerott (I9tt) 


*ro|nm cvtluaiion ^ 


gndt Africtn* 
American 
itudenUi 176 
irom 7 
e«perimckiul 
•chooU, 9 1 
from 4 conuol 
•chooU. tnd 39 
from 3 tpeciil 
ichooli 
(ci«4iivt tr\i 
tctdemy, 
giAfid tnd 
Ulcnied. tnd 
Mnnteiinn) 
9tlMchcn 56 
from 

cxperimriiul. 
29 frcm 
eonlrol, tnd 1 ) 
frrtm tpfciii 
•chools 

276 ptrcnu 1)5 
from 

eipenmcnUl. 
15 from 
cofltrol, ind 36 
from ipcciti 
•chooU 


Jrhjn youih < 


IThtngehumtn intenctioni wiihin 
fchool't tociti tytiem u> beuer 
terve itudenu 

[>pcn tchooU' locitl iiruclure to t 
vtriciy of inpuu 
nc^ie ptreni involvcme/^i in 
•chooli 

limpower ihe communiiy 


SchooU \ 

Ptrenti 

Community 


Student riling of improvement of clturoom clirr 
(♦) 

reachcr rt ting of improvement of ichool cluniic 
>irent rating of improvement of ichool climate ( 
^create itudeni tbaencea (♦) 
Improve cituroom reading grides {*) 
improve citsiroom mtlh grides (0) 




ipiicm (19Sft) 


CoTTtliiiontl 
me«rch itudy 


293 3nl A 5ih 
grtdcn 


Urbin youih 


Increaie iludcnl tchievcmuil in 
reading tnd mtih through icacher 
ui« of parent involvcnieri 


SchooU 

Teachen 

Ptrenii 


Sludenu' giuM in reading i^hievenirrU v^rtr tri 
icachcn* tciive uie of parent mvolvrmrm ( » ) 
Student gtini in miihemiuci were nut (0) 




Epticiii A Dtubcr 
(19S9) 


Progrtm evtluiUon 


270 6ih-tih 
1 gnden 


Ur*>tn youih 


Increaie iludenu* iwireneai of worii 
of tn 

Develop Itudenu' ibilily lo inierprei 
tnd ducuu woiki of tn 


Univenity rtacarch 
center 
SchooU 
Teachen 
PtrcnU 
Grtndpirenu 


Increase knowledge of piniculir irtiui aint ihr 
woAi (♦) 

Develop tttjtudea and prefemKea for uiffrimi 
of lit (♦) 

Increase wiUingneai to convey hkra ind diihki 




B(«iein A Hcmck 
(1991) 


Intcrvcnoon itudy 


244 7ih grtdcn; 
99% African 
American 


Moft itudenu bdo^ 
tvotge in rttding 
tnd Itnguagfl tkilU 


Mtinuin and improve itudenu* 
English ikillt 

Increaae ptrenul involvement in 
itudeni ikJIllj development 


SchooU 
Ptrenu 


Studenu with mtrgina] preireatnient ludemic 
did better thin eipected in the luiumn if ihey 
completed more home pickeu over the fumn 

Sludenu who work with parcnu ritherthtn tii 
complne more tummer home learning tcuvii 

Urban midd]**grtdt parcnu arc eager to luy 1 
in their child'i education throughout the year 
require clear information fitxn the ichooU or 
do lo (♦) 



(♦)indicatiipoaiUvioulcomei 2^ ^ 



(•) IndlciiM nigitlvt outcomea 
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Typ« of Study 



Sampit SIm 



Ghartctailttkfl of 
Sbidy SimpU 



Progrim Ooali 



CoUiboriiort 



(Xilcomcj 



qxiAntiUtivt 
lynthetii 



29 oontnUed 

flUdlM 

producing 121 

«fr«Ct tl2M 



NfcCinhy A SiiU 



Whit* «tl (1992) 



Prop%m eyilultlon 



McU'iAtlytii/ 
^tmiuUv«iynthetii 



Singlt 
icctJtnied 

•chool 



Ethnic minoritiet, 
UHmh and rural 
chUdfcn 

Low Incoma, low* 
ichlevifll ttudcnU 



IncreaM ih« educitionally 
itimuliting quilitiot of the home 
anvironmcM 

E&tend or multiply quality ind 
quantity of Kademic inftrucuon 
beyond the onliniry school diy 

Silmuiiic children lube 
receptive u> loaiona at achoo) 

Promote cloier family relaUoni 

tncrraaa children*! academic 
achlevemciH 



Parenu 



L£P, :rtnai«nt, low 
lociooconomic 
lutua, low 
aud«nie 

achitvcmmt, ethnic 
mlnoritiea 



2'53 



20iMv«itioni. 
kichkdlni 
effect iUea. 
eilWby 



193 c 
beeed 

Iniwention 
•tudlee 



Parenuof 
dlMdvantafod and 
at-riik fbidcnU 



Uae comprcheniive appnMch to 
improvlnt KhooUng for children In 
ai'riik aituationa aa theyentar iKi 
educational malnitivam by the end 
of elemenury school 

Develop capacity at the local tchool 
tile for teacher empowerment and 
dadti on making 

Build on itrangtha of all memben of 
the achool eommunity, Including 
parwita, by Involving them in 
eoUaborativ* leaderthip and 
dad ti on .leaking 



Dvvalop pemtting ikilli 

Profneu eodal and emodonal luppen 

to family memben 
Exchange Infocmatian betwetn 

pemu and pf»feiiionala 
Panldpaie \^ ptoptm by parenu 
Develop tppropriabB partm-ehUd 

ratatlonahipa 

AmIm parenu in aooeaain| 
community reeouicea 



School 
Pa rent i 
Community 
organitiiinni 
Ruaineaifci 
Media 



Ptftrta 

Piychological 
acrvicea 
Social worttcn 
School! 



91% of the 121 effect si/ca favor ircjimc/iu over 
conirol groups, the median es is 50 {*) 



Improved commimiciuon imong icho<il prnnnn 
Change In school govcmsnce umrUirc finpown 
school penonnei {*) 

Ortater partnt at^d commvinity involvrmrnt ( ♦ ) 
Adapting curriculum snd insiaiciion jonrr^i^ of 
children (♦) 

Increaae student achievement (♦) 



t fvmtiQfii c ;i6<Lb¥J?tgmincii 
reviewcft ; 

Ptront aa Lnieivercr (10 poiitive cfTea il/ea bct^ 
O.Ol and l.OO, I poaitlve, ea above ZO, 1 zero e 
negative effect tixtj between '0.01 and •! .00, 
negative ea between • 1 .0 and 'lO) (♦) 
Partrt aa claiiroom aide (one ea of 0.95) (♦) 
Parmtil invQlvemait in ctntcfbutd pro trtmi; 



ln>mc<diateHenenu to diiadvantaged and ai nitk 
chlldrtYi in high Iniemsl validity nudira (0) 



(♦) ktdicateapoaitiveoutcomea 
(•) indicatea negativ* ouicamea 
(0) indicate* n« change 
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whiweiil. (1992). 
continued 



11992) 



Pmjnm eviluilion 
(lUtewidc) 



43 honw-btied 

iniervoniion 
itudic* 



1 0 pilot projftcu 
199091: 
2.000 pirenu 
ind iheix 
childtw, 7A2 
of ih« 2,000 
pirenU were 



QiirtcuriiUct of 
Study Simplt 



Low-income, ethnic- 
minority, LEP 
itudemj ind iheir 
pirenU; teen 
pirtnU 



Empower pirenij 



Improve acidcmic ouicomea, 
ittendince, ind social behavior of 
itudenU 

IVovide parent education 

Increjif parenul involvement 

Provida luppon srrvicea 



CoUaboraton 



Sute Dcpmincnt 

of Health 
Conimunity health 

agaiciea 
Community 

services, e.g , 

Child Protective 

Service! 
Child CI re service! 

orilimutions 
MediciJ clinics 

hogpiuli 
A ret housing 

authoritiei 
Schools 



• ) indicalet poiilivt outcome* 
t indlcatei nefilivt ouioomct 
') utdicaiM noehani* 



Immediate benefiu to diiadvanuged children wh 
parenu ire exieniively involved (low validity s 
C't'.tmallea) 

Piftntil involvemm^ |n hpfTie-fej^c^ prognmt: 



Immediate benefiU to diiadvanuged children wl 
parenu had litUe or no involvement (high vilidi 
iiudie«] (0) 

Immediite benefiu to diiidvinuged children wh 
piienU hid little or no involvcmcni (low vjhdii 
studies) (4, imaU es) 



Performance dau for children whose pamiLt wrr 
served ind for teen pa»<nU oiroDed in sch«M)l. 
includin*: pre/po« avenge gridea, pre/p^^st 
sundardiied test icore*. meeting local cnicni U 
miking iiiiifictory progress, tuspensiotu/cipul 
ind attendance (0) 

2.100 houn of inining delivered to plrclu^ m 
pireniing ind child development (♦) 

Ne*rly 75% of pirenu are pin of school ink h.it 
committee* (♦) 

Acr«i lOpUou. 129 agencies jnd orgjni/ Jimiu 
provided services (♦) 
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Table 10 

Positive, Neulral, \\\n\ NcRntive Selecled Oulcomos 
for Each of the Six Pronrammntlc Areas 



Achirvpiiicnl, 
Crude Pnini 





nirection 








AverHRe, ^ 


Ucdiici'd 






of 


Speclnl 






Acndeinlc 


Uehnviorni 


SHf- 


ProRrnmrnatic ArM 


Outcome 


EmphaiU* 


Attendance 


Gradw 


IVohlems 


Rstecin 


Parent Educalioni 


+ 


22 


2 




6 


5 


2 


School Readinesi, Sl 


0 


6 


0 




1 


0 


1 


Life Skills 


* 


2 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Teen Pregnancy 




4 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Prcvcniion & Pircniing 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 




■ 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Dropout Prevention 


+ 


8 


6 




7 


0 


5 




0 


2 


I 




2 


3 


0 




- 


1 


0 




1 


0 


0 


Alcohol <fe Drug 


+ 


14 


2 




2 


2 


I 


Prevention & Abuse 


0 


4 


0 




0 


0 


0 






1 


0 




0 


0 


1 


Integrated Services 


+ 


9 


4 




8 


6 


2 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 






0 


I 




0 


0 


0 


Parent Involvement 


+ 


8 


1 




6 


0 


0 




0 


2 


\ 




3 


1 


0 






0 


0 




0 


0 


0 






H & 


H 




N % 


N % 


N % 


Overall 


+ 


65 77 


15 


83 


29 30 


13 76 


10 84 




0 


15 IR 


2 


11 


6 17 


4 24 


1 8 






4 5 


1 


6 


1 3 


0 0 


I 8 



• "Special Emphisis" refers In Ihc m;tin focus o( \hc prngranj F'or cxninj>lc, ihc spoci.il emphasis ofdropoui prcvonutui pr-^j;*!.!! 
!ind drug prevention nnd ah\i5C prngrnmi, it \% Ihc rcduclinn in use nr dclny of first usnpc ofjilcohol ;in<l druj:'; 
Infnrmatinn nn the nuinhcr nnd dircctinn nf drnpnul (lulcoini's ftuind in ihc Speci:il Fjnphasi'; column (or f')ropi^iii 
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I 

I INTRODUCTION 

^ The importance and positive effects of early intervention for developmentally vulnerable children* 

■ have long been recognized (Eerrueia-Clement, Schweinhart, Barnett, Epstein, & Weikart, 1984; Copple, 
Cline, 8l Smith. 1987; Darlington. Royce. Snipper. Munay. & Lazar, 1980; Zigler & Beiman, 1983). 

■ Studies have also noted that ihe significant gains made by children who participate in these programs fade 
over time (Haskins, 1989; Hubbell. 1983; White. 1985). Reynolds (1992) suggest'* that "a complex 

■ network of effects may be at work, whereby the maintenance of the positive effects of preschool programs 
are dependent on intervening variables experienced after the intervention ended" (p. 140). One 

I factor that might account for the diminishing long-term effects of these programs is children's social 

enviromnents. The Kauai study of Werner and associates (Werner. Bierman. & French. 1971; Werner 

I & Smith. 1982) supports the notion that children's social environments act to foster or impede the 

maintenance of positive developmental courses. These studies and others suggest that the focus of 

I interventiOal efforts, which in the past has been mainly on changing the children themselves, must be 

expanded to include changing children's environments. Subsequently, since children are inextricably 

■ embedded within the family and the family is often viewed as children's most immediate and influential 
* environment, family members (primarily mothers) have been the central focus of numerous intervention 

■ programs. 

■ Empirical evidence strongly suggests HiM family members who are actively involved in their 
H children's education as part of or subsequent to an early intervention program (Shonkoff & Hauser-Cram. 

■ 1987; Reynolds. 1989. 1992) become "better" socializers of their children and enhance their children's 
H educational outcomes. These and other fmdings (Bronfenbrenner. 1974; Dombusch. 1988; Eagle. 1989; 

■ Henderson. 1988; Hester. 1989; Lazar & Darlington. 1982; Seitz & Apfel. 199Ii; West. Rasinki. & 
^ Cambum^ 1990) have demonstrated the positive relationship between parent^d involvement^ and 
I children's educational achievement. As will be discussed in a subsequent section of this paper, this 

relationship is not as simple as has been suggested in the literature. Despite the general consensus on the 
I value of parental involvement and the public and private sector support for ?atch programs, there 

continues to be great concern over the lack of involvement of families in their children's education 
I (Clark, 1983; Comer. 1984; Delgado-Gaitan. 1990; Laosa. 1983). Some authors iliave charged that the 



' The term 'developmeotally vuloerable' is used throughout this text to describe those children who. due to 
social, biological, linguistic, and/or ecooomic coDditioDS. are at risk for developmental delay. 



^ The term 'parental involvement" is used throughout this text to refer to any activity that parents do with their 
children to foster academic success. These activities are not limited to academic tasks. 
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source of this problem lies in the baniers placed by school systems, while others feel that it originates 
with parents. 

Davies (1992) suggests that strengthening the relationship between home and school requires a 
widespread shift in school practice, and that this shift has not occurred due to the traditional mindset of 
school personnel, a gap between theory and practice, and a lack of a comprehensive policy framework. 
The lack of parental involvement cannot, however, be attributed solely to school personnel. An 
international study of parental involvement found that, regardless of income, families in the United States, 
England, and Portugal tend not to actively participate in their children's education (Davies, 1988). In 
one study, Rothman (1990) found that only one third of the parents interviewed had contacted schools 
about their children's academic progress, with higher income parents being most likely to initiate contact. 
Nicolau and Ramos (1990) found Latino families, whose children's academic performance is on the 
average below tliat of White and African- American children, participate at a rate that can be described 
as "low to nonexistent.** This pattern is of great concern because poverty and social disadvantage have 
often been associated with educational underachievement. 

The most cited studies on the effects of parental involvement on children's academic achievement 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Comptroller General, 1979; Datta, 1971; Florin & Dokecki, 1983; Karnes & 
Lee, 1978; Lazar, 1981) support the notion that programs involving parents are more effective than those 
that do not. The strength of the database from which this conclusion has been reached was questioned 
recently by White, Taylor, and Moss (1992). Regardless of whether a database is available to support 
parental involvement in intervention programs, current sociopolitical pressures to get parents more 
involved in their children's education is strong and will likely continue. At this point it would be useful 
to reflect on what has led to present practice (a historical perspective), examine present practice, and 
propose ways of diminishing the gap between theory, research, and practice. 

Historical Perspective 

The concept of parental involvement in education is a not a new one; however, over the last 2 
centuries, it has taken on new meanings and been shaped by the various prevailing philosophies of 
childrearing and parent participation. (Berger 11983] provides a useful historical summary.) Parental 
involvement was being discussed as early as the eighteenth century in the United States. At that time, 
the phrase "parental involvement" denoted childrearing advice given through pamphlets, typically by 
Protestant-Calvinist mothers concerned about the moral and religious education of their children. During 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, groups and associations were formed by mothers who 
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sought information on child-rearing and consulted •^experts" in the field for advice. The American 
Association of University Women, the Child Study Association of America, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers (which came to be known as the "PTA") were three major groups that organized 
parental education efforts. These organizations were mostly composed of middle- and upper-class 
women. At the same time, "underprivileged" mothers were the beneficiaries of experts' advice through 
settlement houses. Over the years, the focus of parental education efforts evolved from children's moral 
and religious development to their emotional, physical, and mental health, and personality growth. 
During the 1960s, this focus broadened to include cognitive growth as concern for this area of 
development swept the nation, partially as a result of Russia's successful Sputnik launch. 

The period between the early 1900s and the 19S0s was marked by an explosion in parent 
programs and increased membership in parent organizations such as the PTA (from 60,000 in 1915 to 
9 million in 1950). During this period, parental involvement focused on participation in education 
courses that centered on children's social and emotional development. Parental involvement followed the 
prevailing view that the intellectual development of children and the formal learning of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic began when children entered school. Parents' roles were simply to be supportive of 
teachers and schools. 

Major aiiti-poverty legislation enacted in the 1960s had a substantial impact on parental 
involvement. The 1964 Economic Opportunity Act provided for a variety of Conmiunity Action 
Programs (CAPs) that encouraged active participation by members of the community in the development, 
implementation, and administration of programs. This legislation, greatly influenced by the civil rights 
movement, addr^sed marginal groups' (particularly the poor and racial/ethnic minorities) desires for 
shared governance and self-determination. Although not without its critics, the first Head Start programs 
emerged from a CAP. (For a complete history of Head Start's development, see MIDCO, 1972; Zigler 
Sl Valentine, 1979.) Head Start, first conceived as a summer program, was designed to prepare children 
from low-income families to enter school. Unlike other CAP efforts, parents were first seen as "adjuncts 
to the program, not central to it" (MIDCO, 1972, p. T-64), In subsequent years, the roles of parents 
were more clearly defined as learners, teachers, and decision makers. 

The role of the parent as learner stemmed from an underlying premise of Head Start's developers 
that low-income parents needed to learn bow to provide "adequate" educational environments for their 
children. Although not described as such, this deficit model assumed that many of the academic 
difficulties that low-income children encountered were due to the inadequate preparation they were 
receiving at home. Consistent with their role as decision makers, as delineated in the Head Start Policy 
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Manual, parents were to decide on their own specific educational needs. However, the extent to which 



inception. The role of parents as teachers was seen as a mechanism by which parents could traasmit what 
they had learned to their children. The assumption underlying this role, though, was that parents were 
teaching attitudes and skills that were inappropriate or counterproductive to academic achievement~a 
dericit model orientation. 



an influence that extends beyond their immediate recipients. For example, parental involvement has 
become an integral component of the Chapter 1, Even Start, and Family English Literacy Programs. The 
most recent legislation affecting the rights of disabled children, P.L. 99-457, requires parents to be 
integral members of intervention teams. 

During the late 1970s, a wave of school and teacher education reforms began, many nf which are 
still under way. The effective schools movement emerged during this period, spawning many programs 
that emphasized in-school activities, such as school, classroom, and student management (Edmonds, 
1^79). The parental involvement aspects of these programs focused primarily on the decision-making 
roles of parents. 

Concurrently, although not reaching its greatest height until the last few years, there has been a 
renewed interest in parents as learners and teachers. This renewed interest is due to the national need 
to be more economically competitive, the need to reduce social inequality and instability, and political 
reality (Davies, 1992). Economic competitiveness as it relates to education is an issue that has generated 
much discussion of late. Walberg (1984) suggests that unless America invests more heavily in its 
children's education^ "Australia, Africa^ and North and South America are to be [no] more than 
hinterland farms, mines, and smokestack industries." Arguing from a "production" perspective, Walberg 
maintains that children's nonschool hours could be more productively spent in a home curriculum that 
promotes academic achievement. This "increased productivity" could be achieved without large increases 
in cost (Davles, 1992). 

The issues of social inequality and instability have as much of their root in noblesse oblige as they 
do in economic reality. As a country, we have been proud of our belief that "all men are created equal" 
and, as such, we strive to eliminate any vestiges of inequality. At the same time, future economic growth 
will depend on a technologically advanced populace whose products can compete in world markets. 
Whether or not it is based on the notion of economic competitiveness, there is some consensus across the 



parents were aware of their rights and the loci of true power has been questioned since Head Start's 



The success of Head Start programs, especially their parental involvement components, has had 
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nation that the task of teaching children cannot be accomplished by schools alone, and that families must 
become more active in their children*s education. 

History tends to repeat itself. Twenty-one years ago, Piven and Cloward (as quoted in MIDCO, 
1972) noted: 

... the situation came to be looked [at] as critical. What appears to have stimulated this 
awareness was the breakdown of social controls, as evidenced by the rise of juvenile 
delinquency, the increase in drug addiction, and an increase in serious crimes; massive 
unemployment-the rule of thumb is that unemployment among Blacks is usually twice 
the national rate and unemployment among young Blacks is four times as great; the 
extent [to] which young people in inner cities were dropping out of school; and the rise 
in welfare caseloads, female-headed households, and illegitimacy, (p. 1-33) 

The critical problems that were facing our country in the early 1970s gave rise to numerous 
programs designed to ameliorate them. Today *s "new" problems, similar to those faced in the 1970s, 
have also given rise to a multitude of programs. The extent to which any of the existing solutions will 
eliminate these problems awaits the test of time. 

Present Practices 

The premise that the family exerts a significant impact on educational outcomes has stimulated 
a variety of intervention programs that feature, as a major component, parental involvement. The term 
"parental involvement" has been used quite generically to refer to a range of activities involving parents. 
Some intervention programs have focused on parents as learners, some on parents as teachers, and some 
on parents as decision makers; still others have incorporated two or three of these roles. Ascher (1987) 
succests that narents can olav a variety of roles rancin? from active decii^ion makers to oassive recioient<; 
of information mailed by schools. However, the recent focus seems to be on parents as teachers and 
learners: 

Increasingly, parent involvement means parents initiating learning activities at home to 
improve their child*s performance in school . . . what parents can do naturally in the 
home to socialize their children and what schools can do to help parents be more 
effective in the home. (Ascher, p. 5) 

Epstein (1990) suggests that changing the major location of parental involvement from the school to the 

home would result in a greater and more productive type of involvement. 

Regardless of the role(s) targeted, intervention programs designed to involve parents in their 

children's education are based on several assumptions, five of the most significant of which are examined 

below. 
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Assumption 1: Parents' attitudes and behaviors are not generally conducive to their 

children's academic achievement. 

There is a general belief that the preparation for learning that many children receive at home is 
inadequate or differs fundamentally from what schools expect. This "deficiency** has been associated v/ith 
differences in attitudes and beliefs about schooling among poor families, poorly educated mothers, recent 
immigrants, and racial/ethnic minority groups (Kurtz, 1988; Liontos, 1992; Nicolau & Ramos, 1990; 
Peng & Lee, 1991) or changes in the family structure, such as the emergence of single-parent homes, 
female-headed households, and teenage parents, which have ** eroded the traditional social network through 
which parenting skills were passed from one generation to the next" (Preparing Young Children). 

Clark (1983) argues that it is not specific sociodemographic characteristics of families but rather 
the "quality of family life-style** which determines how well a family prepares children to be academically 
competent in the classroom. This "life-style" is, according to Clark, determined by a multiplicity of 
factors, such as parents' upbringing, past relationships and experiences with institutions, current support 
network, social relationships in and out of the home, and satisfaction with their present socioeconomic 
status (SES). Despite Clark's broader ecological perspective, the majority of studies presently available 
focus on specific subgroups whose memberships are determined by sociodemographic characteristics. 

Several authors have conunented on the lack of preparation for schooling that poor and 

racial/ethnic minority children receive at home. Kurtz (1988) states: 

. . . poor children frequently enter school without readiness skills, often with physical 
and mental handicaps, and are at risk for school adjustment problems. Some kids reach 
kindergarten, for instance, without having been read to or even talked to and can interact 
with other children only by hitting. 

Nicolau and Ramos (1990) comment that "most low-income Hispanic parents are unaware of specific 

practices-such as talking and reading to children and encouraging their curiosity." Liontos (1992) 

believes that some children have underdeveloped language skills because of cultural norms and parents' 

reading deficiencies, and further suggests that many parents do not feel capable of carrying out these 

activities. 

The research literature has provided considerable evidence of the relationship between specific 
home variables and school achievement. These studies have related family literacy (Heath, 1983; Snow 
& Ninio, 1986; Taylor Sc Games, 1988), parent discipline practice (Datcher-Loury, 1988; Ritter & 
Dombusch, 1989), household composition (Thompson, Alexander, & Entwisle, 1988), and SES (Baker 
& Stevenson, 1986; Coleman, 1987; Entwisle, Alexander, Cadigan, & Pallas, 1986; Lareau, 1987, 1989; 
Leitch Sl Tangri, 1988) to academic achievement. Each of these studies supports the notion that the 
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aforementioned variables have considerable influences on academic achievement. Peng and Lee (1991), 
in a large-scale study using NELS:88 data, found that Iow>SES and minority families' poor home 
environments showed a strong relationship with academic achievement. They suggest that, "lack of 
proper knowledge in caring for and educating a child is probably the major factor of poor home 
environment." They further suggest that what is required is parents' commitment to their child-care 
responsibilities and an understanding of their important roles in ensuring that their children perform well 
in school. These roles include providing appropriate environments, spending more time with children, 
discussing schoolwork and other matters on a regular basis, checking homework, and setting higher 
educational standards. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to argue against the mounting evidence that supports the notion 
that specific sociodemographic variables are related to academic achievement. However, taken together, 
these variables fall short of capturing tlie process by which parents prepare their children for school 
(Clark, 1983). In addition, they tend to perpetuate stereotypes of particular groups. What seems to be 
needed are more holistic views of how learning is influenced within specific families, how this learning 
is affected by the family unit's relationship to other social networks, and how elements of families* 
ecologies shape the context of learning. These views must also take into cofisideration where and how 
this learning is to be displayed. A mismatch between parents' child socialization practices and school 
expecti^tions does not necessarily imply that parents' attitudes and behaviors are not conducive to 
academic achievement. An alternative view is that schools have not adapted their instruction to a variety 
of child socialization practices. 
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Assumpuon 2i Programs deigned to addr^ par^t's ■ndivsdus! needs vAll be developed. 

Dunst and his colleagues Punst & Trivette, 1988; Trivette, Deal, & Dunst, 1986) have argued 
that provision of support has its greatest impact when it is offered in response to families' self-identified 
needs. According to these researchers, support that is offered when families have not identified specific 
needs has minima] or even negative effects. They further suggest that adequate determination of families* 
needs must precede any type of intervention. This determination will ensure that the services provided 
are positive, proactive, respcisive, and individualized. 

A need exists, according to Bennett, Lingerfelt, and Nelson (1990), when there is a "discrepancy 
between the help-seeker's assessment of his/her actual situation and the desired situation." Recognition 
of needs requires individuals to seek solutions and put forth the efforts necessary to fulfill these needs. 
The noost basic of needs, according to Maslow's (1954) hierarchy of needs, are physiological ones. 
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According to this hierarchy, individuals will not devote considerable energy to satisfying higher level 
needs unless more basic needs are satisfied. It is this environmental press that will ''guide an individual 
in a particular direction** (Garbarino, 1982, p. 13). For example, significant life stresses associated with 
poverty may force some families to assign children's developmental needs lower priorities than do 
middle- and upper-SES families. Once basic needs are satisfied, families can seek solutions and put forth 
efforts to satisfy higher level needs such as child development. 

The research literature on the efficacy of programs that attempt to meet parents* individual needs 
is scarce and tends to demonstrate the difficulties involved in programs attempting to extend their 
activities beyond the family-child system-a requirement for almost any program intended to address the 
needs of developmentally vulnerable populations. Brinker, Frazier, and Baxter (1992) assisted parents 
in decreasing self-identified barriers to participation in an early intervention program. Despite the 
individualized nature of the intervention, no difference in participation was found between the control and 
experimental groups. Brinker and his colleagues acknowledge that their efforts were "like trying to light 
a fire in a hurricane" and that the lack of collaboration among social agencies greatly hindered the success 
of the program developers* efforts. 

The majority of existing programs have rarely taken into consideration parents* self-determined 
needs. Instead, program developers have focused almost exclusively on their own perceptions of parents* 
educational needs, usually basing their designs on one of two perspectives. One approach holds that 
parental education programs should assist parents in providing lAiore adequate environments for their 
young children. This perspective often assumes that parents are unaware of, or incapable of identifying, 
their own educational needs. Thus, parents rarely decide the content and method of the information 
conveyed to them. In most programs, infonnation is offered without determiniug families* priorities for 
such information. A somewhat different perspective is that parents need to learn the skills and strategies 
necessary to function and manipulate the "system" (i.e., to become informed consumers and decision 
makers). A large number of activities labelled as "parental involvement" have been designed to meet this 
need (e.g., parents' participation in policy councils and other school-based decision-making forums). 

Ideally, parent programs should be tailored to the individual needs of each family. Since no two 
families are alike, and what has workcc for one family in the past will not necessarily work with another 
in the future, it is important to set aside the inclination to categorize according to preconceived notions 
about these families or their needs. It is essential that we begin asking families what they want, rather 
than providing them only those services inmiediately at our disposal. We must recognize the 
heterogeneity of families and attempt to avoid the error of forcing each family to fit into a single type 
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of program. It is also important to realize that respecting families' wishes implies that we must aJso 
accept their refusal of our services. 

Intervention programs that take parental needs into consideration and attempt to assist parents in 
solving problems may be more difficult to implement and possibly more expensive than existing 
programs. However, these programs will probably be more successful at reaching their objectives. 

Assumption 3: Parents will participate In programs. 

Getting parents involved in the education of their children has been the overall goal of numerous 
intervention programs; this concept, however, has been defined in a variety of ways (Collins, Mole» & 
Cross, 1982; Epstein, 1990; White, Taylor, & Moss, 1992). Epstein (1990) has identified five types of 
parental involvement, two of which (Basic Obligations of Parents and Parent Involvement in Learning 
Activities at Home) focus on what parents can do in the home to ensure "positive home conditions that 
support school learning and behavior. A third type focuses on the type and frequency of communication 
between home and school. Involvement in school activities (volunteering in the classroom or other school 
events and attending school fianctions) is central to the fourth type of parental involvement. The last type 
discussed by Epstein concerns parental involvement in government and advocacy. 

White, Taylor, and Moss (1992) distinguish between iwo types of parental involvement based on 
the direct beneficiary of the intervention. Parent programs in which the child is the direct beneficiary 
focus on parents as interveners and classroom aides, and emphasize parent/child relations and sensory 
stimulation. Programs in which parents are direct beneficiaries focus on emotional support, resource 
access, parenting skills, job training, knowledge of child development, and respite care. Analyses of 172 
early intefve&tion programs with substantial paredtai involvement components revealed that, in the 
majority of cases analyzed, parents used as interveners were the sole or major focus of programs (White, 
Taylor, Sl Moss, 1992). The consistency of this finding across programs that involved disabled, at-risk, 
and disadvantaged children reflects a large gap in our present research base. 

Regardless of how parental involvement is defined, program developers have often found 
themselves frustrated at low levels of parental participation. Mayer and Meshel (1982), who developed 
an early intervention program for high-risk children, found that 24% of families referred to the program 
would not consider participating in the program, and 40% dropped out within 3 months. Slaughter 
(1983) recruited subjects by canvassing mothers in an entire housing project. One third of these mothers 
refused to participate, and 50% of those who did dropped out during the 2 years of the study. Bricker 
(1986) found that only 20%-40% of these parents were actively involved in the program. Meyers and 
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Blacher (1987) noted that 31% of these families had only rare communication with their children's 
schools, while 5% had none at all. even though these were children with severe disabilities, and 
approximately 50% of these parents reported no. some, or little involvement in their children's education. 

Lynch and Stein (1982) surveyed parents of disabled children to gauge their participation in 
individualized education program (lEP) meetings, a requirement under P.L. 94-142. Of the 400 parents 
surveyed, nearly three fourths reported that they were actively involved in the development of their 
children's lEPs. However, only 47% of these parents made suggestions during the meetings. 
Participation rates varied across racial/ethnic groups, with white parents being more active. In a follow- 
up study. Lynch and Stein (1987) found that half of the Latino families interviewed were not active 
participants in the development of their children's lEPs. and only 34% actually offered suggestions during 
the meetings. 

The extent to which parents' participate in any type of school-based activity appears to be 
influenced by several factors, including the children's educational levels (Berla. 1991; Epstein. 1986; 
Gotts & Purrell, 1987; Perez. 1985), whether the schools are urban or rural (Gotts & Purrell. 1987). and 
children's educational achievement (Clark, 1983). 

Parental involvement tends to be greatest in the early years and declines thereafter as a result of 
different types of barriers. Thus, it might be a mistake to apply an early childhood model of involvement 
when evaluating parental involvement at higher grades. Perez (1985) found that parents who were eager 
to participate actively in their children's education encountered certain barriers when their children 
transitioned from Head Start to kindergarten. These barriei"s included: less teacher time to devote to 
parents; larger class sizes; and absences of child care, free lunches when parents volunteered in 
classrooms, links with social service agencies, programs designed to improve parenting skills (most 
school programs focus on children), and transportation to school with children. Berla (1991) discussed 
various factors that make parental involvement at the middle school level even more difficult, including: 
the impersonal structure of many middle schools, attitudes of boys and girls in adolescence, and lack of 
school encouragement for parental participation. Despite their greater need for individual skills such as 
negotiation and uoformation gathering (Useem, 1990), parents of older students typically receive less 
assistance (Epstein Sc Dauber, 1991), especially if their children are educationally and economically 
disadvantaged (Epstein, 1992). 

Gotts and Purrell (1987) identified further differences between parental involvement at the 
elementary and secondary levels. At the elementary level, relations are physically closed and involvement 
is expressed by being present. At the secondary level, relations occur at a greater distance. For 
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example, parents of elementary school children attend general parent group meetings, while secondary 
school parents tend to attend special rpcse group meetings such as athletic events or plays. At the 
elementary level, parents monitor school programs by visiting schools, reviewing their children's work, 
and discussing progress with teachers. At the secondary level, monitoring is accomplished by reading 
newsletters; school visits and teacher contact usually only occur when problems arise. Gotts and Purrell 
(1987) also examined teachers* practices and parents' views concerning involvement in urban and rural 
areas. In urban areas, reduced opportunity for informal contacts between parents and their children's 
teachers was compensated for by the scheduling of additional formal meetings. 

Children's achievement levels correlate the extent of parental involvement. Clark (1983) found 
that parents of low achievers avoided school contacts, while parents of higher achieving studenis were 
more assertive. The work of Lareau (1989), on the other hand, suggests that the extent to which parents 
become involved in their children's education varies as a function of the parents' SES, regardless of 
achievement-the higher the SES, the more involvement. 

Most of the extant research on parental involvement has taken a unidimensional perspective in 
which one or two variables are correlated to parental involvement. Lareau's (1989) work suggests that 
multiple, interrelated factors may contribute to parental involvement. In her studies of two conmiunities 
in California, she found that different interrelated social networks (family, marriage, work, and school) 
had effects on how parents viewed schools and learning. These interrelated networks influenced the 
extent and types of involvement parents had with schools and their children's learning at home. 

In contrast to the research literature, the literature on best practices tends to focus on multiple 
factors that contribute to parental involvement. This literature has focused on the identification of 
obstacles to parental involvement and descriptions of methods of overcoming them. Liontos (1991) 
suggested that some of these obstacles are "due to benign neglect ... to political or professional barriers 
... to enx)tioDal barriers felt by the parents . . . and to ignorance, lack of awareness, and 
misunderstanding." Liontos distinguishes between two types of barriers-barriers for parents and barriers 
for schools and teachers* Barriers for parents include: (a) feelings of inadequacy, failure, and poor self- 
worth; (b) negative attitudes and bad experiences with schools; (c) suspicion that schools are not treating 
them equally; (d) "leave-it-to-the-schools" attitudes; (e) cultural and language barriers; (f) economic, 
emotional, or time constraints; and (g) logistical problems such as child care and transportation. Barriers 
for schools and teachers include: (a) inabilities to conmiit to parental involvement programs; (b) 
confusion about the roles of teachers; (c) concerns about turf and territory; (d) doubts about their abilities 
to work with at-risk parents; (e) beliefs that at-risk parents are apathetic, difficult people with whom to 
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work, and will not keep commitments; (f) low teacher expectations for at-risk children; (g) assuming 
passive roles or failing to help parents feel welcome; (h) the fact that communication from school often 
focuses on negatives; and (i) lack of time and funding. 

Numerous methods of overcoming the obstacles mentioned above have been proposed. However, 
for the most part, these approaches have no! been studied with any degree of scientific rigor. The lack 
of systematic studies on the effects of individual practices is best illustrated in the U.S. Department of 
Education Report, Working with Families (Goodson et al., 1991). The purpose of this study was to 
identify and describe promising strategies in family education programs that focused on working with 
low-income families. The primary goal of these programs wrs the enhancement of children's cognitive 
development and school success. As the authors commented, "few family education programs studied 
carried out summative evaluations with rigorous experimental design" (p. xii). For example, all programs 
used a variety of recruitment (e.g., door-to-door solicitation, hanging posters throughout communities) 
and retention approaches (e.g., tangible rewards, holding meetings at convenient locations and times). 
Without any systematic evaluation of these components, however, it is impossible to ascertain whether 
one or a combination of these approaches, or other factors not considered by the program developers, 
were responsible for the ''success" of the programs. 

The issue of whether any of these efforts can be considered successful is also questioned. With 
some exceptions, very little information is provided on the potential number of participants. Rather, only 
information on the number of actual participants is provided. Thus, it is impossible to determine the 
number of individuals who would have participated regardless of recruitment or retention efforts. Again, 
without systematic studies, no definite conclusions can be reached on the value of these efforts. 

The authors of the aforementioned U.S. Department of Education report (Goodson et al., 1991) 
suggest that rigorous evaluation research "will have to come from the wider research community rather 
than from the programs themselves." Although Ae reasons programs have not embarked on rigorous 
evaluations are understandable, we cannot afford to continue implementing programs solely on the 
"experience of seasoned practitioners and careful analysis of local needs" (Moles, 1987, p. 142). 

Assumption 4: Program content and approach will lead to changes In attitudes and/or 

behaviors. 

From an ecologies perspective, there can be no single blueprint for parent programs. Each 
program's content and approach must be sensitive to the ecologies in which the families it uitends to serve 
live. From this perspective, one can argue that examining the characteristics and practices of "successful" 
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families (generally middle- and upper-class white), and attempting to transfer their skills and attitudes to 
less successful families, is inappropriate and might lead, in some situations, to counterproductive 
outcomes. However, for the most part, this transfer of skills and attitudes is exactly how parent programs 
have been organized. As pointed out by Liontos (1992), the literature on parental involvement is **filled 
with prescriptions and ideas that are most effective with middle-class parents and families'* (p. 2). Given 
the importance of the home curriculum on academic achievement, it is not surprising that many parent 
programs have focused on providing parents with information on child socialization practices and on ways 
in which parents can provide children academically enhancing activities outside of school. 

Numerous authors (Au & Jordan, 1981; Erickson & Mohatt, 1982; Heath, 1983; Iglesias, 198S; 
Kochman, 1982; Philips, 1972; Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974; Saville-Troike, 1979) have noted the lack 
of congruency that exists between the socialization practices of nonmainstream populations (poor and 
racial/ethnic minority groups) and the skills required to succeed in the American educational system. As 
pointed out by Saville-Troike, "[The American educational system] is one which serves primarily to 
prepare middle-class children to participate in their own culture" p. 141. 

Researchers, program developers, and practitioners often fail to recognize that there are numerous 
means to developing competent adults (the goal of socialization). The recommendations of many 
researchers and program developers and the present practices of many practitioners focus on a 
unidirectional path rather than the potential equifmality of numerous paths. Ascher's (1987) statement 
that socializing children for school means conveying the importance of education, supporting teachers' 
activities such as homework and attendance, and [being] willing to participate in school activities** should 
be considered one, not the only, avenue to academic achievement. 

The "unidirectional-path-to-success ** perspective has led many program developers to focus their 
training on providing parents with a knowledge base that the developers feel parents need in order to 
enhance their children's development. For the most part, the developers of these programs have focused 
on what thsy consider to be parents' gaps in knowledge, and have assumed that providing parents with 
diese often disconnected bits of information will change their present practices. They have also assumed 
that changes in practices would increase continuity between home and school and lead to positive 
educational outcomes. 

Various approaches have been taken to provide parents with necessary information, including 
home-based programs, joint child/parent classes, parent group meetings, and written curricula. Some 
programs, such as AHEAD, Home Base, HIPPY/Miami, and Prestame Una Comadre, have used home- 
based approaches in which program staffs visit families in their homes and demonstrate desired skills. 
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Despite its appeal as a highly personal type of interaction, available data do^ not support the notion that 
homogeneous, home-based intervention is effective (Epstein & Weikart, 1979; Field, Widmayer, 
Greenberg, & Stoller, 1982; Gray & Ruttle, 1980; Jeste & Guinagli, 1983; Ramey, Bryant, Sparling, & 
Wasik, 1985), However, the work of Rosenberg and Robinson (1985) suggests that this ineffectiveness 
might be more related to the types of curricula offered than to whether the training is done at home, 
Rosenberg and Robinson found that parents who, prior to intervention, were receiving standard home 
visitations that focused on development and use of home visitors as models showed dramatic increases 
in quality of parenting behaviors when the interventions were targeted specifically to dyads. Joint 
parent/child programs in which parents and children are actively involved in individual tasks and are 
provided feedback by parent program monitors have been effectively used in several programs, such as 
HIPPY/Miami, Keenan Trust Family Literacy Program, and Project Fiel. Based on Rosenberg and 
Robinson^s data on individualized programs, this type of approach should be successful provided that 
programs* training has spillover effects on how parents interact with their children after they exit the 
program. 

Parent group meetings is another approach used to provide parents with information. In this type 
of program (e.g.. Family Study lastitute, HIPPY/Miami, Project AHEAD, McAUen P^^rental Involvement 
Program), parents attend group meetings in which particular topics, usually related to school curricula 
or child development, are presented. The advantage of this approach is that parents are given 
opportunities to interact with other parents and, since many of these programs are held at school, with 
school personnel. A drawback of this type of program has been described previously-parents are 
reluctant to become involved in school-sponsored activities. Yet another approach taken by some 
programs (e.g., TIPS-Math, ABT Program) involves providing parents with written curricula only. 
Although easy to implement, this program does not provide much interaction among parents and among 
parents and staff. 

As noted in the Goodson et al. (1991) report, "There is no evidence that one approach works best 
with all families or with all staff (p. 70). None of the "promising programs" examined by these 
researchers had attempted any empirical means of evaluating the effects of various approaches on parents 
with distinct characteristics. As noted by the authors, "discussions with program staff reveal hypotheses 
about the maich becveen program approaches and parent characteristics, but, thus far, these hypotheses 
have not moved beyond practitioner knowledge into research evidence* (p. 103). 

There are, however, data suggesting that the type of approach used may be determined by 
program philosophies concerning the natures of problems. Farran (1990) compared the degrees of 
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parental involvement in 74 intervention programs (42 programs for the disabled, 32 for the 
disadvantaged). Parents of disadvantaged children were viewed by staff as part of the "problem"; as 
such, staff considered themselves the best interventionists (50% of program time was devoted to staff-only 
activities). On the other hand, staff working with disabled youngsters viewed the '^problem'* as lying 
within the children themselves, which caused different attitudes to prevail. Parents in these programs 
were more often perceived as appropriate intervention agents (only 31% of program time was devoted 
to staff-only activities). Of even greater significance was the time spent by staff and parents working 
together (40% in the programs for the disabled, 22% in the programs for the disadvantaged). Parents 
of disabled children participated in activities specifically related to children's disabilities (e.g., diapering 
children with cerebral palsy-a direct and overt relationship between activity and problem), while the 
activities in which disadvantaged parents engaged were not as easily connected to deficits (e.g., how to 
play more appropriately with materials). The extent to which different approaches to parental 
involvement are affected by program phUosophies concerning the natures of problems is intriguing and 
deserves a much closer examination 

Another area in which programs differ is the content of their curricula. For the most part, 
curricular content for parent programs tends to focus on skills believed by program developers to be 
necessary for enhancing child development or children's future academic success. The majority of these 
curricula are locally developed and have not been thoroughly evaluated. Parent program curriculum 
developers often note how their curricula address the needs of the individual families for which they are 
designed. These accommodations usually refer to the translation of materials into the language spoken 
by the participants and the incorporation of superficial artifacts of the culture (e,g., foods, holidays). 
Ideally, parent programs are sensitive to local cultural values and beliefs and adapt curricula accordingly; 
unfortunately, however, very little information is available on how successful these prosrams are at doing 
so, and on how different cultural groups adapt to diverse parent programs. 

Gordon (as quoted in Ascher, 1987, p. 9) suggests that establishing programs that are "reasonably 
well planned, comprehensive, and long lasting," as opposed to the fragmented, mismanaged forms they 
often take, is of primary importance. This approach to program development may satisfy various funding 
agencies, but it provides very little guidance to program developers attempting to base practice on solid 
scientific evidence. 
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Assumption 5: 



Programs will lead to long-lasting behavioral and/or attitudinal changes that 
have positive effects on children's academic achievement. 



All pr\rent education programs are based on the assumption that the information which parents 
receive during training will change their behaviors and, indirectly, affect the behaviors of their children. 
However, the degree to which this is accomplished depends on a number of variables, some of which are 
related to parents, others to programs. The changes pai ents are asked to make are often very arduous 
and camiot be accomplished without long-lasting support. Some program participants must not only 
reorient their own ways of thinking, but must also persuade other members of their immediate networks 
to do the same, or at least support their efforts. Wachs & Gruen (1982) have speculated that the effects 
of intervention can only be maintained if parents have the time and social support to continue 
intervention, and the necessary motivation and skills. The skills, and to some extent the motivation, that 
these parents possess will be a direct result of the effectiveness of the individual procedures and methods 
used in the programs in which they enroll. 

The characteristics of individual parents and the social environments in which they live are 
variables of which program developers and researchers must be cognizant, but over which they have little 
or no control. However, the procedures and methods used in parent programs are alterable said their 
degrees of effectiveness, both in the short run and in the more distant future, can be examined and 
modified. Our present research base does not permit us to make unequivocal statements concerning the 
effectiveness of parent programs; studies have been conducted, but many of them were conducted in 
manners that do not meet criteria for quality research. 

The goal of any program evaluation is to document changes and demonstrate that these changes 
are relevant to the intervention program in some meaningful way. Ideally, evaluations meet standard 
criteria for quality research (Campbell 8l Stanley, 1966) and provide u:formation on how the various 
aspects of programs interact to produce observed outcomes (Dunst, 1986). Rigorously controlled, 
systematic evaluatioas of parent programs are rare. Even less attention has been placed on isolating and 
documenting ^e effects of individual practices on students* academic achievement (Epstein, 1992). In 
part, the >ick of empirically sound evaluation is due to the fact that programs are not scientific 
laboratories i: which parents are randomly assigned to groups, multiple-criteria outcome measures that 
evaluate proximal and distal program effects are used, and situations allow for internally valid research 
designs. 

Sample selections have been conducted, in general, on the basis of convenience, often slighting 
the more onerous tasks requisite in such scientific endeavors, such as making random selections from very 
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large populations. Consequently, sampling biases are almost certain to taint the majority of these studies. 
For example, most parent programs rely on parents to volunteer for programs; since this results in self- 
selected groups, little randomization occurs. Routinely, parents who volunteer for particular programs 
are those who feel most comfortable with the particular approaches used. These parents are predisposed 
to benefit from such programs and are likely to participate for their durations. Nonvolunteers or parents 
who are less committed to particular programs are more likely to drop out. This raises the question of 
whether parents who participate for the entire length of programs are characteristically similar to those 
who drop out or do not participate at all. For example, Gourash (1978) found that individuals with 
strong and helpful informal networks are less likely to seek out help from formal support systems. 
Several studies have attempted to account for subject attrition by comparing initial samples to final 
samples on the basis of a few, usually demographic, characteristics; researchers have consistently found 
no differences between the groups. Whether the variables used to compare the two groups were correctly 
chosen is open for discussion. 

!n an attempt to decrease the heterogeneity of the subjects, the majority of studies have been 
conducted using what researchers consider to be homogeneous groups, usually defined according to race 
and SES. Most of the studies cited by prominent reviewers in support of the benefits of parental 
involvement in early education (Gray & Klaus, 1970; Karnes, Teska, Hodgins, & Badger; 1970; Radin, 
1972) have focused on low-income, African-American parents. Although this group is disproportionately 
represented among the poor, the lack of data on other groups (e.g., poor whites and Hispanics) raises the 
question of the general izability of the results of these studies to other populations. 

An additional factor to consider when discussing the general izability of studies of parent programs 
is the ages of the parents' children. For the most part, the literature has focused on children at the 
preschool level. Given the evidence that parents perceiv^e their roles differently at different stages of their 
children's development (Ballensid & Cook, 1982; Galinsky, 1981), it is important to further examine the 
efficacy of these programs for older children. 

Researchers often attempt to assess program efficacy by measuring programs' impacts on 
children's academic outcomes. Although substantial increases in academic achievement are often viewed 
as the ultimate goal of parent programs, researchers often fail to recognize that a constellation of variables 
supports academic achievement and that changing only one of these variables (e.g., how parents behave 
at home as a result of their parent training) may or may not be significant enough to alter children's 
performances on standardized measures of narrow ranges of child outcomes* 
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Despite the recognition that individual variation in parents' characteristics can play a role in 
determining the effects of progranis, very few studies have analyzed their data on individual family levels. 
The unequal effects that programs might have on individual families tend to increase intersubject 
variability and decrease the probability of finding significant program impact. For example, some 
families may be seeking new information, while others may be seeking verification of current practices; 
a given intervention program may have significant impact on the former but not the latter. 

Programs can have both proximal and distal effects. Proximal effects are those thai occur during 
or immediately following interventions; distal effects occur after given periods of time have elapsed 
following interventions. The most powerful measures of program effectiveness are those that can be 
demonstrated long after parents have exited programs. However, finding large distal effects is difficult. 
Given the multiplicity of variables that can influence outcomes over long periods of time, a lack of distal 
effects does not necessarily imply "no effects" in the proximal sense. The logistical problems of assessing 
long-term program effects and the need by program directors for formative, rather than summative, 
evaluations has resulted in the undertaking of very few distal studies. 

Present parent programs are a conglomerate of approaches that differ in goals, formats, and 
durations. Considerable variability exists in the duration and intensity of programs, as well as in the 
techniques used (e.g., group discussions, didactic instruction, modeling). It is difficult to determine from 
present studies which components are responsible, or even necessary, for change. Thus, it is not 
surprising that no distinct patterns of effects across different populations or program types have emerged 
in the literature. 

Several comprehensive effortc to assess the effectiveness of parent programs have been conducted 
(Bronfeimbrenner, 1974; Comptroller General, 1979; Datta 1971; Florin & Dokecki, 1983; Karnes & 
Lee, 1978; Lazar, 1981; White, Taylor, & Moss, 1992). With the exception of the White et al. synthesis 
study, all other major reviews suggest that adding parent components to existing programs would make 
them more effective. White and his colleagues do not argue against the effectiveness of parental 
involvement in programs, but note the failure of present research to support the claim that parental 
involvement has positive effects on program outcomes. Using the procedure described by White (1985), 
they analyzed 20 studies used by prominent reviewers to support the aforementioned claim, and 193 
intervention versus nonintervention studies-some of which involved parents and some that did not. Only 
5 of the 19 studies used to support this claim were judged to have high internal validity, and only 3 of 
the 19 were deemed direct tesls of whether programs were more effective when parents were involved. 
Although the majority of the studies showed positive effect sizes, their lack of internal validity, as well 
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as their overall design, made it impossible to support, with any degree of certainty, the conclusions of 
previous researchers. Analyses of effect sizes of intervention versus no-intervention studies with high 
internal validity indicated no differences between those programs in which parental involvement was 
extensive or moderate and those in which it was not. As pointed out by White et al. (1992), "the benefits 
of parent involvement in early intervention programs have gone far beyond the available scientific 
evidence . . . [and] we can find no credible scientific support for benefits described by prominent 
researchers, policymakers, or administrators" (p 120). 

Future Practice 

A general consensus presently exists among different stakeholder groups that partnerships between 
schools and families, in which each of these two institutions share major responsibility for the children's 
education, should be part of the solution to many of the social and economic problems presently facing 
our society. For some families and schools, these partnerships will require major realignment; for others, 
this will not be necessary. It is not surprising, but somewhat ironic, that the greatest realignment will 
be asked of those who have the least power and resources in our society-the poor and racial/ethnic and 
linguistic minorities. Regardless of how we, as ndividuals, feel ^bout the social correctness of these 
changes, the present sociopolitical forces will press us into forging stronger partnerships between families 
and schools. The extent to which these partnerships succeed will depend on the extent to which we 
develop programs that are sensitive to the needs of the families we seek to Lelp, as well as the extent to 
which we begin to base our programs on scientifically proven, cost-effective practices. 

What we believe about how parents should behave within their family, marriage, work, and 
school networks reflects our values and, to some extent, the values of the cultural groups with which we 
identify. These beliefs and values are deeply ingrained and serve as a template from which we compare 
the beliefs and actions of others. The challenge we tice as professionals is to develop an awareness of 
the diverse beliefs and practices represented in our pluralistic society and to examine the manners by 
which our programs and practices are guided. This awareness requires that we use an array of service 
delivery options that are, as much as possible, individually tailored to match family needs and styles. 
The ethnocentric view that proposes that all families will benefit from a single set of intervention 
practices, regardless of whether they are "best practices," must be discarded. Families are more likely 
to invest in intervention goals congruent with high-priority family goals, and they are more likely to 
implement those professional reconmiendations that match their values and beliefs. 
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At a minimum, a philosophy that supports and enables culturally sensitive intervention practices 
would incorporate an awareness of one's own values and beliefs about a variety of family-related issues, 
the knowledge that families are comprised of unique individuals and that this uniqueness influences how 
we define and adapt to events, and a commitment to honoring a broad array of family defmitions, styles, 
and coping strategies. 

One of the most surprising features of our present literature on parent programs is not rJie 
overwhelming evidence for or against it, but the lack of data to substantiate any of our present praaices. 
Our existing data base must be greatly expanded to include information on a variety of topics. We need 
to have a greater understanding of family life from developmental and cross-cultural perspectives, and 
of how it influences children's and parents' school-related behaviors. Greater attention should be placed 
on conducting research studies that are scientifically valid and address the individual components of 
programs than on conducting studies of the overall effectiveness of highly diverse, almost always 
nonreplicable programs. 

Negative events in history repeat themselves when we fail to learn from the past. If we continue 
to base our programs on unproven practices that are not ecologically sensitive, we will continue to face 
the "new" problems faced in the 1970s and in the 1990s. 
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The National Center on Education in the Inner Cities (CEIC) was established on November 1, 1990 by the Temple 
University Center for Research in Human Development and Education (CRHDE) in collaboration with the University ot* llliiu)is 
at Chicago and the University of Houston. CEIC is guided by a mission to conduct a program of research and development thai 
seeks to improve the capacity for education in the inner cities. 

A major premise of the work of CEIC is that the challenges facing today's children, youth, and families stem from a 
variety of political and health pressures; their solutions are by nature complex and require long-term programs of study that appl) 
knowledge and expertise from many disciplines and professions. While not forgetting for a moment the risks, complexity, aiul 
history of the urban plight, CEIC aims to build on the resilience and "positives" of inner-city life in a program of rese;irch and 
development that takes bold steps to address the question, "What conditions are required to cause massive improvements in the 
learning and achievement of children and youth in this nation's inner cities?" This question provides the framework for the 
intersection of various CEIC projects/studies iiito a coherent program of research and development. 

Grounded in theory, research, and practical know-how, the interdisciplinary teams of CEIC researchers engage in studies 
of exemplary practices as well as primary research that includes longitudinal studies and field-based experiments. CEIC is 
organized into four programs: three research and development programs and a program for dissemination and utilization. The 
first research and development program focuses on the family as an agent in the education process; the second concentrates on 
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awareness of the issues CEIC is researching, but, more importantly, to ensure that CElC's findings are known and used to ensure 
the educational success of inner-city children, youth, and families. 
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